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CIIArTRIi XV. 

Some liesitatioii occurred in j)rovidin£^ for tlic ( HAP. xv. 
vacancy occasioned by the retironient of Lord Tei^n- 
montli. The Governor of Madras, Ijord Hobart, 
liad expected to succeed to tbe cliief place in tbe 
^foverninent of Bengal; bnt the ex])ectation was 
disa]»point(Hl by the selection of Lord Cornwallis to 
re-assume the duties which a few years before; he 
had relinquished. This aj)pointinent was notified 
to India, but never c^arried into effect, his lordship 
being subsequently named lord-lieutenant of Ire¬ 
land. The choice of the home authorities ultimately 
fell upon the Earl of Mornington, who previously 
stood api)ointed to the government of Madras, and 
he quitted England late in the year 1797. The new a.d. 1797. 
governor-general had established for himself the repu¬ 
tation of a distinguished scholar, a brilliant j)arlia- 
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CHAE )cv. mentary speaker, and an able man of business. Ilis 
attention bad for a scries of years been sedulously 
devoted to the acquisition of sucli infonriation as was 
calculated to fit him for the office which he had now 
attained. Ilis jiursuit of this brancli of knowledge 
w\as, in all probability, the result of inclination rather 
than of any otlua’ motive ; as the probability of sue- 
(‘ess to any as])iraiit to an office so honourable and 
so highly remunerated as that of governor-general 
must be regarded as small. Ihit whatewer the mo¬ 
tives, tlu^ result was most ha])py. Tli(3 l^arl of 
Mornington jnoceeded to his destination prepared 
for his duties by as perfect an acipiaintance w^ith 
the history and (‘ircumstances of British India as the 
most assiduous impiiries could secure. In addition to 
the fruits of his private studies, he had derived some 
advantage from having served as a junior member of 
the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India. 
At the Ca])e of Good Hope h(‘ met w ith Major Kirk¬ 
patrick, an officer who liad filled the office of British 
resident at more than one of tlie native enurts; and 
the information derived from him, added to tliat 
which had aln^ady been accumulated by reading and 
official observation, enabled the governor-general to 
enter u])on his office with a confidence which in his 
case was well w^arranted, but which, with inferior 
opportunities, no one wamld be justified in enter¬ 
taining. 

The position of the British government in India 
at this time w\as not inaccurately described by Lord 
Teignmouth as ‘M’espectable.” The Company p(3s- 
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scssed a considerable, but not a coni])act territory, chap. xv. 
Ileyond tlieir own dominions th(T exercised a cer¬ 
tain infliUTice, Avdiicli might have been much greater 
bad its extemsion lieen encouraged ijistead of bc'ing 
cliecked. Tbit still the ])olitical pros])ects of the 
British in India, were far from being 1)right. In 
various quarters tin? elemcaits of danger were gatlier- 
ing into lieaAy masses, vAhicb th(» most siqiine ob¬ 
server of the times could s(*arce]y overlook ; and 
th(^ policy Avhich for some yeiirs Iiad been pursued 
threatened to hvave tlu^ Britisli government to brave 
the storm AAithout assistance. The j)robability, in¬ 
deed, seemed to be, that, in the event of its laung 
attackiHl by any native povvau*, it would lind in 
almost every other an enemy. Statesmen, Avliosci 
views entirely moulded u])on European experi¬ 
ence, were incapable of adapting themselves to a 
state of society so Avidely different as that exist¬ 
ing in India, had determined that if ever tlie 
British government should emerge from the passive 
acquiescence to Avhich it aaus usually doomed, it 
should be for the purpose of maintaining a princi])le 
which had long been regarded as the conservator of 
the peace of Europe^—the balance of poAver. The 
attempt to pr(‘servo the peace of India upon any 
such principle must now appear, to every t)ne ac;- 
quainted Avith the subject, not only idle, but ludi¬ 
crous. Ihit at the ])eriod under review, the ho])e, 

Avild as it was, found harbour in the breasts of states¬ 
men of high roj)utation; and the ncAV governor- 
general Avas earnestly enjoined to maintain the ba- 
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CHAP. XV. lance of power as established by tlie treaty of 
Seringapatanu That balance, however, such as 
it was, had been destroyed; and the apathy or bad 
faith of the Tlritish goverinncTit liad contributed to 
accelerate its desti’uctioii. Tlie doiuiihons and re¬ 
sources of the Nizam had been hdt to be ]>artitioned 
by tlu^ Malirattas at tludr pleasure; and though tlu^ 
dissensions of the con(|uerors had relievcMl the con- 
(piered ])arty from a poilion (d* the humiliation and 
toss incurred by Ins defeat, he liad, notwithstand¬ 
ing, siiflered greatly both in honour and ])ower. 
The means for preserving any portion of eitlica', 
which had been forcaal upon him by the ])o]icy of 
the British govcuaiment, affordcal, as has be(‘n seen, 
additional cause for alarm to that governmmit. The 
main stnaigth of Ids army was under Fnaicli con¬ 
trol; and as, in states constituted like that of tlu^ 
Nizam, the influeiici^ of the army is tar gi-eater than 
in those wherein th(‘ due subordination of military 
to civil authority is understood and maintained, the 
councils of that prince were in a great dc^gree 
swayed by those who held the ])ower of the sword. 
The danger of the British government fj'om the 
continued maintenance of such a force in the service 
of the Nizam was sufficiently ol)vious. No hope of 
effective assistance from that i)rince, against Tipj)oo 
or any other enemy, could be looked for; and even 
his neutrality could not safely be relied upon. This 
was not the only evil, perhaps not the greatest evil, 
resulting ^’om the unfortunate course of policy 
Avhich had been jnirsued. The hostile feelings with 
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which the English and French regarded each other chap. xv. 
A\ ere known throughout India; and tlie knowledge 
that the star of French fortune was in the ascend¬ 
ant, while the interest of the Englisli was declining, 
was eminently calculated to give confidence to the 
enemies of the latter nation, and even to add to the 
number of thcdr enemies liy deciding tlie wavering 
against them. 

On turning from tlie Nizam to tlie Mahrattas, 
there Avas little to relieve the gloom creatiul by a 
eontem])lati()n of the unprosjierous state of the Eri- 
tish interests at tlu^ court of Hyderabad. The 
course of events had greatly diminished the power 
and influence of the IVa'sliAva, and there was little 
probability that the infcTior chiefs would hold them¬ 
selves bound by engagements entered into by their 
nominal leader to co-operate \igorously in any com¬ 
mon object. The predominant influence at Poona 
Avas that of Scindia, who was not believi'd to have 
any good-Avill toAvards th(‘ British government. Such 
wer(‘ the altia-ed circumstances of tlu' tv\() states 
who had co-o])erated with thc‘ English in reducing 
the power of Mysore. Arcot and Tanjore nmiaiiied, 
as they had long becm, source's of wcaikiu'ss rather 
than of strength, ^he uoav Nabob of Ar(*ot, fol¬ 
lowing the example of his })r(‘decessor, gave uj) his 
country an unjirotected ])rey to the ra])acity of 
usurers. The state of Tanjore' Avas in this resjiect 
little better; and there an intricate <piestion e)f 
dispute'd succession furnished additioijial cause of 
emibarrassment. 
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CHAP. XV. In the north, the extraordinary scenes which liad 
recently taken place in Oiide were yet fresh in the 
memory of all, and the new government which 
Lord Teigninonth had been com]>elled by duty to 
establish, though in strict accordance with ])iiblic 
feeling, had not yet acquired any portion of the 
confidence which is the growth of time. It was 
apprehended that Almas would resist it by arms, 
and fears were entertained of an insurrection of 
the llohilla chiefs, a hardy and warlike race, 
never slow to draw the sword when an opportunity 
presented itself for asserting their in(le])endence. 
Zemaun Shah, the ruler of Canbul, who had 
on several occasions disturbed the ])cace of India, 
might, it was thought, deem the existing combina¬ 
tion of circumstances favourable to a rcuewal of his 
att('m])ts. This belief did not rest on mere con¬ 
jecture. It was known that Zemaun Shah had 
been in communication with the bitter and irrecon- 
cilalde enemy of the British power, Tippoo Sultan, 
and the mention of this prince leads to the consi¬ 
deration of the chief danger which the Company’s 
government had to apprehend. The untameable 
hostility of Tip])oo, a feeling as active as it was 
intense, had led him, ever since tlu^ conclusion of 
the j)eace negotiated by Lord Cornwallis, to seek 
in every quarter the means of regaining his lost 
]>ower and influence', and of humbling the strangers 
who had inflicted such deep and painful wounds on 
his ambitions mind. Ilis intercourse with Zemaun 
Shah was directed to these objects. An invasion 
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of the north of India from Caubiil would have faci- chap. xv. 
litated any hostile measures taken hy Tipijoo in the 
scaith hy distracting^ the att(nition of the 1 British 
governnnait and dividing its force. At Poona, Tip- 
]K)o ]jad laboured assiduously to couiiterac*! Britisli 
influence, and to engage the Mahratta chiefs in his 
views. At Hyderabad he had ventured to pursue 
the same course, and here lie found his jiurposes 
answered by the co-operation of tlu‘ French officers 
in the service of the Nizam. It was ]iot in tliis 
cpiartcu’ only that Ti])])oo sought aid from tlu^ 
national feeling of hostility so long existing be¬ 
tween the Freiudi and tlie English peo]>le. During 
a ])eriod of many years he had eni])loyed all the 
means which suggested themselves for inducing the 
Frencli to lend him efficient assistance in driving 
their rivals from India. An embassy sent by him 
to Constantinople had been intended to jiroceed 
fj'oni thence to l^lris;■^■ but circumstances changed 
the determination, and another embassy, consisting 
of threci persons, was subsequently disjiatched direct 
to France, proccxHliiig l)y sea from IVmdicluTry. It 
arrived while the unfortunate Louis XYL still sate 
on the thrones of his ancestors, and was received 
most graciously; Jbut its object was unattained. 

The Frencli government, then tottering to its foun¬ 
dations, was in no condition to render assistance) to 
a desjiot seqiarated from France by thousands of 
miles, and whose only claim to support was founded 
on his hatred of the English nation. It has been 
* Sec vol. ii. ])iigc 44‘i. 
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CHAP. XV. said, too, that there was little disposition on the 
part of the French King to listen to the overtures 
of Tippoo—that his experience of the bitter fruits 
of French interference in the disputes between 
England and her colonies in America, which had 
taught those who for centuries had received the 
word of the sovereign as law the doctrines of the 
natural ecjuality of men and the supremacy of the 
popular will, had rendered him cautious of embark¬ 
ing in wars wliich had no bc^tter justiheation than the 
desire of injuring a neigh1)0Liring nation by cutting 
oil* its distant dependencies. Certain it is, however, 
that the mission lailed, and the meanness of tlie pre¬ 
sents which Tippoo had thougld worthy to be olfered 
to the monarch of one of tlu^ most ])owerful nations 
in the world atlbrded abundant room for tliosi^ sportive 
(dfusions of wit and ridicule whicli even tlie obviems 
approacb of the moi‘al eartlujuake whicli was to 
shaken all thc‘ thrones of Jiurope could not banish 
from the French court. The ambassadors, too, 
(|uarrelled among thems(‘lves as to the apportion¬ 
ment of certain })resents which the liberality of the 
French King bestowed on them ; and on their return, 
without efl'ecting any thing for the })urposes of the 
mission, one, who had been sligh-(cd by his colleagues 
on account of his having j)reviously been in the 
position of a menial servant, revenged himself by 
accusing them of participating in indulgences for¬ 
bidden by the Prophet. Tippoo, not unprepared to 
feel dis])leasure at the unsatisfactory termination of 
an att(unpt which had been the cause of consider- 
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able expense, soothed his feelings by disgracing the chap, xv, 
ambassadors.'^ But ho did not thus easily relin¬ 
quish an object so near his lieart. The fearful 
changes which swept over France shortly after the 
dejiarturc of Tijqioo’s ministers from that coun¬ 
try made no alteration in his views or conduct, 
lie was attached to no jiarticmlar school of jiolitical 
philosophy, and, beyond the limits of his own domi¬ 
nions, he cared not what form of goYcriiment pre¬ 
vailed ])roYided it were not such as to intcadere Mith 
any of his interests or Avishes. The red caj) of the 
flacobins Avas, in his eyes, as respcadable as the 
croAvn of Saint J^ouis, and ho sought the counte¬ 
nance and snjiport of the successive revolutionary 
governments as assiduously as he had im])lored 
similar marks of fovour from the monarch Avhose 
dethrommient and murder had made AA'ay for such 
numerous ex])eriments in the art of governing a 
great jieople—ex])eriments commenced and relin¬ 
quished with a levity that shed a ludicrous colouring 
ovtT the horrors by Avhich they avcux' attcaided, and 
caused the whole to resemlile rather a shadoAvy (ex¬ 
hibition of the wild buffoonery of frantic (Uemons, 
than a series of acts of most grave and imjiortaiit 
character performed by beings pretending to sanity 
and to the ordinary feelings of human nature. 

Through tlu^ agency of the government of the 
Mauritius various communications Avere made by 
Tippoo, in all of Avhicdi he ]>rof(esse(l the strongi^st 
attachment to the French people, and attributed to 

* See Colonel Wilks’s Sketches, vol. iii. 
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CHAP. XV. tills cause the hostility of the English, and the mis¬ 
fortunes to which he had in conse(in('nce been sub¬ 
jected. Well disposed as were those who admi¬ 
nistered the government of France to enter into 
any j)roject for giving annoyance to Great liritain— 
anxious as they were to vindicate the national glory 
in India, where tlie flag of France had so often been 
lowered in suinnission to the rival nation, the state? 
of aflairs in Europe long rendered it im|)racticable 
for tlie Frencli to bestow much of attention and any 
portion of assistance u})on a supplicant from a dis¬ 
tant part of the world. Tippoo, howi'ver, was too 
ardently bent u])on his object to abandon it in 
despair; though the ai)parent indifference of the 
great nrition must have annoyed, it did not dis¬ 
courage him, and some time in the year 1797 a 
circumstance occurred which ]*e-animated his hoj)es. 
A ])rivateer from the Mauritius arrived at Manga¬ 
lore dismasted, and the commander solicited the 
means of repair. The officer exercising the chief 
naval authority at Mangalore, possessing a sliglit 
acipiaintancc with the French language, entered 
into conversation with the master of the disabled 
vessel, and reported, as the result, tluit this person 
rejireseiited himself as the second in command at 
the Mauritius, and stated that lu? had been S[)ecially 
instructed to touch at Mangalore for the }Hirpose of 
ascertaining the Sultan’s views regarding the co¬ 
operation of a French force which was r(?ady to be 
employed in the expulsion from India of the com- 

I 

mon enemy, the English. Notliing could be more 
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gratifying to the Sultan than such an overture ; the chap. xv. 
master of the ])rivateer was promptly admitted to 
the royal presence, and honoured Avith lojig and fre- 
(]uent conferences. The result was an arrangenuBit, 
by wdiicli the master of the vessel, though recog¬ 
nized in his high character of an envoy, wtis, for tlu^ 
sake of concealment, to be ostensibly received into 
the service of Tip])oo; the vessel Avas to be pur¬ 
chased on the ])art of that princ(% and to be laden 
Avitli merchandize for the Mauritius; and confiden¬ 
tial agents of the Sultan aa ere to })roceed in her for 
the pur])()se of concerting all that ndated to the 
proposed armament. 

The servants of Tippoo Avere less credulous than 
tlieir master. They had conversed Avith sonu' of the 
crew of the privateer, and discovered that the raidv 
and mission of the commander Avere fictitious. The 
result of their inquiries w^as communicated to the 
Sultan, together Avith a representation of the danger 
which he Avould incur by disclosing his vieAvs to the 
English Avithout any ])rospect of timely or adequate 
succour from the French. 13ut Tij)poo Avas too 
anxious that the Frenchman’s assertions should be 
true to alloAv him to entertain a doubt of them. 

He met the warnings of his ministers by a reference 
to the doctrine of predestination, by whicdi a sincaux? 
Mussulman consoles himself under all calamities, 
and excuses his AAant of exertion to avert them. 

The purchase of the vessel Avas arranged, but as the 
master w’^as to remain in Mysore, the money Avas 
entrusted to one of his countrymen to make the 
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CHAP. XV. required payment on its arrival at tlie Mauritius. 

This person absconded witl) the amount thus ob¬ 
tained, and his subsequent fate is unknown. 

Ilis iinexj)ected fliglit disconcerted in some de¬ 
gree the Siiltan’s plans, aud even shook liis confi¬ 
dence in the representations of tlie ])retended Fremdi 
envoy, who was placed under ])ersonal restraint, on 
suspicion of being in collusion wTtli the defaulter. 
Considerable delay took ])laco before Tip])oo could 
determine what course to pursius but ultimately it 
w^as resolvcul to restore the vessel to the master, on 
his giving bond for thc^ amount entrusted to his 
countryman, and to allow" him to proceed to the 
Mauritius, conveying with him two servants of 
Tij)])o(), as ambassadoi*s to the government of that 
island, with letters from their sov(‘r(‘ign. The sus¬ 
picion with whi(*h the commandcu* of the vessel had 
been regarded ]>j*obably generated a similar feeling 
in his mind; and, Indore he had been long at sea, 
he demanded to examine the letters in charge' of 
Ti])j>oo’s an)bassadors, threatening that, if refused, 
he would ])roceed on a privatc‘('ring ex])edition, in¬ 
stead of making for the Mauritius. Some alterca¬ 
tion took ])lace, wdiich w^as ended by tlu^ Frenchman 
iidopting the short and elfcetive course of forcibly 
seizing and o])ening the objects of his curiosity. 
The perusal of the letters seems to have removed his 
distrust, and he steered without lu'sitation to the 
A. D. 1798. Mauritius, where he arrived in January, 1798. 

The ambassadors were received by the French 
governor with distinguished honour; but the j)ub- 
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licity thus ^iveii to tlK^ir arrival, however flattering*, chap. xv. 
was altogether inconsistent with the secrecy wliic^li 
it Mas intended should be preserved witli regard to 
theii* mission. Tlieir despatches being o])Gned, ivere 
f(nind to express the gn^at anxiety of Tipjyoo for 
the (*o-o]>eration of tlie French in a ])lan Avin‘(‘li M\as 
laid down for tlu^ compiest of the Englisli and For- 
tiigu(\se possessions in India, and of the territories 
of tlu'ir native allies. The ansM'er Avas most cour¬ 
teous, Imt little satisfactory. Tla^ fallaciousness of 
the ex])ectati<ms which had brought Tip]K)o’s am¬ 
bassadors to th(‘ Mauritius, ami (Ik^ falsehood of tlu^ 
statements Mhich had induccnl the Sultan to scan! 
tluan, were illustrated by the declaration of tlu^ 

French authorities, that they had not at their dis¬ 
posal any adeipiate nutans of aiding the Sultan’s 
vieivs, but that his proposals should ))e transmitbal 
to the government of France, mIio, it was not 
doubted, would joyfully com]>ly with his wdslu^s. 

The letters of the Sultan Mer(‘ ac(*ordingly trans¬ 
ferred to Frances in du])licat(‘; ])ut as a long ])eriod 
would necessarily ela])se before the determination 
of the government there could be known, the go¬ 
vernor of the island, (Jeneral Malartic, resolved to 
manifest his sym])atliy with the cause of Tippoo by 
issuing a proclamation, recounting the projiosal of the 
Sultan to form an alliance w ith the French ; and his 
avowal that he only waited the moment when that 
nation should come to his assistance to declare war 
against tlie English, whom it was his cirdent desire 
to expel from India. The proclamation then ad- 
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verted to the impracticability of the island govern¬ 
ment s]>aring any jiortion of its regular troops for 
such service; and concluded witli inviting citizens, 
both vliite and black, to enrol tliemscdv('s under the 
Sultan’s Hag, assuring those who might be dis])os(Ml to 
volunteer of good pay, the amount of Avhicli was 
to b(‘ fix(Ml with tlte ambassadors, and of being 
permitted to ndrirn to tluar own country wlnai- 
ever they might desires Little could be l!Oj)ed from 
tliis nu'asure; and it seems imi)Ossibl(‘ to assign any 
reasonable motive for tlms, witliout necessity, and 
witliont any j)ros])C'Ct of advantage, giving publicity 
to that which it was most imjiortant to conceal. The 
success of the experiment was commensurate with 
its wisdom. Tip])0o’s servants re-embarkt'd with 
a mere handful of followva's, and tliey for the most 
])art the refuse of the island rabble.''' With this 
])recious addition to the strength of the Sultan, they 
landed at Mangaloix^ in April. 

As Tip])oo had expectinl to reccdvi' Iroin the 
French islands a large and (‘IliHaiw^ force, he must 
have felt some disa])j)ointn]ent on the arrival of the 
extraordinary group which accompanied his ambassa¬ 
dors on their return. Tliough ftwv in numbm* and low 
ill character, they had at least one recommendation to 
the hivour of the Sultan—they shared in his hatred of 


Their numbers are differently stated. The govern or-gen oral, 
in a minute recorded 12th August, 179(S, concludes that they 
did not exceed two hundred. Volonel Wilks, who had the op¬ 
portunity of consulting Mysorean authorities, states the number 
to have been exactly ninety-nine. 
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tlio English ; and 1 hough their feelings, with regard chap. xv. 
to the resjK^etive rights of sovereigns and ])eo]>le, 
were not su(*li as could well be reconciled with the 
service of a des])ot, this (drcuinstance seems to have 
givcm no concern either to them or their em])1oyer. 
lUirnijig with z(‘al for those ju’inciples, the ])ro])a- 
gation of whi(‘h had <l(dug(‘d Eurojie with blood, 
th(^y made no atteni])t to concc'al their ojunious; 
and—a ta(*t still moi-e extra(n‘(linary—tlu^ Sultan, 
so far fnan maniresting any dislike of tli(‘ir views, 
ostensibly gave them tlie advaiitag(' of his sanction 
and ])atronagts One of the (‘arliest measures of 
Ti])poo\s ui^w friimds was to organize a Jacobin 
club on those j)rincipl(^s of national capiality and 
universal Iratc'rnization which formed the creed of 
their countrymen at home. This association was 
not merely tohwated l)y the Sultan—it wais ho- 
ijoun'd by his s])e(*ial ap])robatio;n, and lie even 
(*ondescend(Ml to become a member of it. Whether 
or ])ot he submitted to the fraternal embrace is 
uncertain ; but it is bt^ond a doubt that he w^as 
enrolled anumg tljese asstu-tors of liberty and equa¬ 
lity, and addial to the titles wdiich he jweviously 
bore another, uhich, in the East, had at least the 
charm of novelty:'the Sultan of Mysore^ became 
Citizen Tii)poo. The tree of liberty was ])lanted, 
and the caj) of equality elevated. The citizen adven¬ 
turers met in primary assembly; “ instructed each 
other,” says Colonel Wilks, in the enforcement of 
their new^ rights, and the abandonuent of their 
old duti«‘sthe embhuns of royalty were publicly 
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burnt, and an oath of hatred to that antiquated 
institution publicly administered and taken; and 
these ceremonies took ])1aco in a country Avh(‘re one 
man held at his disjiosal the lives, liberty, and pro¬ 
perty of all oth(n*s—that man, moreovei*, thouf^di not 
only a d(\s])ot, but a tyrant, witnessin, 2 ^ these repub¬ 
lican rites witli apjirovino* oy(‘s, and giving’ to th(*ni 
ini])ortanc(‘ by liis countenances and sup]K>rt. In truth, 
the vhole life of Tip])oo was an exeunpUficatioii of 
the force of frenzicMl passion ; and no part of it moia^ 
strongly attests his total want of ordinary }>riidence 
and self-control than Ins conduct towards the men 
whom his silly embassy to tlie Mauritius had brought 
from thence, to preach under his aus])ices do(*trines 
which, if practically folloAV(‘d out, would have levelled 
the most im])eri()us of junua's Avitli the most wn^tclual 
slave whom lie o])pressed. The (*ham])ions of the 
new opinions hateal those whom the Sultan also 
most intensely liated ; and this was sufficient, not 
only to atoiu^ for all tluur extravagaiuaa but to re¬ 
commend their opinions to especial favour. 

The Earl of Moriiington arrived at Madras in 
April, and at the seat of his government in Bengal 
in May, 179S. Shortly afterwards, a co])y of the 
proclamation issued at the Mauritius, announcing 
the designs of Tij)poo, and inviting French citizens 
to join his standard, aj)})eared in Calcutta. It ne¬ 
cessarily attracted the attention of the goveriior- 
geiK^ral, whose first im])ression was to doubt its au¬ 
thenticity. The actual existence of so wild a scheme, 
so wildly ])ursued, was not, indeed, to be believed 
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U]>on slig'lit grounds. “ It seemed ineredilde,” said chap. xv. 
the governor-general, in recording liis views on the 
subject, ‘"tliat if the French really entertained a 
design of furnishing aid to Tippoo, they would j)ub- 
licly declare that design, when no other aj^jiarent 
end could be answered by such a declaration, ex¬ 
cepting that of exposing the project in its infancy to 
tlie observation of our governments lioth at liome 
and in India, and of pre])aring both for a timely aiid 
eftectual resistance. It did md ap])ear more })ro- 
bable that Ti])])oo (whatever might be his secret 
design) would have? risked so ]>nblic and unguarded 
an avowal of his hostility.”^' TIk^ governor-general, 
however, deemed it ])roper to guard against the dan¬ 
gers of rash and obstinate disbelief, no less than 
against the inconveniences that might result from 
over-hasty credence. lie forthwith instituted such 
inquiries as might lead to the determination of the 
question whether or not such a ])roc1amation had 
been issued; aiid to be pro])ared for whatc‘ver mea¬ 
sures might become necessary, he directed the gov(‘r- 
nor of Madras, (General Harris,f to turn his attention 
to the collection of a force on the coast to meet any 
emergency. 

The authenticity o/ the proclamation was soon 
ascertained ; but another doubt occurred—whether 
the step might not have been taken by M. Malartic 
without the concurrence of Tippoo, and for the pro- 

Minute recorded on Bengal Government Consultations, 12th 
August, 17,98. 

t Lord Hobarl had departed in October, 1 797. 

VOL. III. C 
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CHAP. XV. motion of some object of tlie French government 
unconnected with his interests and unautliorized by 
his consent. Tlie investigation which followed de¬ 
veloped all the facts that have been related as to tlu^ 
embassy dispatched by Ti})poo to the Mauritius, its 
flattering reception, the ])revious absence of any 
view on the part of the French authorities of aid¬ 
ing Tip])oo in any manner, and the siiliscMjuent 
])roceedings, down to the embarkation of the motley 
band of volunteers, their landing at Mangalore, and 
their admission into the Sultan’s service. Tlu^ 
feelings of Tij)poo towards the British nation and 
governnuait were previously no secret; but had a 
doubt existed on the subject, it must have been re¬ 
moved by the information elicited by the iiujuiries 
of the governor-genc'ral. It was shewn not only 
that Tippoo would gladly avail himself of any o]i- 
])ortunity that might offer for the recovery of his 
former power, but that he was not disposed to wait 
till fortune might throw the means in his way; that 
he was collecting strength for his meditated task of 
driving the English from India; and that as soon as 
he should be in a situation to commence war with a 
])robability of success, his revengeful S])irit would 
be ixdcased from the restraints to whicdi, for a time, 
it had most reluctantly and most painfully been sub¬ 
jected. His aj)plication for French assistance had 
thus for failed ; but the failure was not attributable 
to any unwillingness on the part of those addressed to 
afford the Sultan all he wanted. The French govern- 
ment at home—ifs representatives abroad—would 
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alike have rejoiced in an oj)])ortunity of strikinof a chap. xv. 

blow at tlie ])ower of (ireat Britain in India. The 

feeling' bad been manifested by the mod(^ in wliicli 

the demands of 'Ibppoo had been met. Though what 

was yielded to Ids reifuest was but a mockery of his 

wants, it was all tliat the island government could 

afford ; and in raising and dis})atching to INlangaloi’e 

the miserable band of adventunu'S who followed 

Tippoo’s ministers, tlie di^sire to annoy the British 

gevernment was not less strongly manifested than 

the want of ability to leinU'r annoyance eilective. 

Tlie feeling of hostility would certainly continue, 
and the means of elfectively gratifying it might in 
time be found. 

With tlu'. aid of allies, the British government 
had not found the coiK|uest of Ti])])oo an easy task. 

The [)robability now was, that at no distant ])eriod 
the sanK‘ lal)our must be undertaken without alliens, 
with a Frcmch force acting in conjunction with the 
sovereign of Mysore, and with (‘very native })ow(‘r 
of strength or importance united Avith those iiiAete- 
rate enemies of the English in the common object 
of driving them out of India. 

It was for the governor-general to determine 
whether he AAvmld aiford Ti])poo furtlun* time to 
mature his ])lans, and to gain strength for carrying 
them into effect, or whetlua he would strike Avhile 
the enemy was comparatively unprepared. lie pre- 
fiuTed the latter course, and the reasons by which 
his judgment was detiamined caiinoj: be more 
fairly or more ])owerfully given than in his own 

c 2 
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CHAP. XV. words:—If,” said his lordshi]), tlie conduct of 
Ti]ipoo Sultan had been of a nature which could be 
termed ambiguous or suspicious: if lie had merely 
increased liis force beyond his ordinary establish¬ 
ment, or liad stationed it in some ])osition of our 
confines, or on those of our allies, which might 
justify jealousy or alarm ; if he had renewed his 
secret intrigues at the courts of Hyderabad, l^)onah, 
and Caubul; or even if he had cTit(T(‘d into any 
negotiation with ranee, of which t1ie o1)je(‘t was 
at all obscure; it might be our duty to resort, in 
the first instance, to his construction of proceed¬ 
ings, which, being of a doubtful character, might 
admit of a satisfactory exjdauatioii. Jhit when^ 
there is no doubt there can be no matter for 
exjdanatiou. The act of Tij>})oo's ambassadors, 
ratified by himsedf, and accompaui(‘d liy the land¬ 
ing of a Fremdi foi’ce in his country, is a public, 
unqualified, and unambiguous declaration or act 
of war, aggravated by iin avowal that tlu' olject 
of the war is neither ex])lanation, re])aration, nor 
security, but the total destruction of the Bri¬ 
tish government in India. To aflcct to misun¬ 
derstand an insult and injury of such a com¬ 
plexion, would argue a consciousness either of 
weakness or of fear. No state in India can mis¬ 
construe the conduct of Tippoo ; the corres])ond- 
ence of our residents at Hyderabad and Poonah suffi¬ 
ciently manifests the construction which it bears at 
both of thofe courts ; and in so clear and plain a case 
our demand of explanation would be justly attributed 
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either to a defect of spirit or of power; the result chap. xv. 
of such a demand would tlierefore be the disgrace of 
our cliaracter, and the diminution of our influence 
and consideration in tlie eyes of our allies and of 
every ])ower in India. If tlie moineut sliould ap- 
]>ear fav'ourable to the execution of Tijipoo’s de¬ 
clared design, he would answer sucli a demand by 
an immediate attack; if, on the other hand, his ]>r(^- 
]Rirations should not be siiHiciently ad\anc(‘(l, he 
nould deny tlie existence of liis engagements nith 
France; would ])iTsist in the denial until lie had 
reaped the full Ix'iielit of them ; and finally, after 
having coni])l(ded tlie imjirovcment of his own 
army, and receivcxl the accession of an additional 
French force, he would turn the coml)ine(l strength 
of both against our ])OSsessions with an alacrity and 
confidence inspired by our inaction, and with advan¬ 
tages redoubled by our delay. In the j)resc‘nt case, 
tlie idi'a, therefor(\ of demanding explanation must 
b(^ reject(‘d, as being disgraceful in its ])rinci]de and 
frivolous in its object. Tlie demaiid of rejiaration, 
in the stried sense of the term, cannot ])roperly be 
applied to cases of intended injury, exce})ting in 
those instances where the nature of the n'paration 
demanded may be essentially connected with secu¬ 
rity against the injurious intcuition. Wliere a state 
has unjustly seizial the jiroperty, or invaded the ter¬ 
ritory, or violated the rights of another, rejiaration 
may l)e made) liy restoring what has been unjustly 
taken, or by a subsecpient acknowledgfhent of the 
right which has been infringed ; but the cause of 
our complaint against Ti]>po<> Sultan is not that he 
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CHAP. XV. lias seized a jiortion of our property wliicli he miglit 
restore, or invaded a part of our territory which lie 
miglit again cede, or violated a right which he might 
hereafter acknowledge—wc complain that, profess¬ 
ing the most amicable disjiosition, bound by sub¬ 
sisting treaties of peace and friendship, and unpro¬ 
voked by any offence on our jiart, he has manifested 
a design to effect our total dc'struction; he has ])ro- 
|>ared the means and instruments of a war of exter¬ 
mination against us ; he lias solicited and n'ceived 
tlie aid of our inveterate eiunny for the decdared 
purjiose of annihilating our canpire; and he only 
waits the arrival of a more effc‘ctnal succour to strike 
a blow against our existence. That he has not yet 
re(*eivc<l the eflectual succour which he has solicited 
may lie ascribed either to the weaknc'ss of the go¬ 
vernment of Mauritius, or to tluar want of zeal 
in his cause, or to tlie rashness and imbecility of his 
own councils : but neither the measure of his liosti- 
litv, nor of our riMit to ri^strain it, nor of our danger 
from it, are to be estimated by the amount of the 
forc(^ which he has actually obtained ; for Ave know 
that his demands of military assistance were unli¬ 
mited ; wc know that tlu^y Mere addressed not 

♦I 

merely to the government of M auritius, but to that 
of France ; and we cannot ascertain how soon they 
may be satisfied to the full extent of his acknow¬ 
ledged expectations. This, therefore, is not merely 
the case of an injury to be rejiaired, but of the jiublic 
safety to be Secured against the present and future de¬ 
signs of an irreconcilable, desjierati', and treacherous 
enemy. Against an enemy of this descrijilion no 
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etTectua] security can bo obtainc'd otlierwisc than by chap. xv. 
sucli a reduction of his ])ower as shall not only 
defeat his actual prejiarations, but establish aperiua- 
iKUit restraint u])on his future means of offence. To 
tliis s])eeies of security our right is umpiestionable, 
upon the grounds already stated: but it cannot be 
su])posed tliat Tippoo Sultan Mill \ohintarily con¬ 
cede to us a security of this nature against the 
(‘Ifects of his own rescutnient, treachery, and ambi¬ 
tion, and against the success of the most favourite 
]>roject of his mind. Since*, therefore, the princi]>les 
of/justice, and ol’ the law of nations, entitles us to 
such a security, and since mo cannot possibly obtain 
it by the voluntary concession of Ti])poo Sultan, it 
is the right of the Com])any to ce)in})el him to yi(‘ld 
it; and it is (‘(jually my duty to use that comjml- 
sion Mithout delay, provided the int(Tests of the 
Comjtany committed to my charge be not more 
('odangered by the attem])t than l>y the unrestrained 
])rogress of his pre])arations for war.”'^ 

Under the influence of the vieMs thus ex]>ounded, 
the Karl of Mornington meditated a series of l)old 
and extended o])erations agaijist Mysore. It Mas 
in the south that the blow Mas to be stru(*k, and 
it therefore became of impoidance to ascertain 
Mhat probability existed of the S])eedy asscanblage 
of a powerful army on the coast of Coromandel. 

The communications from Madras Mere discourage¬ 
ing. The resources of that ])residency \vcyo repre¬ 
sented as exhausted ; the e(juipment of an army, it 
* Minute of governor-general, 12th August, 1798. 
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CHAP. XV. was alleged, could not take place within such a 
period as would admit of its acting with effect; and 
some of the more influential of the servants of the 
government even suggested the danger of making 
any preparation for war, lest Tippoo should take 
alarm, and invade the Carnatic before the English 
were in a condition to resist liim.'^ Before the receipt 
of these representations, the governor-general had 
been led to conclude that it would be necessary to 
postpone the execution of his plan for an immedi¬ 
ate attack u])on Tij)poo. The advices from Madras 
confirmed tliis view; but as the attack was only 
to be deferred, not relinquished, and as moreover, 
under any circimistances, it would be necessary to 
place the ]3ritish territory under the government of 
Fort St. George in a state of defence, directions 
were given to extricate the army of that presidency 
from the wretched condition of inefficiency to which 
it had been reduced by the enforcement of a blind 
and undiscriminating frugality. The Earl of ]\lor- 
nington was not deterred from this course by the 
fear of alarming Ti])poo into action. ‘‘ At what 
moment,” said the governor-general, ‘‘ ho may think 
fit to strike the blow which he has openly menaced 
must always be a matter of conjecture. The interests 
and wishes of France are decidedly in his favour; 

* This point was strongly urged by Mr. Webbe, secretary to 
the government of Fort St. George, a servant of great experience, 
and who enjoyed^ a high reputation for ability as well as inte¬ 
grity ; but whose fears on this occasion seem entirely to have 
mastered his judgment. 
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the precise period of time when she may be able chap. xv. 
to aHbrd him assistance must be uncertain; it is 
etpially uncertain wliether the im])etuosity of liis 
temper will sullcr him to wait for that assistance. 

V^arious events in India mig;ht ofler opportunities 
Mhich he might deem (and perhaps with reason) 
iavourable to the success of his hostile ])rojects, and 
witliout ])rctendmg to estimate the considerations 
which may govern his conduct, it is evident that 
wliile we remain without a soldier ])repaivd to take 
the field in the Carnatic, and without an ally to 
assist our o])erations, W(^ yield to this ini]>Iacable 
adversary tlu^ dc‘(*iiled advantage of selecting the 
time and mode of his long meditated attack against 
our defen(*eless ])ossessioiis. Under theses circum¬ 
stances, 1 have never considered that the option l)e- 
tween t(mj[)orary ])eace and immediate war ri'sided 
ill our own hands. The motionless (‘ondition of our 
army on the coast, contrasted with the advanced 
state of 'Jd]jpoo’s ])reparations, places in his hands 
not only that o])tion, but the choice of the moment 
of conquest; for, in our present weakness, his first 
assault must be successful, whatever might afterwards 
be r(:‘gained by our perseverance and resolution. 

The true state of the question therefore is, whether 
by continuing unarmed and unallied we shall aban¬ 
don the issues of peace, war, and certain victory, to 
the discretion of a vindictive enemy, or whether, by 
resuming the power of meeting him in the field, we 
sliall place in our hands tlie advantage's now pos¬ 
sessed by him. With this view of the subject, the 
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CHAP. XV. assembling our forces, and the placing ourselves in 
a state of preparation for war, at least equal to that 
of the enemy, appeared to me, from the first mo¬ 
ment of tlie authentication of the proclamation, to 
be measures not of choice but of irr(‘sistible neces¬ 
sity and of indis])ensab]e duty.” After stating tliat 
his views had extended beyond mere defensive 
operations, and adverting to the reasons whicli had 
led him to defer acting u])oii tlieni, thc^ governor- 
general thus triumjdiantly dis])osod of the suggestion 
to make no improvement in the means of defence, 
lest Ti])poo sliould t]ierel)y be j)rovoked to an 
attack :—“ If the fear of an attack from him in 
tlu^ early stage of our jireparations is absolutely to 
])rt‘clude us from making theni, we are indeed u])on 
most unequal tc'rms with hiju, and we must then at 
on(‘C' determine to leave our fate at his dis])osal. 
For it vill then a])pear that avc dare not take the 
common precautions of defimee, while he, with im- 
])unity, enters into an oirensive alliance with the 
French for the declared ])ur])ose of expelling the 
llritish nation from ]ndia.”^ 

The sound and judicious views thus expressed 
were carried out with characteristic ])romptitude and 
vigour. The government of Madras was instructed 
to reform its military establishment in such a man- 

* Letter from the Earl of Mornlnc^ton to General Harris, 
acting governor of Madras, 18th July, 1798. This letter will be 
found in Mr. Lushingtoii’s interesting account of the life and 
services of Lor^j- Harris, p. 290, and in that incomparable series 
of state papers, entitled tlic Despatches, Minutes, and Gorre- 
s2)ondence of the Marquis Wellesley, vol. i. page 135. 
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ner as should remedy tlie existing grounds of com- ctiap. \ v . 
])]aint ;* and, in the meantime, the negotiations in 

The nature of the defects in the Madras establishment, the 
cause from which they had arisen, and the necessity of removing 
them, arc ably pointed out in a minute recorded by the governor- 
general, i20th July, 1798. The accuracy and imjmrtance of the 
general principles laid down therein would amjdy justify its quo¬ 
tation in the text but for the interruption which would thus be 
given to tl^e progress of the narrative’. The reader, however, 
will not be displeased by the insertion of a sliort extract in a note. 

“ My inquiries have naturally been directed to ascertain the 
causes which occasioned so alarming a difference between the 
state of our army u])on the coast and that of T'i})])oo with rela¬ 
tion to their respective jiowers of moving at a short notice. The 
result of tlic consideration which 1 have given to this subject 
h'ads me to believe that the radical defects in the constitution of 
the army on the coast, which must always retard its eqiiijiment 
for the held, are these :—the want of a permanent establishment 
of draft bullocks ; the want of a rcgidar system for the speedy 
collection of carriage liullocks from the country; the want of 
established store s of grain and of other supplies necessary for the 
jirovision of an army in the held; the want of proper regulations 
for providing camj) cquijiage ; and, lastly, the want of a regularly 
established train of artillery with all its pro])cr equipments. 

TTie motives which prevented government from providing the 
army upon the coast with the several establishments in which it is 
now deheient have certainly ]irocecdcd from an anxiety to limit 
tlu’ military charges of the presidency of Fort St. George, 

It cannot be denied that any effcctufil improvement of these 
deheient establishments would necessarily be attended with a very 
heavy expense ; but it is*equally certain that until that cx])cnse 
be incurred, the army on the coast never can possess the power 
of making a forward movement at a short notice. Under these 
circumstances, it is a most im 2 )rovident system of economy to sub¬ 
mit to the exj)ense of maintaining so large an army while we 
withhold the necessary means of putting a proportion of it in 
motion upon any sudden emergeruy. 

“ The policy has been quite different in Bengj^, where the part 
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CHAP. XV. progress at the courts of Hyderabad and Poonah were 
continued with reference to the great objects in 
view—the annihilation of French influence in India, 
and the increased security of the British dominions 
in that country by humbling the chief enemy which 
the English had to dread, Tippoo Sultan. 

The Nizam had long been anxious for a closer 
connection with the British governnumt than that 
whicli subsisted between them; but so far from any 
ap])roach having been made to gratify his wishes in 
this respect, opjiortimities for attaching him more 
intimately to English interests had been jiositively 
neglected, much to the detriment of those interests, 
and to the advancement of th(»se of the French, 'fo 
tlie liarl of Mornington fell the task of correcting 
the errors of those who had preceded him. A new 
subsidiary tjvaty, consisting of ten articles, was con- 

of the force destined for the immediate protection of the country is 
always considered as aetmdly in the field, and is equipped for 
undertaking' at the shortest warning any operations either offen¬ 
sive or defensive ; yet llengal is undoubtedly the part of our pos¬ 
sessions in India the least exjiosed to any sudden attack. 

“ The nature of our establishment in India, and the rapid 
changes which arise in the political situations of the native ])owers, 
have been generally acknowledged to rc(prirc that we should con¬ 
stantly be in a state of preparation foi war ; this acknowledged 
jirinciplc has evidently formed the basis of the whole system of 
our military establishments in India, which it has been our fixed 
policy to maintain upon a scale in point of numbers gTeatly ex¬ 
ceeding a peace establishment. 

“ The same principle necessarily demands that a large jiro- 
portion of our army should be always in readiness for active 
service.” 
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eluded witli tlie Nizam. The first five retrulated char xv. 
the pay and duties of tlie subsidiary force, tlio 
number of Mhich was fixed at six thousand. The 
sixth was a most important article. It pronounced 
that, immediately ujioii the arrival of the force at 
Hyderaliad, the whole of the officers and serjeants 
of the French [larty were to be dismiss(Tl, and the 
troo])S under them “ so dispersed nnd disorc^auized, 
that no trace of the former establishment sluill 
remain.” It was further stipulated, that thence¬ 
forward no Frenchinan should be entertained in the 
scn*vice of the Nizam, or of any of his cliiefs or dc‘- 
])end('nts; that no Frcaichman should be sunercHl to 
remain in any |)art of that ])rince’s dominions, nor 
any Euro]>ean whatever be admitted into the ser¬ 
vice of the Nizam, or ]iermitted to r(‘side within his 
territoric\s, without the knowledi^’e and consent of 
the Company’s j^overnnieiit. lly otluu- articles, the 
llritish government jdialg-ed their endeavours to ob¬ 
tain the insertion, in a new treaty contem|)lat(‘d 
Ix^tween the Com])any, the Nizam, and the Piasli- 
wa, of such a clause as should })lac(‘ each of the 
two latter at ease with regard to the other. Should 
the IMsliwa refuse, the British government under¬ 
took to mediate in any difierences that might arise. 

The Nizam bound himsedf to refrain from aggression 
on the government of Poona,h, and to acquiesce in 
the decisions of his British ally. No correspondence 
on affairs of importance was to be carried on with the 
Mahratta states, either by the Nizam or the Eng¬ 
lish, without the mutual consent and privity of both. 
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(TiAP. XV. The French corps in tlie service of tlie Nizam 
had been raised before tlie commencement of tlie 
war in which that prince was enp^aged, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the English and the Peishwa, against 
Tipjioo Sultan, but its original strength did not ex¬ 
ceed fifteen hundred. In a few years it had increased 
to elevc'u thousand, and, at the ]ieriod of the arrival 
of the Earl of Mornington in India, it consisted of 
thirteen regiments of two battalions each, amount¬ 
ing in the whole to ujiwards of fourtcum thousand 
men. Its dis(*ipline, which ha<l been regarded as 
very defective, had been greatly inijiroved; and 
although deemed by military Jiulgi'S inferior in this 
respect to the English army, it was far sujierior to 
the ordinary infantry of the native ])owers. l>(\si(]es 
field-])ie(*.es to etich regiment, therc^ was atta(*hed to 
the corps a park of forty ])ieces of ordnance, chiefly 
brass, from twelve to thirty-six pounders, Avith a 
well-trained body of artillerymen, many of whom 
were Eurojieans. A design (‘xisted of raising a body 
of cavalry to act with the cor])s, and a commence¬ 
ment had been made. The national spirit manifi^sted 
by its ohicers, and the zeal and activity which they 
displayed in advancing the interests of their own 
country and undermining those of the English, have 
been already noticed.f The death of its commander, 
M. Ilaymond,“which had occurnal a short time be¬ 
fore the jieriod under consideration, did not appear 

* The word “French” must be understood as apjdying only 
to the principal officers ; the men were generally sepoys. 

j" See vol. ii. pp. 554, 555. 
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materially to have diminished Frencli inilucncc. ciiAi*. xv. 
Ra3nnoiid was an accomplished master of intrigue, 
and a successful |)ractitioner of all the arts of crooked 
policy, but ho enjoyed little reputation for military 
skill, llis successor, M. Perou, was a more active* 
and enterprising man than Raymond, his political 
feedings were more violent, and he was far heHteu- 
acejuainte'd with the princ.ipleis of the military art. 

The se'ceuid in command, an officer named Baptiste, 
though inferior to I’e'rou in military eaidowmeaits, 
compeusate'el for the deticiency hy a huruing hatresl 
of the English, and a de-gre'e of cunning whiedi ivn- 

eD o o 

(Ic^rod liiin a most iisi'fid instrumeiit for carrying* on 
tlui designs in Avliicli tlio French jiarty had for years 
hec'ii engag-ed. 

Ihit tliis corps, so long in a constant state of in¬ 
crease, and so long the source of annoyance and a])- 
prehension to the ]>ritish government, was now sen- 
tencc'd to dis])ersion, and the tahmts of its oflicers, 
wludlKa* for war or intrigue, wca*e nnahle to arrest 
its tatce Tlie governor-general liad directed the 
government of Madras to make a detachment for 
the purpose of co-o])erating Avith the liritish troojis 
already at Hyderabad against tlic^ French force at 
that ])Iace. The despondency which on former oc¬ 
casions had operated so injuriously at Madras, had 
on this nearly jiaralyzed the arm of the British 
government, Avhen raised to strike at a most formid¬ 
able and most insidious source of danger. Objections 
were raiscid, and, but for tlie firmness and public spirit 
of General Harris, the governor, they would have 
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CHAP. XV. been fatal. He met them by declaring that he was 
prepared to take the resjionsibility of tlio measure 
ii])on himself; and that, if no ])ublic money could be 
had, he would furnish from his ])rivate funds the sum 
necessary to put the troops in motion. The rec|uired 
detachment was accordingly made, and placed under 
the command of Lieutenant Colonel Roberts. Sonu^ 
little delay occurred in its (juitting tlie Coin]niny’s 
A.D. 1798. territories; but it arrived at Hyderabad on the 10th 
of October, and joined the British for(‘,e jireviously 
at tliat place. 

On the arrival of the detachment, (.'a])tain J. A. 
Kirkpatrick, the acting ]3ritish residcait, demandiMl 
the full exe(*ution of tliat article of the treaty win cl i 
related to the French corps. But intrigue was at 
work to yu'ociire its postjionenumt, and the? Nizam 
hesitated. His minister, though well incliiu'd to the 
English, recoiled from a im^asure so vigorous as that 
called for by the British resident, and was desirous 
that resort to extremities should be delayed, and, 
if possible, altogether avoided.^ The resident en¬ 
deavoured to put an end to the vacillation of the 
court of Hyderabad by a jiowcrful remonstrance, 
concluding with an avowal of his intention to act 
without the authority of the Nizam, if that autho¬ 
rity continued to be withheld. The effect of this was 

* Sir John Malcolm, who was assistant to the British resident, 
speaking, in his Sketch of the Political History of India, of the 
character of the minister, describes it as very timid. In a private 
letter written at the time, and published in the Life of Lord 
Harris, he speaks more strongly, and declares the minister to be 
the most timid of cowards.” 
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assistofl l)y ;i iiioveiiKMit of tlie Britisli force to the CHAP. xv. 
ground Avliicli coinnianded the l^'ronch lines. There 
was now no lonffcw any room for evasion—tl\e Nizam 
and liis ininistoi* wore eonipellocl to make choice 
betw(‘eri tlie Eno'lisli and tli(‘ h^reiicli; and, as Avas 
to 1 k‘ e\j)ecl(‘d, tliey determined in favour of the 
former. A body of tAAm thousand liorse was S(mt 
to the su|)])ort of th(‘ IJritisli forc(\ and a mu¬ 
tiny AAdiicli broke out in the Fremdi camp anha] 
tlu‘ vi(‘AVS of thos(‘ wlio sought its dispc'rsion. 

Th(‘ ol)ject AAais s]>e(‘di]y c‘fi[(‘ct(al, and witliout tlu' 
loss of a single iife. TIu' Fremdi otficei's surren- 
dt‘r('d th(‘mse]v('s a^ prisoners, not laductant thus 
to t‘scap(‘ the fury of thm'r imm; and tlie s('])oys, 
aft(‘r som(‘ ])arleving', laid doAyn tlnar arms. 'Vhr 
Ayhole afliair occu])i(‘d but a few liours. The total 
rmmbta* of men disarmt'd Avas a))out eley(m tliou- 
sand, ])art of tlu^ corps l)eing absent on detachnu'nt. 

]M(‘ans Aver(' taken for tlie arrest of tin* otti(*ers com¬ 
manding the <l(‘tached force; and tlu‘ Avhole amun' 
ordei’ed to lx* s(*nt to Calcutta, from tluaux* to Ix' 
trans]»ort(‘d to l^ngland ; the governor-general en¬ 
gaging that, rin tlieir arrival tlua’e, they should 
not 1)0 treated as y)risoners of war, but lx* imme¬ 
diately restor('d to tliwir oAvn country, Avithout suf¬ 
fering any detention for exchange. The projxu'ty 
of the* ca]>tured ofKcc^rs Avas carc'fully preseryexi for 
■Tludr use, and their ])ecuniary claims on the Nizam 
'^duly S(*ttled, through the influence of the British 
Resident. 

It had been th(» desire of the goyernor-general to 
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conclude with the Peishwa a treaty similar to that 
which had been entered into with the Nizam; but 
the object w^as not attained. Though tlie relations 
between the Peishwa and the English government 
were professedly friendly, there was perhaps not 
a Mahratta chief who would have viewed the hu¬ 
miliation, or even the destruction, of the Pritish 
])ower without delight; and amid the complicated 
intrigues of which a Mahratta durbar is ever the 
scene, the attempts of the Earl of Mornington to 
restore the triple alliance to a state of eflicieiicy 
were defeated. 

In the meantime the preparations against Tippoo 
proceeded. The objects of the g(;venior-general, as 
ex})lained by himself, were, by obtaining the whole 
maritime territory remaining in the possession of 
Tippoo Sultan below the Ghauts on the coast of 
Malabar to preclude him from all future commu¬ 
nication by sea with his Eremdi allies—to compel 
him to defray the entire expenses of the w^ar, thus 
securing reimbursement of tho outlay reiuhu'ed ne¬ 
cessary l)y his hostility, and l)y crippling his resources, 
increasing the ])rol)ability of future security—to 
l>revail on him to admit permanent residents at his 
court from the English and tlieir allies, and to pro¬ 
cure the expulsion of all the natives of France in 
his service, together with an engagement for the 
perpetual exclusion of all Frenchmen both from his 
army and dominions. Before hostilities commenced, 
however, tlv^ Sultan Avas allowud time to avert them 
by timely concession. Some doubt had arisen whe- 
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thor or not the district of Wynaad were included chap. xv. 
in tlie cessions made to the Enp^lisli at the ]>eace, 
and their claim to it was abandoned. l)is])utes had 
arisen between Tippoo and the Ivajali of Coorn:, 
whom he cordially hated, and these it was proposed 
to refer to tlie decision of commissioners. In No- a.d. uos. 
vember, news arrived in India of the invasion of 
Eg‘ypt by the French, and of tlie victory obtained 
over the fleet of that nation by Lord Ncflson. Tliis 
intelligence was communicated to Ti]»]>oo, witli such 
remarks as the subject and tlie knov n vi(^ws of* the 
Sultan naturally suggested. During the same 
month, another letter was addressed by the gover¬ 
nor-general to Tippoo, adverting to the transactions 
between tliat prince and the French government of 
the Mauritius, and ])ro})Osing to send an English 
officer to Tip])oo for the purjiose of coinniuni- 
cating tlie views of the Comjiany and their allies. 

Another letter was subsecpiently dis])atched, calling 
attention to the former; and to be prepared either 
to lend vigour to the operations of war, or to facili¬ 
tate the |)rogress of negotiation, the governor-gene¬ 
ral determined to proceed to Madras, when^ ho ar¬ 
rived on the 31st of December. Hero he received 
an answer from Tippoo to the two hitters which hi' 
had last addressed to that prince. A ridiculous 
attempt was made to exjilain away the embassy to 
the Mauritius, and its consequences. In all othei* 
respects the communication was vague, almost be¬ 
yond the ordinary measure of Oriental (fefleieney of 
meaning. The })roposal to dispatch a Lritish officer 

D 2 
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CHAP. xv. to the court of the Sultan might be regarded as 
declined, Tippoo saying, that he would inform the 
governor-general at what time and ])lace it would 
be convenient to receive him, but neither time 
nor ])lace being named. The answer of the Earl 
of Mornington contained an able and indignant 
exposure' of the ce)nduct of the Sultan ; but the door 
for negotiatie)!! was still ke[)t e)pen, and acceptances 
of the' pro])e>sal ])re'viously made strenuously ])ressed 
upon Tippoo’s consideratie)!!. 

A few days later anotheu- connnunicatie)n was 
maele, re])eating the ])ro])osal, and enclosing a ledter 
from tlie Grand Seignor to Ti])])()o, deaienincing the' 
conduct e>f the French in Egy])t, and calling upon 
the Sultan te) co-o])erate' against tlie*m. Througli- 
A.D. 1799. out .January, and a eionsiden-able ])art e)f the sue*- 
ceeding month, the letters remained unanswered. 
Of the state' of aOliirs in Egy|)t, nothing satisfactory 
was kno\\'n : the arrived of a French fleet in the' 
Arabian Gulf was a])])rediended, anel it was ascer- 
taiiK'd that while Ti])poo eitlu'r neglected to answer 
the cennmunicatieuis e)f the Tlritish government, e)r 
answe'red them with studied evasion, an eml)assy 
from him to the executive Dirccte)ry of France' was 
about to take its departure' from the Danish settle¬ 
ment of Tranquebar.* Overtures for peaceful ar¬ 
rangements of differences were obviously wasted on 
such a man, and the governor-general properly deter- 

The embassy sailed early in February. The Earl of Mor- 
iiingtou disj/atched a vessel for the purpose of intercepting it, but 
t])e object was not acconijdished. 
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mined to susjieiid all negotiation witli the Sultan eiiAP. xv. 
until the united force of the arms of the Company and 
of their allies” should have made such an impression 
on his territories” as might ^"^give full (dfect to the 
just rejiresentations of the allied j)o\vers.''‘'‘' Befor<‘, 
the des|)atcli, however, containing tlu^ re[)ort of 
this intentioiE was closed, a letter was received from 
Tippoo, singularly brief and lrivolous,f but wliich 
conv(wed the Sultan’s assent, so of((Ui reijuc'stcd, 
to the mission of a Britisli oHi(*er to liis court. 

The decision of the Earl of Mornington on this oc¬ 
casion was marked hy his usual Judgintmt:—The 
d(*sign,” said hc% is evidentlv to gain time until a 
change of circunistaiic(^s and of season shall enable 
him to avail himself of the assislan(*e of France. 1 
shall endeavour to frustrate this design ; and although 

Letter from the governor-general to the Secret ('ommittee 
of the Court of Directors, loth February, 1 7P9. 

I To shew that the letter is not improperly characterized, a 
copy of it is submitted :—“ 1 have been much gratified by the 
agreea])le reccapt of your lordship’s two friendly letters, the first 
brought by a camelman, the last by Ilircarrahs, and understood 
their eontents. The letter of the prince in station, like Jumsheid ; 
with angels as his guards; with troo 2 )s numerous as tin? stars, 
the sun illumining the world of the heaven of empire and domi¬ 
nion ; the luminary giving splendour to the universe of the firma¬ 
ment of glory and ])ower ; fTic sultan of the sea and tlie land; 
the King of Rome [i. e. the Grand Seignor] ; be his emj)ire and 
his power perpetual! addressed to me, which reaeluKl you 
through the British envoy, and which you transmitted, has ar¬ 
rived. Being frequently disposed to make excursions and hunt, 

I am accordingly proceeding upon a hunting excursion. You 
will be pleased to dispatch Major Doveton (about|^whose coming 
your friendly pen has repeatedly wTitten) slightly attended (or Tin- 
attended). Always continue to gratify me by friendly letters 
notifying your welfare.” 
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CHAP. XV. I shall not decline even this tardy and insidious 
acce])tanee of my repeated propositions for opening 
a negotiation, I shall accompany the negotiation by 
the movement of the army, for the pur])oso of en¬ 
forcing such terms of peace as shall give effectual 
security to the Company’s })ossessions against any 
hostile consequences of the Sultan’s alliance with 
the French.” 

The command of the army of the Carnatic had 
been intended for Sir Alured Clarke, tlio com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces of liiaigal; but the ap¬ 
prehension of an invasion of the north of India by 
Zemaun Shah suggested the necessity of retaijiing 
that officer at Calcutta, where he was a])pointed to 
exercise the chief functions of government during the 
abs(‘nce of th(^ Earl of Mornington. The command 
thus vacated was bestowed on GtTieral Harris, Avho 
with singular disinterestedness, when the alarm on 
account of Zemaun Shah had been dispelled by the 
retrograde march of that sovereign, suggested the re- 
a]q)ointment of Sir Alured Clarke in suj)ercession of 
himself.^ The command, howi^ver, was retained by 
General Harris at the ex])ress desire of the governor- 
general, and he accordingly joined the army, which 
consisted of two thousand* six hundred cavalry 
(nearly a thousand of whom were Europeans), 
between five and six hundred European artillery- 
mt^ji, four thousand six hundred Euro])ean infantry, 
eleven thousand native infantry, and two thousand 
seven humh ed gun Lascars and pioneers; forming 
altogether a force of about twenty-one thousand. 

* See Life and Times of General Harris, pp. 242, 243. 
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The army Avas accompanied by sixty fie]d-})ioces, chap. xv. 
and was well supplied with stores. A corps, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Head, was to collect, arrang^e, 
and eventually escort supplies of provisions to this 
army during its advance. A similar cor})s, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Brown, was a])pointed to the 
discharge of similar service in Coimbatore. 

Another army, consisting of six thousand men, 
assoml)led on the coast of Malabar, undm* the 
command of General Stuart, ascended into Coorg. 

It was against this army that the first eltbrt of 
Tippoo was directed. On the 2nd of Mardi, a a.d. 
brigade of three native battalions, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Montresor, took ])ost at Sedasseer, distant 
a fcAv miles from Pcriaj>atam. On the morning of 
the 5th, an encampment was unexpect(‘dly ol)served 
to be in progress of formation near the latter ])lace. 

Before the evening it had assumed a formidable ap¬ 
pearance ; several hundred tents were countcHl, and 
one of them, being green, seemed to mark the pr(‘- 
sence of the Sultan. The most recent information, 
however, was o])posed to the belief that the tent 
was designed to shelter Tip])Oo, it being repn^sented 
that he had marched to meet the Madras army, and 
that a detachment, under Mahomed lleza, was the 
only force left in the neighbourhood of S(‘ringa- 
patam. In this state of uncertainty, Gcuieral Stuart 
resolved to strengthen the brigade of Colonel Mont¬ 
resor by an additional battalion of sepoys, and wait 
for further intelligence to determine his Aiture course. 

At break of day on the 6th, General Hartley, the 
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CHAP. XV. Becolul in command, advanced to reconnoitre. He 
could discern tliat the wl^i^fle of the enemy’s army 
was in motion, hut the thick jungle which covered 
the country and the haziness of tlie atmosphere 
rendered it impossible to ascertain the object of the 
movement. Uncertainty was removed soon after 
nine o’clock by an attack on the British line. The 
front and rear were assfiiled almost at the same mo¬ 
ment, and the advance of tlie eneiny had been con¬ 
ducted with such secrecy and ex])odition, that the 
junction of the battalion destined to reinfon^e Colo¬ 
nel Montresor was prevented. His brigade was 
completely surrounded, and for several hours had to 
sustain the attack of the enemy und(‘r the disad¬ 
vantage of great dis])arity of numbers. (general 
Stuart, on receiving intelligence of the attack, 
marched with a strong body of Euro])eans, and en¬ 
countering the division of the enemy which was 
acting on the rear of the English brigade, put them 
to flight after a smart engagement of about half an 
hour’s duration. The attack in the front still con¬ 
tinued, and on reaching it General Stuart found the 
men nearly exhausted with fatigue, and almost desti¬ 
tute of ammunition ; but the fortune of the day was 
decided, and the enemy retreated in all directions. 

Notwithstanding the reports of the Sultan having 
advanced to oppose General Harris, this attack was 
made under his personal command, and he was pro¬ 
bably encouraged to it l)y the recollection of the 
success whi6h some years before had followed an 
attempt not very dissimilar in the destruction of the 
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force under Colonel Baillie. The Sultan, however, in chap. xv. 
this instance, gained neither honour nor advantage. 

His loss has been estimated as high as two thousand, 
while that of the English fell short of a hundred 
and fifty.* The discovery thus made of the unex¬ 
pected proximity of Tippoo induced General Stuart 
to change the disjiosition of his force, and to aban¬ 
don the post occupied at Sedasseer. This circum¬ 
stance enabled the Sultan, with his usual veracity, 
to claim a victory. Tt was apprehended that he 
might hazard another attack, but, after remaining 
several days on the spot which he had first occupied, 
he retired without attempting again t<» disturb the 
English force under General Stuart. His cfi(»rt,s 
were now directed to resist the advance of CJeneral 
Hi irris, wlio, having been joined by the contingent 
of Hyderabad and tlie troops of Nizam Ali, laid 
crossed the Mysorean frontier, with an army a])oiit 
thirty-seven thonsand strong, on the day on wliich 
Tippoo had encamped near Periapatam. His marcli 
was attended with many difhciiltic‘S, but they were 
surmounted by care and })erseverance, and on the 
27th of Marcli tlic army of tlie Carnatic had ad- a. d. 1799. 
vanced to Mallavelly, witliin forty miles of Serin- 

* The Rajah of Coorg, who was with General Stuart on this 
occasion, in a letter to the governor-general, thus related his im¬ 
pressions :—To describe the battle which General Stuart fought 
with these two regiments of Europeans, the discipline, valour, 
strength, and magnanimity of the troops—tlie courageous attack 
upon the army of Tippoo, surpasses all example^in the world. In 
our Shasters and Puranas, the battles fought by Akered and Ma- 
karul arc much celebrated, but they arc unequal to this battle.’’ 
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from which they opened a cannonade upon the Eng¬ 
lish force. A general action followed, in which 
Tippoo was defeated with severe loss. He retired, 
and his subsequent movement was designed to place 
his army in the rear of that of General Harris, whc» 
he expected would advance towards Seringajiatam 
by the route taken by Lord Cornwallis On that 
route Ti])poo had taken his usual precaution of 
destroying all the forage. But the Sultan was dis- 
a]>pointed of the success which he had aiitici])ated. 
At an early period of the march, General Harris had 
formed the design of crossing the Cauvery at a ford 
some distance below Seringapatam. The motives 
to this deviation from the nsual route were various; 
one object was to mislead the enemy, another to 
facilitate communication with the army of Malabar 
and with the cor])s under Colonel Brown and Colo¬ 
nel Read. Besides these inducements, the ford was 
said to be easy, the country was believed to have 
escaped the operation of the devastating policy of 
Tippoo, and the southern part of Seringapatam was 
regarded as the least defensible. The detour was 
effected so secretly, that the army, with its park and 
ordnance, had crossed the rivei’ and encamped near 
the fort of Soorilly before Tippoo was aware of the 
movement. When, too late, he became apprized of 
it, he is said to have exclaimed, “We have arrived 
at the last stage,” and to have solemnly demanded 
of his principal officers what was their detennina- 
tion. They answered by professing their readiness 
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to die with him, and henceforward every act of chap. xv. 
resistance or defence was performed under the chil¬ 
ling influence of despondency. 

The advance of the British army, after crossing 
the Cauvery, to the position intended to be taken 
up before Seringapatam was slow. The distance 
was only twenty-eight miles; but though undisturbed 
by the enemy, such was the exhausted state of the 
draught cattle, that five days were consumed in ])er- 
forming it. The deficiency of these animals had 
seriously impeded the progress of the army from its 
commencement. It had been a source of com])laint 
from the time of Sir Eyre Coote, if ]iot from an 
earlier ])eriod ; but no measures had been taken to 
guard against the inconveiiience. The neglect ])er- 
haps was encouraged, if it were not originated, by 
the sanguine belief which was so widely entertained 
that every war in which the English ha])pened 
to be engaged in India was to be the last. At 
length the ca])ital of Tippoo was within view, and 
the English general issued an order at once brief 
and inspiring. It ran thus“ The commander-in- 
chief takes this opportunity of expressing Ins deep 
sense of the general exertions of the troops through¬ 
out a long and tedious march in the enemy’s country 
with the largest equipment ever known to move 
with any army in India. He congratulates officers 
and men on the sight of Seringapatam. A conti¬ 
nuance of the same exertions will shortly put an 
end to their labours, and place the British colours 
in triumph on its walls.” 
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commenced. On the night of its arrival at its 
position, an attempt was made upon the enemy’s 
advanced posts. It partially failed; but the attack 
being renewed on the following morning, was com¬ 
pletely successful. On that day. General Floyd was 
dispatched with a considerable body of infantry and 
cavalry, and twenty field-pieces, to join General 
Stuart. Tippoo made a large detachment to in¬ 
tercept them; but all attempts failed, and the 
united bodies joined General Harris in safety at 
Seringapatam. Before their arrival, Tippoo had 
addressed a letter to General Harris, the first that 
he had forwarded to any English authority for 
a considerable ])criod. Its i)urport was to declare 
that the writer had adhered firmly to treaties, 
and to demand the meaning of the advance of the 
English armies, and the occasion of hostilities. 
The English commander answered by directing the 
Sultan’s attention to the letters of the governor- 
general for ex])lanation. 

The })reparations of the siege continued to be 
carried on, and much was effected of great import¬ 
ance, the relation of which would be tedious. On 
\.D. 1799 . the 17th of April an attem})t <nade by the enemy 
to establish a redoubt on the northern bank of 
the river was defeated by a force under Colonel 
Vaughan Hart, though exposed to a heavy cannonade 
from the fort. The post thus gained by the English 
was connected^ with others previously established, 
with a view to the future operations of the siege. 
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The 20th of April was marked by a tardy over¬ 
ture from Tipjioo to negotiate. The governor- 
general had prepared General Harris to enter on 
this task by transmitting with his final instructions, 
on the opening of the campaign, drafts of two trea¬ 
ties, cdther of which he a^us authorized to adopt 
under certain s])ecified circumstances. After con¬ 
sulting the commissioners ai)])ointed to assist the 
general in political arrangements,^’ he determined, 
in reply to the Sultan’s advance, to transmit a draft 
of preliminaries, embodying the conditions of the less 
favourable of the two ])ro])osed treatic's between 
which he had to choose. This, as it appeared from a 
des])atch addr(‘ssed by the governor-general to Gene¬ 
ral Harris threes days ai*t('r the date of the overture, 
and when, consiMjuently, the former was not aware 
of its having been made, was in perfect accordance 
with his views of the coui'se p]’ 0 ])er to be takcai 
under the state of circumstances whi(*h then existed.f 
The articles thus ])ro])osed to Tij)poo ])rovided lor 
the rt‘ce])tion at his (H)urt of an ambassador fj*om 
each of the allies; for the immediate dismissal of 
all foreigners, being natives of countries at war witli 

* The functions of these commissioners bore no resemblance to 
those of the officers who, under a similar name, had sometimes been 
authorized to destroy the effect of military arrangements, however 
well concerted. They were subordinate to the cornmander-in-chief; 
their duties were confined to political and diplomatic affairs; and 
even in these they could only advise, not control. The object of 
their appointment was to relieve the general, and allow of his 
devoting his full attention to his military dutie^. 

t The despatch of the governor-general was dated the 23rd of 
April. 
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CHAP. XV. Great Britain; for the renunciation by the Sultan 
of his connection with the French, and for the per¬ 
petual exclusion of that people from his service and 
dominions; for the cession to the allies of one-half 
the dominions of which he stood possessed at the 
commencement of war; for the relinquishment of 
the claims of Tippoo to any districts in dis])ute witli 
the allies or the Rajah of Coorg; for tlie payment 
to the allies of two crores of sicca ru])ees, one-half 
immediately, and the remainder within six months; 
for the release of prisoners; and for the delivery of 
hostages as security for the due fulfilment of the 
previous stipulations. These conditions were severe, 
but not more severe than justice and necessity war¬ 
ranted. While Tippoo retainetl the powcn- of being 
mischievous, it was certain he would never cease to 
atford cause for alarm. So intense was his hatred 
of the English, and so perfidious his character, that, 
instead of allowing him the choice of retaining a 
diminished share of dominion and influence, or of 
losing all, the British authorities would have been 
justified in declaring’, like the great powers of Eu¬ 
rope at a later date, with regard to another enemy,* 
that they “ would no more treat with him, nor with 
any member of his family.” ' 

General Harris required an answer to be sent 
within forty-eight hours, together with the required 
hostages and the first crore of rupees, under pain of 
extending his demand to the surrender of Seringa- 
patam. No afiswcr arrived, and the labours of the 


* Napoleon. 
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besiegers went briskly on. They were only sus- chap. xv. 
pended when an attack from the enemy required to 
be repelled; and in these conflicts success invariably 
rested with the English. On the 2Gth of April it a. D. 1799 . 
became necessary to dislodge the enemy from their 
last exterior entrenchment, distant something less 
than four hundred yards from the fort, covered on 
the right by a redoubt, and on the loft by a small 
circular work ojien in the rear. The duty was en¬ 
trusted to Colonel Wellesley,* ivho commanded in 
the trenches. It was a service of difflculty; but, in 
the course of the night and of the following morn¬ 
ing, was successfully performed, though not without 
considerable loss. This achievement seems to have 
been deci)ly felt by Tippoo; and, shaking off the 
lethargy or the disdain which had hitherto withheld 
him from replying to General Harris’s proposals, he 
dispatched another letter, acknowledging their trans¬ 
mission, but alleging that, as the i)oints in question 
were weighty, and without the intervention of am¬ 
bassadors could not be brought to a conclusion, he 
was about to send two j'ersons for the purpose of 
conference and explanation. General Harris, in his 
answer, offered Tippoo once more the advantage of 
the proposals formerly-transmitted, without an addi¬ 
tion to the demands therein made; but declined 

* It is scarcely necessary to observe that this officer was the 
brother of the governor-general, who, after establishing a brilhant 
military reputation in India, vanquished in succession the great ge¬ 
nerals whose talents had given fame and dominion to republican 
and imperial France, including that extraordinary man at whose 
name all Europe had quailed. 
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to receive vakeels, unless they were accompanied by 
the required hostages and specie, in recognition of 
the terms being accepted.^ The Sultan’s deter¬ 
mination was demanded by three o’clock on the fol¬ 
lowing day. No rejdy was forwarded hj him; and 
from the moment in which he received this com¬ 
munication from General Harris, ho is represented 
as passing rapidly through an agony of grief into a 
silent stupor, from which ho seldom awoke (^xcept 
for the purpose of professing a confidence which he 
could not feel, that his capital would be successfully 
defended. 

On the 80th of April, the fire of tlie English 
batteries was opened for the im])ortant operation of 
breaching; and on tlu^ (‘veiling of the 3]*d of May, 
the breach was considered practicable. Ilefore day- 
l)reak on the 4th, the troops destined foj* the assault 
were stationed in the trenches. They consisted of 
nearly two thousand four hundred European, and 
about eighteen hundred native infantry. The com¬ 
mand was entrusted to Major-General Baird. The 
instructions of the commander-in-chief to this officer 
were to make the capture of the rampart his first 
object. For this ])urposo General Baird divided the 
force under his command iuito two columns; one 

* The object of Tippoo in all these advances was delay;’ and 
his character appears to have been perfectly understood by Gene¬ 
ral Harris. Writing to a friend soon after his entering on the 
command, the general says—You are for negotiation, so am 1. 
But the rascal ^Tippoo] would humbug me, and make me lose 
the game, if he could once get me to listen to him.”—Life of 
Lord Harris, page 259. 
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commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Dunlop, the chap. xv. 
other 1)y Colonel Sherbrook. The assault was to 
take place at one o'clock; and at a few minutt^s 
]iast that hour, General Baird, having completed all 
his arrangements, stepped out of the trench, and 
drawing his sword, exclaimed, ‘‘ Now, my brave 
fellows, follow me, and prove yourselves worthy of 
the name of British soldiers!” In an instant both 
columns rushed from the trenches, and entered the 
bed of the river under cover of the fire from the 
batteries. They Avere instantly discovered by the 
enemy, and assailed ])y a heavy fire of rockc'ts and 
musketry. On the previous night the river had 
been examined by two officers named Farquar and 
Lalor, and sticks had been set up to indicate the 
most convenient ])]ace for fording. Both the at¬ 
tacking })arties ascended the glacis and the bn^aches 
in the fausse-braye together. On the sIo])e of the 
breach the forlorn-lnqie Avas eiicoimtered by a body 
c)f the enemy, and the greater jiortion of those (m- 
gaged fell in the strnggh^; bnt the assailants ])ressed 
on, and Avithin seven minutes after they had issued 
from their trcTiches the British flag Avas Avaving 
from the summit of the breach. 

As soon as sufficient' force Avas collected, the tAvo 
parties filed off right and left, according to the ])laii 
])roposed by General Baird. The party detached for 
the right marched rapidly forward on the southern 
rampart, under Colonel Sherbrook. The gallantry of 
Captain Molle, commanding the greiiadiers of the 
Scotch brigad(\ Avas emimmtly consjucuons and ser- 

i: 
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CHAP. XV. vicoable. Running forward almost singly, he pursued 
the enemy till lie reached a mud cavalier, where he 
planted a flag and displayed his hat on the point of 
his sword. Ilis men soon collected around him, and 
being joined by the rest of the troojis engaged in 
this attack, they advanced rapidly, the enemy retreat¬ 
ing before their bayonets. The remaining cavaliers 
were carried in succession, and in less than an hour 
after ascending t])e breacli, the party, after occu])ying 
tlu^ whole of the southern ramparts, arrived at that 
portion of them surmounting the eastern gateway. 

The progress of the column which had jirocccded 
to the left was not Cjuite so rapid. Colonel Dunlop, 
l)y whom it was commanded, had been wounded in 
the conflict at the summit of tlie breacli; and just 
as the ])arty began to advance from tluit ]>oint, the 
resistance in front was jiowcrfnlly aided by tlu^ 
flanking musketry of the inner ramparts. All tlie 
leading oflicers being either killed or disalded, Lieu¬ 
tenant I'arquar ])laced himself at the head of the 
party, but instantly fell dead. Captain Lainbton, 
brigade-major to General Baird, now assumed the 
command; and the column, though not without 
sometimes being brought to a stand, ])us]ied for¬ 
ward, killing many of the cTiemy and driving the 
rest before them, till they reached a j)oint where 
the approach of the right column was perceptible. 
Here the enemy were thrown into the utmost con¬ 
fusion, and the slaughter became dreadful. The 
o]>erations 5f this column were ably supported 
by a detachment under Cajitain (xoodall, wliich. 
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having effected a j)assage over the ditch between chap, xv, 
the exterior and interior ramparts, took tlie (‘nemy 
in flank and rear. The result of these combined 
attacks was, that when both divisions of the Britisli 
force met on the eastern ram])art tlie wiiole of the 
wairks w^ere in their possession. Tlie only remain¬ 
ing objects of anxiety were the })alace and person of 
the Sultan. 

With regard to the Sultan the greatest uncer¬ 
tainty prevailed. Whether or not he had perished in 
the conflict, and, if he still survived, whether he had 
effected his esca])e, or remained to fall with his 
capital ijito the hamls of the victors, w(Te <juestions 
to which no satisfactory answer couhl be obtained. 

Three oilic(u*s of the general staff, Majors Dallas, 

Allan, and Reatson, j)assing along the ram])arts, 
discoveiXMl three men d(^s})erate]y wwmded and appa¬ 
rently dead."^ Two of these, from tlu‘ir dress and 
other circumstances, a])peared persons of distincthm; 
and one, u])on examination, manifesting signs of re¬ 
maining life, was raised by the British officers. Tt was 
not the Sultan, as had been conjectured, but oni‘ of his 
most distinguished officers named Syed Sail), lie 
was recognized by Major Dallas, wdio addressed him 
by his name. ITo had ])feviously ap])eared excited and 

* This is the account given by Major Beatsoii, one of the parties 
present. C/oloiiel Wilks says that the ollicers discovered two 
men, one of whom seemed of distinction. The statement oi an 
eye-witness has been preferred to that of an author who had not 
the same advantage. At the same time it wouM be wrong to 
omit the opj^ortunity of bearing testimony to the general accuracy 
and precision of Colonel Wilks's statements. 

E 2 
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alarmed; but the kind bearing of the British officers, 
and the recognition of his person by one of them, 
seemed to divest him of fear, and he became in¬ 
stantly composed and tranquil. He raised Major 
Dallas’s hand to his forehead and embraced his knees, 
but was unable to speak. On partaking of some 
water, his power of speech returned, and he inquired 
how Major Dallas came to know him. Being in¬ 
formed that he was the officer commanding the 
escort of the commissioners at Mangalore many 
years before, Syed Saib at once recollected him. 
A surgeon passing was called by the officers to the 
assistance of the Avounded man, but having with 
him neither instruments nor dressings, he was un¬ 
able to afford any. The palanquin of Syed Sail) was 
then sent for to convey him to cam]), and tlie d])- 
portunity was taken to inquire if tlie Sultan was in 
the fort. Syed ansAvered that he was in the palace. 
The attention of the British officers was now called 
off by a firing of musketry occasioned by a sally of 
the enemy, and they left Syed Sail) in the charges of 
two sepoys. But their kindness was unavailing. 
Soon after the departure of those Avho had endea¬ 
voured to rescue him from death, the unfortunate 
man attempted to rise, bifc staggering from the 
weakness occasioned by his wound, he fell into the 
inner ditch. 

The firing which interrupted the attentions shewn 
by the three officers to Syed Saib having ceased, 
tlu'y proceeded to a spot where they could obtain a 
distinct view of jiart of the interior of the palace. 
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There they could perceive a number of persons as- chap. xv. 
semblod as in durbar, one or two being seated, and 
others apju-oaching them with great respect. They 
then sought General Baird, to communicate to tliat 
officer what they had heard, and wliat they had 
observed. Tlie general had jncviously received 
information of similar imjiort, and had lialted his 
troops for refreshment before he proceeded to sum¬ 
mon the palace. The men being somewhat reco¬ 
vered, and the necessary jireparations made for 
attack should the summons be disregarded, Major 
Allan was despatched to offer jirotc^ction to the 
Sultan and every person within the palace on 
immediate and unconditional surrender. Having 
fastened a white cloth on a serg(‘ant’s ])ike, he 
proceeded with some European and native troops 
to execute his mission. lie found part of the 83rd 
regiment drawn up before? the palace, and several of 
Ti])j)oo’s servants in the balcony apparently in great 
consternation. Major Allan made the communica¬ 
tion with which he was charged, and desired that 
immediate intimation of it might be given to the 
Sultan. In a short time tlu? killadar and another 
officer came over the terrace? of the front building 
and descended by an •unfinislK?d part of the w^all. 

They evidently laboured under great embarrass¬ 
ment, but not to such an extent as to prevent the 
exercise of their ingenuity in endeavouring to pro¬ 
cure delay, with a view, as Major Allan thought, 
with great appearance of probability' of (?fiecting 
their escajie under cover of the night. To these 
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functionaries Major Allan repeated the substance of 
his message ; pointed out the danger of neglecting 
it; Urged the necessity of immediate determina¬ 
tion ; pledged himself for the due performance of 
the promise which he bore; and, finally, required 
to be admitted into the palace, that he might re¬ 
peat his assurances of safety to the Sultan himself. 
To this projiosal Tippoo’s servants manifested great 
dislike, but Major Allan insisted, and called upon 
two English officers, one of whom spoke the native 
language with extraordinary fluency, to accom])any 
him. The party ascended by the broken wall, and 
from thence lowered themselves down on a terrace 
where a large body of armed men were assembled. 
It was forthwith explained to these persons, that the 
flag borne by Major Allan was a pledge of security 
to them ])rovided no resistan(*e were offered, and a 
singular steq) was taken in order to induce them to 
give credit to thci assertion. With a degree of 
confidence which can only be characterized as im- 
])rudent and rash, Major Allan took off his sword, 
and placed it in charge of Tippoo’s officers. The 
situation of the Sultan was still unascertained. The 
killadar and other persons affirmed that he was 
not in the i)alaco, though his family were. The 
oriental fondness for delay was still indulged, and 
the killadar seemed not to know in what manner to 
act. After a further repetition of the assurances 
and the warnings which had been already given, 
the latter be?iig enforced by reference to the feel¬ 
ings of the troops before the palace, which the 
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killadar was apprized could not be restrained witli- chap. xv. 
out difficulty, that personage and his companions 
left the British officers, wlio now began to feel tlieir 
]>()sition critical. A number of })ersons continued 
to move hurriedly backwards and forwards within tlu^ 
palace, and of the object of these movements Major 
Allan and his colleagues were necessarily ignorant. 

He hesitated whether he should not resume his 
sword; but, with more j)rudence than he had dis- 
})layed in divesting himself of the means of deienccs 
he resolved to abide by the choice which he had 
made, lest by an a])pearance of distrust he should 
preci])itate some dreadful act. The ])(H>ple on the 
terrace, however, a])pc'ared to be anxious for the 
success of the British mission, and to Feel great 
alarm at the ])ossibility of its failure. They en¬ 
treated that the flag might be held in a cons])icuous 
j)osition, in order at once to give confidence to the 
inmates of the ])alace, and ])revent the English 
troops from forcing the gates. At length the Ibr- 
bearance of Major Allan became exhausted, and h(‘ 
sent a message to the sons of Ti])poo, who were ad¬ 
mitted to be in the ])alace, urging uj)on them once 
more the necessity of decision, and informing them 
that his time was limitcHl. They answered that they 
would receive him as soon as a carpet could be spread 
for the purpose, and shortly afterw^ards the killadar 
re-appeared to conduct him to their presence. 

He was introduced to two of the [udiu es, one 
of whom he recollected from having <»witnessed his 
delivery, with another brother, into the charge oi 
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ance of the treaty concluded hy that nobleman with 
their father. Painful and humiliating as was that 
scene to the house of Ti])poo, it was exceeded in 
bitterness of calamity by the spectacle which Major 
Allan now witnessed. The sons of Tippoo were 
then to be temporary residents with the English till 
the territorial cessions could bo effected, and the 
pecuniary jiayincnts made, by which their father had 
agreed to purchase the })riYilege of retaining his 
])lace among sovereign ])rinces. They had now be¬ 
fore them nothing but unconditional submission to 
a foreign power, which held ])ossession of the capital 
of their country; which could dispose at pleasure of 
every vestige of territory which yet owned Tippoo 
as its lord, and to whose humanity himself and his 
family would owe their lives should they be s])ared. 
The feelings of despondency and fear resulting from 
these disastrous circumstances wci*o strongly de¬ 
picted on the features and indicated by the manner 
of the princes, notwithstanding their efi'orts to suji- 
press their exhibition. Major Allan having endea¬ 
voured to give them confidence by referring to the 
objects of his mission, represented the imi)ossibility 
of their father’s escape, and j^ntreated them, as the 
only way of j)reserving his life, to discover the ])Iace 
of his concealment. They answered, that he was 
not in the palace. Major Allan then proposed 
that the gates should be opened to the English. 
This reneweeV the alarm which the courteous bearing 
and pacific assurances of the British officer had, in 
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some degree, calmed, and they expressed a disin- chap. xv. 
clination to take so important a step without tlie 
authority of the Sultan. The necessity of yielding 
being, however, again strongly pressed, and Major 
Allan having promised to post a guard of their own 
sepoys within the palace, and a party of Euro])eans 
without, to suffer no person to enter without his 
own special authority, and to return and remain with 
the princes till General Baird arrived, they con¬ 
sented, and the palace gates o])ened to admit as 
coiKjuerors that people whose utter expulsion from 
India had been meditated by its master. 

Before the gates vas General Baird, and Major Al¬ 
lan was ordered to bring the princes to the generaFs 
])resence. Alarmed and reluctant, they raised various 
objections to quitting the palace, but at length they 
allowed themselves to be led to the gate. Tlie mo¬ 
ment was not the most favourable for their introduc¬ 
tion, for (Jeneral Baird had not long before Deceived 
information of Tip 2 )oo, in strict accordance with his 
character, having murdered a number of English 
prisoners who had fallen into his hands, llis indig¬ 
nation was highly excited, and to a feeding natural 
and even laudable in itself, may perhaps be ascribed 
the harshness which in one respect he seems to 
have manifested towards the captive sons of Ti]i})oo. 

He in the first instance hesitated to confirm the 
conditions made with them by Major Allan, unless 
they would inform him where their fiither was. The 
attempt to procure the desired info?;mation failed, 
and the general finally assured the princes of pro- 
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General Baird had any serious intention of violat¬ 
ing a promise solemnly made by one of his officers 
under instructions from himself, and by virtue of 
which possession of the palace had been obtained; 
but it is to be lamented that the glory earned 
by the capture of Seringapatam should have been 
shaded by even the appearance of want of genero¬ 
sity or good faith. Apart, indeed, from all reference^ 
to the special obligation which the British autho¬ 
rities had incurred, the attempt to extort from the 
terror of the sons an ex])0sure of the retreat of the 
father must be condemned, as at variance with some 
of the holier feelings of the human heart. There 
was no proof that the young men, who were now 
the ])risonors of the British general, had partici- 
[>ated in the guilt arising from the murder of his 
soldiers ; and they ought not to have been subjc^cted 
to moral torture for the ])ur])Ose of discovering the 
retreat of the criminal, he bcijig their father. The 
cruelty of Ti])poo merited the severest retribution 
which could be inflicted, but if even ho had been 
found within the palace, he must have sharcid the 
safety })romised to all beneath its roof, or the honour 
of the British nation would liave been irreparably 
tarnished. 

* As this part of the narrative rests solely on official papers, 
it would be unnecessary to authenticate the statement in tlie text 
more particularly, were not the fact related almost incredible. It 
is right, therefore# to state, that it is attested by General Baird 
himself in his report to General Harris. 
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A minute search throughout the palace was or- chap. xv. 
(lored, with a view to securing the person of the 
Sultan, who, notwithstanding the denial of his fol¬ 
lowers, was yet believed to be within its walls. The 
zenana w^as exempted from scrutiny, but a guard 
was placed round it sufficient to prevent the escape 
of Ti])i)oo if he were concealed there. The search 
was unavailing, and information was next sought by 
acting on the fears of tlie killadar. This officer, 
uj)on being threatened,^ jdaced liis hands on tlie Lilt 
of Major Allan’s sword, and solemnly rc^peated las 
former protestation, that the Sultan was not in tlie 
palace; adding, however, and as it seems for the 
first time, that he lay wounded at a distant }>art of 
the fort. To the sjiot which he named lie ottereil 
to conduct the British officers, and professed himself 
ready to submit to any punishment which the gene¬ 
ral might be jileased to inflict, if he were found to 
have deceived him. The })lace to which the kil¬ 
ladar led was a gatew^ay on the north side of the fort. 

Here hundreds of dead bodies wTre ])iled one ujion 
another, and the darkness rendered it almost iin- 
jiossiblc to distinguish either form or features. 

Lights wore procured, and an examination of the 
fallen victims of ambitipn w^as commenced. The dis¬ 
covery of the Sultan’s jialanquin, and of a wounded 
person lying under it, seemed to indicate that the 
object of the search was attained; but the man 
whose position in this scene of death and carnage 

* Major Bcatson says, “ severely threatened. * General Baird, 
indeed, seems to have entertained no dislike to strong measures. 
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appeared to mark him out as the Sultan was only 
one of his confidential servants who had attended 
him throughout the day. But the necessity for fur¬ 
ther search w^as at an end. The wounded servant 
pointed to the spot where his master had fallen; and 
a body dragged from the accumulated mass above 
and around it was recognized by the killadar as that 
of the Sultan. Being ])laced in a palaiujuiii, it was 
conveyed to the palace, where multij)lied testiuionies 
to its identity removed all ground for doubt. 

Tij)poo had fallen, but his fall was scarcely known, 
and it certainly contributed nothing towTirds tlu' 
result of the day. During the last fourteen days of 
the siege he had fixed his abode at a })lace for¬ 
merly occupied by a water-gate, wdiich Tippoo had 
some years before closed. Here he erected a small 
stone choultry, enclosed by curtains, and four small 
tents WTre fixed for his servants and luggage. Ovcn- 
whelnied with des])ondency, he sought consolation 
in those miserable dogmas, half common-})lace, half 
paradox, which have so often ])assed current as 
sound ])hilosophy,^^' and struggled to renovate hope 
by the delusions of judicial astrology. A rigid Ma¬ 
hometan, he did not in the hour of his distress 
disdain the knowledge whicli the bramiiis were re- 
])utcd to ]) 0 ssess, and their art was invoked for the 
Sultan’s information. Either from the elfect of 
chance, or from observation of the circumstances of 

* It is recorded that one of the apothegms most frequently on 
the Sultan’s lips*during this time was the standing sophism, tliat 
as a mail can die only once, the period is of little consequence. 
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the siege, both Mahometan and Hindoo astrologers 
declared the 4th of May a day of danger. To avert 
the threatened calamity, the bramins recommended 
an oblation, and the fears of the Sultan induced him 
to l)estow the means of making it. On the morn¬ 
ing of the day on which peril was apprehended he 
])roceeded to the })alace, bathed, and, Mussulman as 
he was, presented, through a bramin of high re])uta- 
tion for sanctity, the required oblation with all the 
customary formalities. A jar of oil formed part of 
the offering; and, in conq)liance with a ITindoo 
custom, tlu^ Sultan endeavoured to ascertain the 
as])ect of fate from the form of his face as reflected 
from the surface of the oil. Whether the exhibition 
indicat(Hl good or evil is not known; but, as Colonel 
Wilks obsei’ves, the result de])ends on mechani(*al 
causes, ami the reflection of any face may be 
formed to any fortune.” Aliout noon the Sultan had 
completed th(‘ceremonies which des])airhad led him 
to jnuctiso at the ex])ense of his consistency as a be¬ 
liever in Mahomet, and ho re])aire(l to the choultry to 
partake of his mid-day repast. On his way he was 
informed by two spies that the 1)esiegers were pre¬ 
paring to storm. He remarked, that an assault l)y 
day w^as not ])robable. » An officer who commanded 
near the breach also apprized him that there ap- 
])eared to be an unusual number of men in the 
trenches, and recommended that orders should be 
issued for the troops to be on the alert. Tippoo 
again expressed his belief that tlu‘ atteifi])t to assault 
would not be made by day; and coolly added, that if 
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intelligence that reached him was calamitous. It 
announced the death, by a cannon-ball, of the man 
from whom he had received the last communication, 
and who was one of his chief officers. The Sultan 
was agitated, but gave the orders necessary for the 
occasion, and sate down to his rejiast. It was yet 
unfinished when he received a report that the storm 
had commenced, and he hastened to the northern 
rampart.^ 

He found that the English had surmounted the 
breach, and placing himself behind one of the tra¬ 
verses of the rampart, he fired seven or eight times 
on the assailants, and, as was believed by those who 
attended him, killed scweral Europeans. The flight 
of liis troops before the victorious besiegers coinjiel- 
led him to retire; though whenever an (►p})ortunity 
otfered for making a stand, he is stated to havc^ em¬ 
braced it. But no efforts which he was able to 
make could turn the current of success. He had 
received a sliglit wound, and the exertions which 
he Avas unavailingly making rendered ])ainful the 
lameness under which he laboured. Finding a 

* Major Heatson reverses the otder of the two accounts here 
noticed—the receipt of the news of the officer’s death and tliat of 
the assault. The account furnished in the text is that of Colonel 
Wilks, whose opportunities of access to Mysorean sources of 
information, written and oral, aflbrd a j)resumption of his accu¬ 
racy in regard to the personal history of Tippoo. Major Beatson, 
too, represents t^he death of Tij)poo’s officer as having occurred 
about half an hour before the assault, which is perfectly consistent 
with Colonel Wilks’s account, but scarcely with his owui. 
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horse, ho mounted and rode towards the gate of the chap. xv. 
interior work, with what object does not appear. 

Here he received a wound in the right side from a 
muskct-hall. He rode forward a few paces, avIkui 
lie received another hall in his left breast, and his 
horse was at the same moment brought down. Tlu' 
fiiithful servant who had accompanied him through 
the day, and who survived to point to his conquerors 
the ])lace where the tyrant had fallen, urged him to 
discover liimself to the English soldiers AV'ho were 
])ressing forward, as the most jiroliable nie:ins of 
]>reserving his life. But the instinct of guilt for¬ 
bade this course. Ti])poo reraembi'red that he had 
recently murdered some of their comrades with 
circumstances of great barbarity, and he a]>])re- 
lumded that by discovering who he was he should but 
accelerate the fate which his zealous adherent thus 
pro]iosed to avert. He accordingly checked the 
imj)rudent suggestion, as to him it a]>peared, by 
jiassionately exclaiming, “ Are you mad ?—be silent.” 

But silence, though it concealed his rank, availed 
not to preserve his life. Tippoo was placed by 
his follower in his ])alanquin under an arch on one 
side of the gateway. A grenadier entering attiBupted 
to seize the Sultan’s aword-belt, which was very 
rich. Had he submitted to the loss without resist¬ 
ance, the man would probably have pushed on ; but, 
though fainting with the loss of blood, Tijq)oo sm'zed, 
with a feeble gras]), a sword which was near him, 
and made a stroke at the soldier who had thus com- 
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menced the work of plunder, by whom he was im¬ 
mediately shot through the terajile. The circum¬ 
stances attending the discovery and recognition of 
his body have been already detailed. 

On the morning after the caj)ture of Seringapa- 
tam, an English officer having gone towards the 
river with a party of sepoys, perceived on the 
opj)ositc side a few horsemen, one of whom waved 
a white flag. The officer advancing to the bank, 
was met by one of tlic horsemen, who informed 
him that Abdul Klialik was desirous of tliroAving 
himself on the protection of the English, providinl 
his personal safety were secured and his lionour 
preserved. This candidate for British clemency 
was the second sou of Ti]»])oo, and the elder of 
the two princes who had fonnerly been received 
by the English governor-general as hostages for 
their father’s good foith. The required ])romise 
of security and honourable ti-eatunnit was imme¬ 
diately given, and the prince surrendered himself to 
the British party. In the evening the remains of 
the deceased Sultan were deposited in the mauso¬ 
leum erected by Ilydcr Ali, with all the pomp which 
could be bestowed. The arrangements were under 
the superintendence of the princi])al Mahometan 
authorities; the chiefs of the Nizam’s army joined 
with the followers of the Sultan in the solemn pro¬ 
cession Avhich followed his remains, and the military 
honours with which it is the custom of Eurojic to 
grace the soldier’s obsequies aided the solemnity of 
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the scene. The evening closed with a dreadful chap. xv. 
storm, by which several persons were killed and 
many more severely hurt. Seringajiatam is subject 
to such visitations, and there was nothing remarka¬ 
ble in the storm which succeeded the funeral rites of 
Tippoo, except its extraordinary violence. Yet the 
imagination cannot fail to be impressed by the fact, 
that the consignment of the body of Tippoo to its 
resting-place was followed by a desolating convul¬ 
sion not incongruous with his perturbed and mis¬ 
chievous life. 

The conquest of Seringapatam was not achieved 
without a considerable sacrifice, but the loss of the 
British army was less severe than .mighh* have been 
expected. The total amount of killed, wounded, 
and missing, in the whole of the operations through¬ 
out the siege, fell short of fifteen hundred. The 
loss of the enemy cannot be ascertained with" pre¬ 
cision ; but it has been estimated that, in the assault 
alone, eight thousand fell. Dreadful as it is to 
reflect on such slaughter, it is gratifying to know 
that scarcely any of the unarmed inhabitants were 
injured. A few unavoidably suffered from random 
shot; but the assault being made by daylight, en¬ 
sured the power of discrimination, and it was exer¬ 
cised to the utmost practicable extent. 

The capture of Seringapatam placed in possession 
of the victors guns, stores, and treasure to a large 
amount. Nine hundred and twenty-nine pieces of 
ordnance of various descriptions were found within 
the fort, two hundred and eighty-seven of them being 

VOL. III. F 
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thousand muskets and carbines were also found, a 
great number of swords and accoutrements, a con¬ 
siderable weight of shot and powder, and specie and 
jewels exceeding eleven hundred thousand jiounds 
in value. The library of the Sultan was not the 
least remarkable portion of the property transferred 
by the result of the siege. The books were of small 
value; but the private collection of state papers 
was of incalculable interest and importance, as they 
contributed to render the evidence of Ti])])oo’s 
hatred of the English, and the extent of his in¬ 
trigues against them, too strong to be denied or 
doubted by the most determined advocates of a 
policy undeviatingly pacific. The history of his 
negotiation with the government of Mauritius, ami 
of its consequences, was illustrated by copies of all 
the correspondence which arose out of those pro¬ 
ceedings. Other documents were found relating to 
his missions to Turkey and France. Others, again, 
developed his intrigues at the court of the Nizam ; 
and among these were copies of correspondence 
passing between Tippoo and certain chiefs of the 
Nizam’s army during the first campaign of Lord Corn¬ 
wallis. The evidence of hip endeavours to engage 
the Mahrattas against the English was in like manner 
confirmed; and it was further shewn, that it was 
not merely the greater powers of India that Ti]>poo 
sought to unite against the object of his hatred— 
he had descended to solicit many who might have 
been thought too unimportant for their friendship to 
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be desired or tbeir indifference deprecated, and had chap. xv. 
addressed others who might have been supposed too 
distant to attract the Sultan’s attention. “ This cor¬ 
respondence,” says Colonel Kirkpatrick, by whom 
it was examined, “ proves Tippoo to have been ex¬ 
tremely active in his endeavours to open and establish 
an interest even with princes whose names might be 
supposed to have hardly reached him.” The inten¬ 
sity of his hatred extended the boundaries of his 
oliservation, which in Asia were not detennined even 
by the limits of India. His correspondence was 
extended to Persia, and to the petty sovereigns of 
Arabia; and its single and invariable object was 
the destruction of the British power inHhe East. 

England has had enemies more able and more for- 
‘ihidable than Tippoo, but never one more bitter or 
more implacable. Yet even he, but for the dis¬ 
coveries made at Seringapatam, might have found 
apologists among those who can discern nothing of 
good in the policy of their own country, and no¬ 
thing of evil in the character of its enemies. The 
recesses of the Sultan’s cabinet furnished proof 
which set at defiance all the arts of sophistry and 
misrepresentation; and which as amply vindicated 
the sagacity which had penetrated the views of Tip¬ 
poo, as the result of the war attested the wisdom and 
energy by which those views had been counteracted. 

The permanent command of Seringapatam was 
entrusted to Colonel Wellesley,^ who exerted him- 

* This appointment, as well as the appointment of the same 
officer to the command of the Nizam’s contingent, led to some 
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done, to restrain excess, and restore order, tranquil- 
, lity, and confidence. The inhabitants who had 
quitted the city soon began to return, the exer¬ 
cise of the arts of industry revived, and the daily 
commerce incidental to a populous town recovered 
its wonted activity. ‘‘ In a few days,” says Major 
Beatson, the bazars were stored with all sorts of 
provisions and merchandize, for which there was a 
ready and advantageq|j.p sale. The main street of 
Seringapatam, three ^||ys after the fort was taken, 
was so much crowded, as to be almost impassable, 
and exhibited more the appearance of a fair than 
that of a town taken by assault.” The same period 
of time was sufficient to convince the military chiefs 
that their best course was to bow to tlie authority 
which had succeeded that of their master. On the 

unfounded and calumnious statements in the Life of Sir David Baird, 
compiled by Mr. Theodore E. Hook. Those statements have been 
amply and decisively refuted, especially by the author of the “ Life 
of Lord Harris and they are noticed here only lest it might be 
suspected that they were designedly passed over. It is greatly 
to be lamented that the record of the services of Sir David Baird 
should have been made so frequently the instrument of malign¬ 
ing the character of the great man whom all the sound-hearted 
among his countrymen delight to Jicmour, The prudence of such 
a course, on such an occasion, is not greater than its justice or 
its generosity. Sir David Baird was an able, and in many re¬ 
spects an excellent officer; but if his conduct in some cases is 
to be taken as an index to his opinions, it must be believed 
that he thought but lightly of the great military duty of subordi¬ 
nation. Mr, Jlook's work has given publicity to facts and docu¬ 
ments which the best friends of Sir David Baird must have desired 
should never see the light. 
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7 th of May, Ali Reza, one of the vakeels who had chap. xv. 
accompanied Tippoo’s son to the camp of Lord a.d. 1790. 
Cornwallis, arrived at Seringapatam with a message 
from Kummer-oo-Deen, the purport of which was, 
to acquaint General Harris that as fate had disposed 
of Tippoo Sultan, and transferred his power to the 
hands of the English, he begged to be admitted to 
a conference, and in the meantime he had sent, Ali 
Reza to announce that four thousand men under 
his command were at the disposal of the British 
general, and ready to obey his orders. Within five 
days more all the chiefs who continued to hold mili¬ 
tary command, including Futteh Hyder, the eldest 
son of the deceased Sultan, had personally tendered 
their submission to General Harris, and the exam¬ 
ple of the chiefs was promptly followed by the whole 
of the troops. On the 13 th of May, General Stuart, a.d. 1799. 
with the arjny of Bombay, marched from Seringapa¬ 
tam on its return to Malabar by way of Coorg. A 
detachment from that army was made for the occupa¬ 
tion of Canara. The powerful fortresses in that pro¬ 
vince, and in other parts of Mysore, surrendered to the 
conquerors; the cultivators of the soil pursued their 
occupation as though no change had taken place, and 
a general disposition was’manifested to submit to the 
good fortune of those whom Tippoo, in the insanity 
of unreasoning passion, had destined to disgraceful 
flight from the shores of India. The fall of his capi¬ 
tal and his own death had put an end to all exercise 
of authority, in the name of the Sultan of Mysore. 

The occupation of the conquered country being 
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its ultimate disposal. The governor-general had 
famished General Harris with instmctions for con¬ 
cluding a preliminary treaty with Tippoo, under cer¬ 
tain circumstances; but the infatuated obstinacy of 
the Sultan, and the extraordinary success which 
had thence resulted to the British army, had given 
rise to a state of things different from any which 
had been contemplated in framing those instruc¬ 
tions. The governor-general, in consequence, re¬ 
served the final arrangements for the settlement 
of the country to himself. His first measure was 
to call for information on all points respecting the 
country of Mysore, and the possible candidates 
for its government, and for the views of the com¬ 
missioners upon the subject. In conveying to them 
his orders on these points, the governor-general took 
occasion, to state certain principles as fundamental, 
and requiring attention in any mode of settlement 
that might be adopted. These were, that the mode 
of settlement to be preferred was that which would* 
unite the most speedy restoration of peace and order 
with the greatest practicable degree of security for 
the continuance of both; that with this view not 
only the interests' of the Company, but those of the 
Nizam, of the Mahrattas, and of the leading chief¬ 
tains in Mysore, were to be regarded; that the 
military power of Mysore must be broken, or ab¬ 
solutely identified with that of the Company; that 
Seringapatam must be in effect a British garri¬ 
son, under whatever nominal authority it might be 
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placed, and that the Company must retain the wliole chap. xv. 
of the Sultan’s territory in Malabar, as well as in 
Coimbatore and Daraporam, with the heads of all 
tlie passes on the table-land. Some of these points, 
it will be remembered, were propounded by the 
governor-general as indispensable conditions of peace 
at an earlier period. 

The views of the governor-general were distin¬ 
guished not less by moderation than by wisdom. 

The justice of the war against Tippoo could be 
ilenied by none but those who were deficient either 
in intellect or candour; its success was as little open 
to dispute ; and the Company and the Nizam con¬ 
sequently enjoyed the fullest right, in accordance 
with the received principles which regulate the 
conduct of, nations towards each other, to divide 
between themselves the territory which their swords 
drawn in a lawful cause had won. Clemency or 
state policy might urge the abandonment of some 
portion of their claim, but their right to reap the 
fidl advantage of their successes was evident. To 
jthc free and unchecked exercise of their right the 
state of the country offered no impediment. The 
people appeared to render willing obedience to the 
new authority. There was nothing to indicate the 
probability of any outbreak of popular feeling in 
fiivour of the former government, nor of any at¬ 
tempt by the military chiefs in favour of the house 
of Tippoo. It had been the policy of the deceased 
Sultan to discourage and reduce all power founded 
on hereditary right, established office, or territorial 
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much as was practicable of administrative function, 
in himself. Many of the military chiefs had fallen 
in the war, and those who survived had yielded to 
the victors. There was no reason, therefore, to ap¬ 
prehend that any disposition of the country which 
might be made by those who had conquered it 
would give rise to formidable opposition cither from 
the people or the servants of the late Sultan. 

But there were r^sons against the apportion¬ 
ment of the whole between the Companj and the 
Nizam, arising from the relative position of those 
powers towards each other and towards other states. 
Such a distribution would have excited the jealousy 
of the Mahrattas, and given them ground for dis¬ 
content, however unreasonable. It would, at the 
same time, have increased the power of the Nizam 
to a dangerous extent. It would have transferred 
to his hands many of the fortresses on the northern 
frontier of Mysore, while it would h?ive, left the 
British frontier in that quarter exposed. The in¬ 
crease of the strength of the British government 
would thus have borne no proportion to the exten¬ 
sion of its dominions- The Mahrattes would have 
found fresh cause of enmity 4 )oth towards the Com¬ 
pany and the Nizam. The Nizam, from a useful ally 
of the Cox^anjj^might have been converted into a dan¬ 
gerous enemy. The partition of Mysore between the 
two powers who united their arms against Tippoo thus 
premised little for the permanent peace of India. 

Some of these evils might have been averted by 
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.^dmiUing tlie Mahrattas to an equal participation chap. xv. 
with the Company and the Nizam, but others, not 
inferior, would have thereby been introduced. An 
evil lesson would_haye been afforded to those on 
whose aid the Britisli government might in future 
have claims. If the M ahrattas, without effort i» the 
common cause^ were to bo admitt ed to sh^e in the 
advantages secured by the efforts of their allies, there 
could be little doubt, from the dilatory habits and 
unprincipled character of oriental jiotentates, that 
others would be encouraged to adopt a similar course 
in the hope of similar good fortune. Further, it was 


not desirable to add to the strength of a state per- 
fidious to a proverb, and never so formidable as 


ulicn bent on purposes of mischief. An equal 
partition betweem the three powers must also 


have transferred to the Mahrattas those fortresses 


on the northern frontier which were not occupied 
by the Nizam^ and thus have greatly increased the 
facilities of these freebooters for exercising, at the 
ex])ense of the English, that predatory warfare 
which constituted their chief employment. Still, 
as it was expedient to preserve as near an approach 
to a good und||Mtanding with the Mahrattas as the 
character of^e people admitted, the governor- 
general, after much consideration, determined on 
adopting a plan of distribution, which, assigning to 
the Peishwa a small portion of the territories of 
Tippoo, gave a larger to the Company and to the 
Nizam, the shares of the two latter })ower8 being 
of equal value; while, to guard against some of the 
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I to the complete dismemberment of Mysore, he 
resolved on forming a part of the country into a 
I separate state. It is to be observed that the boon 
. proposed for the Peishwa was not to be given un- 
I conditionally, but was intended to form the basis of 
a new treaty with the Mahratta empire. 

This mode of distributing the conquered domi¬ 
nions having been resolved upon, questions of great 
interest and importance remained for determination. 
Who was to be the ruler of the renovated state of 
Mysore ? Should it be one of the sons of Ti}>})oo ? 
Reared in the principles which had brought that 
prince to destruction—accustomed from the moment 
when reason dawned to regard the English with 
intense hatred, could a son of the deceased Sultan 
ever become an efficient or even a safe ally of the 
British government? Would his hereditary antipathy 
not be influenced by the recollection that those to 
whom he owed his elevation were the invaders of his 
country, and the subverters of the power which he 
had expected to inherit in undiminished fulness, but 
of which he was permited to retain only a small share? 
Would not his resentment, on accoi|j||^of that which 
he had lost, be a stronger aeid more active feeling 
*than his gratitude for the forbearance which had 
kept him in the rank of a sovereign prince ? Would 
he not brood incessantly over his humiliation as 
Tippoo had done?'—like him be tempted to place 
in hazard th^ wliich he possessed, in the hope of 
regaining that which he had lost — and like him 
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call an English army into the heart of his domi- chap. xv. 
nions ? Should this result ensue, who could predict 
the event ? Who could tell whether the British 
force put into action by the ambition of Tippoo’s 
successor should retire—with honour indeed, but 
without advantage, as did Lord Cornwallis from his 
first attempt against Tippoo’s capital—or whether its 
effects would be prematurely terminated by hasty 
negotiation, as happened in that nobleman’s second 
attempt—or whether Mysore should be again the 
scene of a series of splendid triumphs to the British 
arms—or (for this coftld not be excluded from the 
category of possibility) whether they were there to 
be overtaken by disaster and defeat ? These were 
momentous inquiries. They were so felt by the 
governor-general. He was reluctant to subject the 
children of Tippoo, “ bom in the state of royalty, 
and educated with the proudest and most exalted 
notions of sovereignty and power,” to the sudden 
disappointment of all their splendid prospects; it 
would, he declared, have been more grateful to his 
mind to have restored the family of Tippoo Sultan 
to the throne, than to have transferred it to an¬ 
other, if the *restoration could have been accom¬ 
plished without exposing Mysore to the perpetual 
hazard of internal commotion and foreign war, and 
without endangering the stability of “ the interests 
of the Company and their allies in that part of 
India.” The character of the governor-general at¬ 
tests the sincerity of the declarationbut he could 
not gratify his feelings without defying his convic- 
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CHAP. XV. tions and betraying his duty. He therefore deter¬ 
mined to set aside the house of Tippoo; and his rea¬ 
sons were thus stated. “ In the most narrow view 
of the subject,” said he, “ it must be admitted that 
the son of Tippoo Sultan must have felt a perpetual 
interest in the subversion of any settlement of My¬ 
sore founded on a partition of his father’s dominions, 

* 

and on a limitation of his own independence. If, 
therefore, a prince of this race had been placed on 
the throne of Mysore, the foundations of the new 
settlement would have been laid in the very prin¬ 
ciples of its own dissolution. With such a prince, no 
sincere alliance, no concord of sentiments or union 
of views, could ever have been established; the 
appearances of amity or attachment must have been 
delusive; even his submission must have been reluc¬ 
tant, if not treacherous; while all his interests, his 
habits, his prejudices and passions, his vices, and 
even his virtues, must have concurred to cherish an 
irreconcilable aversion to our name and power, and 
an eager desire to abet the cause, to exasperate the 
animosity, and to receive the aid of every enemy of 
the British nation. Whatever degree of influence 
or strength might have been left to the native 
government of Mysore, in s»ch hands would always 
have been thrown into the scale opposed to ” our “ in- 
* terests. Thehostilepowerof Mysore would have been 

weakened, but not destroyed; an enemy would still 
have remained in the centre of” our “possessions, 
watching ev^ry occasion to repair the misfortunes 
of his family at ” our “ expense, and forming a point 
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of union for the machinations of every discontented chap. xv. 
faction in India, and for the intrigues of eveiy 
emissary of France. Under these circumstances, 
the same anxiety for the security and repose of” 
our “ possessions which originally compelled me to 
reduce the power of Tippoo Sultan, now appeared 
to require that I should provide against the renewal 
of any degree of a similar danger in the person of 
his son.”* 

Sound policy thus forbidding the restoration of 
tlio house of Tippoo, the governor-general naturally 
turned to the representative of the ancient royal 
family of Mysore, whose rights had been usurped 
by Ilyder Ali. The heir was an infant only five 
years of age. The intentions of the governor-general 
were signified through Pumeah, a bramin, whoso 
talents as an accountant had led to hw retention in 
high office by Tippoo, but who was quite ready to 
transfer his services to the new prince. The com¬ 
munication was followed by a visit of ceremorij^ to 

* Letter from the governor-general to the Court of Directors, 

3rd August, 1799. It may be proper to remark, that in the ex¬ 
tract quoted a slight departure from the original is occasionally 
made, by a change of the possessive pronoun. The letter be¬ 
ing addressed to the Court of Directors, their interests and pos¬ 
sessions intrusted to the care'^of the governor-general were spoken 
of as '' your interests,^* and ** your possessions/* To have retained 
the precise phraseology would have rendered the meaning obscure 
without explanation, which could not conveniently be given in 
the text. It is just to state, that for the substance of the chief 
argument against the restoration of Tippoo’s family, which 
the author has adduced in his own person, he is indebted to the 
papers recorded by the Marquis Wellesley. 
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CHAP. XV. the infant Rajah from the commissioners who had 
been appointed to conduct the arrangements for the 
settlement of the country. They found the family 
of Hyder All’s master in a state of great poverty 
and humiliation. The ancient palace of Mysore, 
though suffered by the usurpers gradually to fall to 
decay, had for some years afforded a miserable shel¬ 
ter to those whom they had supplanted. The pri¬ 
vilege of occupying even the ruins of the building 
which had once been the seat of their power was at 
length thought too great. The palace was converted 
to a store-house, and the Mysorean family provided 
with another residence of very humble pretensions. 
In a mean apartment of this house the commis¬ 
sioners were received. A portion of the room was 
secluded by a curtain, behind which were the rana 
and the female relations of the family. The males 
surrounded the person of the Rajah. A formal 
communication of the design of the British govern- 
meift was made; and the rana, through one of 
her attendants, acknowledged in strong terms of 
gratitude the generosity of the British nation in 
rescuing her family from the degradation and misery 
in which they had been so long enthralled, and 
raising the heir of the house to the rank and dis¬ 
tinction of a sovereign. A few days afterwards the 
infant prince was solemnly placed on the throne. 
The ceremony took place in the old town of Mysore. 
The palace w^as now incapable of affording ac¬ 
commodation^ to its master; and so complete had 
been the progress of ruin within the city, that it 
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contained no building in which' the ceremony of chap. xv. 
enthronement could be performed. To supply the 
deficiency, a temporary shed w^as erected; and 
though architectural grandeur was necessaiily want¬ 
ing, there were several circumstances calculated to 
gratify the Mysorean family and their adherents. 

It was on the very spot which had been the seat of 
the power exercised by the ancestors of the young 
Rajah that his title was solemnly recognized; and 
the musnud on which he sat was the same which 
former princes had occupied on similar occasions of 
state.* The British commissioners, with the com¬ 
mander-in-chief at their head, waited the arrival of 
the Rajah. Meer A Hum, the chief officer of the 
Nizam, and his son, Meer Dowra, accompanied 
them; and the presence of a largo escort of horse 
and foot gave to the depopulated town an appear¬ 
ance of gaiety and splendour to which for many 
years it had been unaccustomed. The prince was 
attended by all the male part of his family, and 
followed by a vast concourse of people. At the 
entrance of the building erected for the occasion ho 
was met by General Harris and Meer Allum, each 
of whom took his hand. He was thus conducted 
to the musnud and pli^ced upon it, under a royal 
salute from the fort, and three volleys of musketry 
from the troops present on the occasion. 

While the family of the late Sultan were thus ex¬ 
cluded from political power, their welfare was con- 

* The throne formerly used by the rajahs of l^ysore had been 
found at Seringapatam. 
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CHAP. XV. suited to the full extent that political prudence 
would permit. The govetnor-general resolved to 
assign to them a more am^e maintenance than they 
had enjoyed under the rule of Tippoo, and if there 
were any error in his arran^ments, it was in the 
disproportionate magnificence with which the rela¬ 
tions of the fiftllen prince were provided for. The 
I failing, however, had its origin in generous and 
nohle feelings. Under the influence of similar feel¬ 
ings the neoeeiary proceedings fdr the restoration of 
the ancient d;^asty had 4)een deferred until after 
the departure of Tippoo’? sons from Mysore. It 
was thought a p^int Of policy, not less than of gene¬ 
rosity, to conciliate the principal chiefs and officers 
of the late government by a liberal provision, and 
to exercise similar consideration with regard to the* 
families of those who had feUen in the war. This 
principle was extensively doted upon, *and in some 
instances itS%ppiipati<H^ drew f5rom the persons in 
whose favour it was exercised expressions not onlj 
of gratitude but of wonder, at the beneficence 
manifested by the Company’s government. Kum- 
mer-oo-Deen received a jagbire from the Nizam, and 
another from the Company. 

The changes which haye been noticed wore 
effected under two treaties, the earlier of which, 
called the partition treaty df Mysore, was concluded 
between the Company and the Nizam. The first 
-- , article assigned to the Company a certain portion 

of the territories of Tippoo, out of which pro¬ 
vision was to be made for his family and for that 
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of bis father. The principal of these acquisitions chap. xv. 
were Canara, Coimbatore, and Wyiiaad. The so- 
cond article determined the districts to be added 
to the territories of the Nizam, which were selected 
from those adjacent to his former dominions, and 
recognized the claim of Kummer-oo-I)een to a per¬ 
sonal jaghire from the revenues of those districts. 

Tlie third, after reciting that for the ],>rescrvation 
of peace and tranquillity, and for the general se¬ 
curity on the foundations then established by the 
contracting ])arti('S, it was ex])odient that the for¬ 
tress of Seringa])atam should be subject to tlu' 

Company, transferred that fortress, and tin? island 
on which it was situated, together with a smaller 
island lying to the westw^ard, to the Company, in 
'tiill right and sovereignty for ever.” The fourth 
])rovided for the establishment of the new govern¬ 
ment of Mysore ; and the fifth ])rescribed the cessions 
to be made for its establishment. The sixth reserved 
to the Company the right to reduce the amount of its 
payments to the fixmilies of Hyder Ali and Tip])oo on 
the death of any member of the families ; and in tlu^ 
event of any hostile attempt against the Company, 
the Nizam, or the Rajah of Mysore, to suspend the 
issue of the whole or of any part of such stijmlated 
payments. The seventh article related to the r(‘- 
serve of territory made for the Peishwa in accordance 
with the governor-general’s views as they have l)een 
already explained. This addition to the dominions 
of the Peishwa was made dependant his acces¬ 
sion to the treaty within one mouth after it should 
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CHAP. XV. be formally notified to him, and also upon his giving 
satisfaction to the Company and the Nizam on such 
points of difterence as existed between himself and 
either of those parties. By the eighth article, if the 
Peishwa should refuse to accede to the treaty, and 
give satisfaction to the original })arties to it, the 
territory intended for him was to revert to the 
joint disposal of the Company and the Nizam. Tlic 
ninth article provided for the reception of an Eng¬ 
lish subsidiary force by the Rajah of Mysore, under 
a separate treaty to be subsecpiently concluded be¬ 
tween the Company and that prince. Jiy the tenth 
article tlie negotiators undertook for the ratification 
of the treaty by their res])cctive governments. There 
were two additional articles, by the first of whi(*li 
tlie two parties were exempted from accountability to 
each other in consequence of any diminution of tlie 
stipends [)ayable to the families of Ilyder Ali and Ti])- 
poo Sultan by the Company, or of the personal jaghire 
of Kummer-oo-Deen from the Nizam. Its operation 
was tlms reciprocal; but the object of introducing 
it was a prudent desire on the part of the British 
governnient to exclude the Nizam from interfering 
in the arrangements connected Avith the mainten¬ 
ance of the exiled families. The second additional 

<» 

article was an explanation of the eighth in the treaty, 
and was framed in contemplation of the possible 
refusal of the Peishwa to avail himself of the ad¬ 
vantages to be j)roffered for his accej)tance. In 
that case, iti' was provided that two-thirds of the 
reserved territories should fall to the Nizan), and 
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tlic remaining one-third to the Company. The chap. xv. 
reason of this unequal distribution was, that if the 
Peishwa should accede to the conditions annexed 
to his claim to the additional territory, one of these 
conditions being the satisfactory settlement of cer¬ 
tain points of difference between him and the 
Nizam, the latter power would thei'C'by derive con¬ 
siderable benefit; and the design of the article v (is 
to afford him ample indemnification in the event of 
the disa])pointment of his exjH^efations at Poonnh. 

Under the fourth and fifth articles of tljo par¬ 
tition treaty, the new state of Mysore was ('sta- 
blislied in the maniu‘r wliich has been seen. Tn 
conformity with the provision of the ninth, a subsi¬ 
diary tn^aty was concluded with the govei*nment thus 
(hdled into existence. For reasons already assigiual, 
the' governor-general had deemed it more' advisable 
to erect a new state on the ruins of the old govern- 
numt e)f Mysore than to divide the e'litire (‘.ountry 
between the conquerors; but he had never ceuiteun- 
])lated this state except as a barrier to the Com- 
])any’s interests; in fact, it was to be T3ritish in all 
things but the name. This intention was never 
concealed from those who w(?re interested in lieing, 
acquainted with it. A stipulation for the defeiu'e 
of Mysore by an English subsidiary force, which 
virtually gave to the English the entire command of 
the country, was inserted in the trevaty witli th<^ 

Nizam, and the terms on which tlu' infant liajah 
was to ascend the throne wore at an'early ])eriod 
indicated to his advisers. The subsidiary treaty 
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CTiAP. XV. concluded on liis behalf consisted of sixteen arti¬ 
cles. The first declared that the friends and ene¬ 
mies of either of the two contracting parties should 
be considered as the friends and enemies of both. 
By the second, the Company undertook to maintain, 
and the Rajah agreed to receive, a military forcti 
for the defence and security of his dominions, in con¬ 
sideration of which he was to pay seven lacs of star 
pagodas, the disposal of which sum, together with the 
arrangement and eniployment of the troops, were to 
be left entirely to the Company. Tlie third article 
was important. Towards the increased expense; incur¬ 
red by the pros(;cution of war for the defence of the 
territories of the two parties, or of either of them, or 
by necessary prejiaration for the commencement of 
hostilities, the Rajah was to contribute in a just and 
reasonable ])roportion to his actual net revcaiues, the 
amount to bo determined after attentive considera¬ 
tion by the governor-general in council. The fourth 
article was directed to making provision against any 
failure in the funds destined to defray cither the ex- 
jienses of the j)ermancnt military force in time of 
peace, or the extraordinary exjienscs incurred during 
war, or in prejiaration for war. For this purpose the 
British government, whenever they might have reason 
, to apprehend failure, were empowered to intro¬ 
duce such regulations as might be deemed expedient 
for the management and collection of the revenues, 
or for the better ordering of any other department 
of the government; or they might assume and bring 
under the management of the servants of the Com- 
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pany any part of the territory of Mysore. The fifth chap, xv 
jirovided for the due execution of the fourth article. 
Whenever the governor-general in council should 
signify to the Rajah that it had become necessary to 
bring that article into operation, the Rajah was to 
issue orders eitlier for giving effect to the prescribed 
regulations or for ]>lacing the required territories 
under English management. If such orders were 
delayed for ten days after formal application for 
them, the governor-general in council might, of his 
own authority, take the necessary measures. But 
in all cases where possession was taken of any part 
of the Rajah’s territories, an ac(T)imt was to be 
rendered, and the income of the Rajah was in no 
case to fall short of one lac of star pagodas, in¬ 
creased by one-fifth of the net revenues of thc^ 
whole of the territory ceded to him by the partition 
treaty, the payment of which sum the Comjiany 
guaranteed. These comprehensive articles secured 
to the British government all the advantages that 
(iould ])e derived from the establishment of the new 
state. They carried out the avowed objects of tlie 
governor-general in a manner not less creditable to 
his character for manly and straightforward dealing 
than for political ability His own explanation of 
his views, and his justification of their unreserved 
exhibition, cannot fail to be interesting. “ In fram¬ 
ing this engagement,” said tlie governor-general, ‘‘ it 
was my determination to establish the most unqua¬ 
lified community of interests between the govern¬ 
ment of Mysore and the Company, and to render 
the Rajah’s frontier, in effect, a powerful line of our 
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CHAP. XV. defence. With this view I have engaged to under¬ 
take the protection of this country in consideration 
of an annual subsidy of seven lacs of star pagodas; 
but, recollecting the inconveniences and embarrass¬ 
ments which have arisen to all parties concerned 
under tlie double governments and conflicting au¬ 
thorities unfortunately established in Oude, the Car¬ 
natic, and Taiijore, I resolved to reserve to the 
Company the most extensive and indisputable jiowers 
of interj)Osition in the affairs of Mysore, as well as 
an unlimited right of assuming the direct manage¬ 
ment of the country (whenever such a step might 
appear necessary for the security of the funds des¬ 
tined to the subsidy), and of requiring extraordinary 
aid beyond the amount of the fixed subsidy, either 
in time of war, or of preparation for hostility. Under 
this arrangement, I trust, I shall be enabled to com¬ 
mand the whole resources of the Rajah’s territory, 
to improve its cultivation, to extend its commerce, 
and to secure the welfare of its inhabitants. It ap¬ 
peared to me a more candid and liberal, as well as a 
more wise ])olicy, to a])])rize the Rajah distinctly, at 
the moment of his accession, of the exact nature of 
his dependance on the Company, than to leave any 
matter for future doubt or rliscussion. The right of 
the Comj)any to establish such an arrangement, 

' cither as affecting the Rajah or^the allies, has been 
already stated.^” 

* Letter to tLe Court of Directors, 3rd August, 1799. There 
is no part of the admirable letter from which the passage in the 
text is extracted which will not repay an attentive perusal, and 
the reader will not be sorry to learn that it is published 
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Before referring to the remaining ])rovisions of the chap. xv. 
treaty, it may not be improper to advert to a plau¬ 
sible and popular objection urged against all engage¬ 
ments of the like kind. It is said that they place 
the acknowledged sovereign in a state of de])endance 
and pupilage. The objection is not without a foun¬ 
dation in truth. But the dependant position of the 
sovereign is not produced by such engagements— 
it exists independently of them. Exce])t in cases 
where the prince manifests a degree of ability and 
energy seldom exhibited among the potentates of 
the East, but by thesis who have raised their own 
fortuiu's on the basis of usurpation, the sovereign 
is invariably in a state of de])endance. A minis¬ 
ter imjdicitly trusted, or too ])owerful to be shaken 
off, is usually the master of the weak and iiiex])c- 
rienced ])ersoii to whom he owms nominal obedience. 

Is it better that the |)ower of control should be 
(‘xercised l)y ju'ivate, and, for the most ])art, un])rin- 
cijded ])ersons, whose influence, dejiendant on the 
intrigues of the durbar or the zenana, will generally 
be used for private objects, or tliat it should be 
wielded by a great and enlightimed government, bav¬ 
in the second volume of the JDispatches of the Marquis Wel¬ 
lesley. The whole of the papers collected under that title 
should be studied by every one whose duties are connected with 
British India, or whose i^iclinations lead him to take an interest 
in that country. By the statesman, whatever his sphere of ac¬ 
tion, the work should be resorted to as a manual of political wis¬ 
dom. The judgment of the East-India Com})ai^ on its merits 
has been shewn by their purchase of a large number of copies for 
the use of their servants under the different presidencies. 
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CHAP. XV. ing no end to advance but the mutual benefit of the 
two states—that wliich protects, and that which is 
protected? It is true that the former—the protecting 
, ‘ state—may, in many cases, be unable to do much for 

the general happiness of the country Avhich it is bound 
to defend, and that tlie military force destined to 
support the native ])rince may be sometimes called 
u])on to act against his own subjects where tliey 
have j*ust ground for complaint; but these facts, 
so far from proving tliat the protecting government 
has too much power, only ])rove that it has not 
enough. The same evils, or evils of equal magni¬ 
tude, would exist whether the inferior state were 
dependant or not. If independent, and the sove¬ 
reign WT^re powerful, obedience to his wdll, or to 
that of his minister, would be enforced. If he 

w('j*e weak, oppression would be succeeded by 
anarchy, and the probability is, that the interests 
of justice and humanity would gain little. How¬ 
ever objectionable the double governments of India, 
they seem a necessary step in the transition to a 
better dis])Osition of political power. It may be that 
most of the subsidiary states would be more ])rosper- 
ous, and the people under them far more hajipy, were 
the entire authority, civil as well as military, in the 
hands of the British government. But that govern¬ 
ment could not grasp at universal dominion without 
exciting a degree of alarm throughout India, which 
wuiild be dangerous, if not fatal, to its interests; 
wViile tlio excitement among tlie declaimcrs at homo 
against European aggression in India would be in- 
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flamed to fury. The Earl of Mornington, therefore, chap. xv. 
acted wisely in not making Mysore ostensibly a Bri¬ 
tish possession. He acted no less wisely in making 
it substantially so, and claiming for his own govern- 
ment as large a share of power as was consistent 
with the maintenance of the appearance of a separate 
state. The power for which he stipulated was to 
be exercised for the good of Mysore, as well as for 
the interests of the British gOYernment; and the 
influence of that government—its undisguised au¬ 
thority, if necessary—was to be employed for the 
im])rovement of the Rajah’s territory, the extension 
of its commerce, and the promotion of the welfare 
of its inhabitants. The governor-general thus ef¬ 
fected a great improvement upon all former plans 
of divided authority. The opportunity was a rare 
one, and he did not sufler it to escape him. In this 
case there were no previous engagements, no esta¬ 
blished institutions, to embarrass him. The Rajah 
could claim nothing—all that he received was a 
dis])eiisation of pure bounty. The governor-general 
raised him from poverty to affluence—from degra¬ 
dation to honour; but he did not forget the just 
claims of his own country, nor those of the j)eople 
over whom he had est^iblished the Rajah’s autho¬ 
rity. The beacons afibrded by Oude, Arcot, and 
Tanjore, were neither unobserved nor disregarded; 
and the operation of the causes which had ])laced 
those countries among the most wretched even of 
native states was excluded from Mysore. 

The articles of the treaty which succeeded the 
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CHAP. XV. important ones already exjdained must now be 
briefly noticed. The Rajah was bound to abstain 
from any interference in the affairs of the allies of 
the Company, or of any other state; and precluded 
from holding any communication or correspondence 
with any foreign state whatever, without the pre¬ 
vious knowledge and sanction of the Company. Like 
other allies of the Rritish government, he was re¬ 
stricted from employing Euro])eans without the 
concurrence of the Company, or suffering them t(» 
reside in his dominions. This article was framed 
with unusual strength. The Rajah engaged to ap¬ 
prehend and deliver to the Company's government 
all Europeans of Avhatever descri])tion who should 
be found within his territories without regular pass- 
])orts from the English goveiiiment; “ it being his 
highness's determined resolution not to sufler, even 
for a day, any European foreigner to remain within 
the territories now subject to his authority, un¬ 
less by consent of the Com]iany.” Another ])oirit, 
which the governor-general had justly regarded as 
important, was provided for by an article^ giving to the 
Company the power of determining what fortresses 
and strong places should be placed in their charg(% 
and thereupon of garrisoniu>g such places in what¬ 
ever manner they might think ])roper. The Com¬ 
pany’s government were to be the sole judges of 
the propriety of dismantling and destroying any 
forts, or of strengthening and re2)airing them; and 
the charges incurred by any such of)erations were to 
be borne in equal proportions by the two parties to 
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the treaty. If the employment of tlie regular troops chap. xv. 
of the Company should become necessary to the 
maintenance of the lliijah’s authority, their aid, upon 
formal application being made, was to be afforded 
in such manner as the Company’s government might 
see fit; but they were not to be employed in ordi¬ 
nary revenue transactions. The Rajah was to pro¬ 
vide the funds for pensioning the Mahometan officers 
whom it had been thought politic to conciliate; but 
he incurred no charge on account of the late Sultan’s 
family, who were to bo su]iported by the British 
government, nor of Kummer-oo-Deen, who was pro¬ 
vided for by assignments of jaghire. It was stipulated, 
that provisions and other necessaries for the use of 
the garrison of Seringapatam should be allowed to 
enter that ])lace, from any part of the Rajah’s do¬ 
minions, free from duty, tax, or impediment; that 
a commercial treaty should be concluded between 
the two governments; that the Rajah should at all 
times j)ay the utmost attention to such advice as 
the English government should judge it nccc'ssary 
to offer, with a view to the economy of his finances, 
the better collection of his revenues, the adminis¬ 
tration of justice, the extension of commerce, the 
encouragement of trade .agriculture;, and industry, 
or any other objects connected with the advance¬ 
ment of his highness’s interests, the happiness of 
his peojdc, and the mutual welfare of both states.” 

With a view to the projier connectimi of the re- 
si)ectivo lines of frontier, provision was made for an 
exchange of territory between the Company and 
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CHAP. XV. the Rajah, or for an adjustment by such other means 
as should be suited to the occasion, in case it should 
be found that any districts assigned to either party 
by tlie partition treaty of Mysore were inconveni¬ 
ently situated. Such was the substance of the 
articles from the sixth to the fifteenth; the six¬ 
teenth and last providing for the ratification of the 
treaty by the governor-general. 

Thus did the uncontrollable enmity of Tip[)oo Sul¬ 
tan to the English nation rissult in a vast acquisition 
of territory, power, and influence by the people 
whom he liated, and wliom it had been tlie labour 
of his life to circumvent. The means tahen by him 
to effect their destruction ended in his own; and, 
as if to render the retribution more striking, the 
officer who dealt the final blow, to which Tippoo 
owed his dethronement and death, had been one 
of the victims of his tyranny. General llaird had 
fallen into his hands after the fatal defeat of Colonel 
Raillie’s detachment, and for several years had been 
subjected to the sulferings and horrors by which im¬ 
prisonment under Tippoo Sultan was accompanied. 

In the new settlement of Mysore, some difficulty 
was apj)rehended from the attempts of the i)oligars, 
who had been disjiossessQ^l by Hyder Ali and Tip- 
j)oo, to re-establish their claims. It had been en¬ 
deavoured to guard against this by the mode in 
w'hich the change* was effected. The investment of 
the Rajah with the character of a sovereign was 
treated not'as the restoration of the old govern¬ 
ment but the creation of a new one, and the anti- 
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cipated difficulty was scarcely felt. Some of the chap. xv. 
commandants of fortresses were anxious to sell 
their fidelity at a good price; and others, who had 
collected plunder, delayed surrender to gain time 
for securing it; but the hostile demonstrations 
thus rendered necessary were not of sufficient in¬ 
terest to merit recital. The only impediment of 
imjiortance occurred in the )irovince of Bednore, 
where an adventurer named Dhoondia gave some 
disturbance, reejuiring the dispatch of a force for its 
suppression. Dhoondia was a patan, who had in¬ 
curred the resentment of Ti]>poo by committing de¬ 
predations on the Sultan’s territories. He w'as at 
length secured, and the pious zeal of the prince 
being gratified by the comjmlsory conversion of his 
])risoner to the Mahometan faith, Dhoondia made 
such progress in Tippoo’s favour as to be trusted by 
him with military employment. But his good for¬ 
tune was of short duration, and for some time before 
the commencement of the war the convert had been 
confined in irons. On the fall of Seringapatam the 
humanity of the conquerors set him at liberty, and 
Dhoondia availed himself of his newly-gained free¬ 
dom by an early flight from the place of his imprison¬ 
ment, a movement to which his liberators would 
be likely to attach little imj^rtance. llesuming l)is 
old habits, Dhoondia, on the disbanding of Tippoo’s 
army, collected a few cavalry, wi^i whom he took 
the direction of Bednore. The state ^ the country 
was not unfavourable for gathering recruits, and 
he soon found his band of followers considerably 
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CHAP. XV. increased by men anxious for service of some kind, 
and not troubled with any acute sensibility of con¬ 
science in relation to its character. By the influ¬ 
ence of motives which it is not easy to explain, 
certain killadars were prevailed upon to betray their 
trusts to him, and in this manner some of the prin¬ 
cipal places in the province fell into his hands, 
before it was in the power of General Harris to 
detach from the army a sufficient force* to act 
against him with effect. In the meanwhile Dhoon- 
dia made the best use of the tiine tlins alfordi'd 
him; he levied heavy contributions on the rich 
country which lay at his mercy, enforced tliese exac¬ 
tions by the most unrelenting* cruelty, and filled tlie 
province with acts of rapine and murder. To stop 
his career, a light corps of cavalry and native in¬ 
fantry, under the command of Colonel James Dal- 
rymple, moved from Chittledroog, as soon as theii* 
services could be spared. Tlu'y soon fell in with 
a party of the banditti, consisting of about two 
hundred and fifty horse and four hundred infantry, 
which they completely destroyed. The ca])ture by 
the English force of a fort on the cast bank of the 
river Tungbuddra followed, and not long afterwards 
another on the west bank was taken. While 
Colonel Dalrymple wa:s thus engaged, Colonel Ste¬ 
venson w*as advancing into Bednore, by another di¬ 
rection, at the hr 7 id of a light force, composed also 
of cavalry and native infantry. Simoga was attacked 
by this force, and carried by assault. On the 17 th 
A. D. 1799. of August Dhoondia was attacked near Shikar- 
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poor, and liis cavalry, after sustaining considerable chap. xv. 
loss, were driven into a riv('r which was situated 
in their rear. The fort of Shikar])oor at the same' 
time fell into the hands of the English. Dhoondia 
escaped by crossing the river in a lioat, wliich had 
l)een jnocured for the occasion. lie was closely 
imrsued, and coni]>elled to take refuge in the Mah- 
ratta territory, where he eJicam])ed with the rem¬ 
nant of his followers. There would have been no 
difficulty in taking or destroying Jiim, had the Ilri- 
tisli force bc‘en at liberty to pass beyond the JMah- 
ratta Ixmndary ; but this tlie governor-general laid 
forbidden, and Colonel Stevenson accordingly halted 
his (h'tachnnait. 

But Dhoondia was not in a ])osition where ho could 
calculate on either safety or repose. A rob1)er and a 
murderer l)y profusion, iu‘ had limitiMl the t'xau’cise 
of liis occu])ations to no ])articular districts. W1ut(‘- 
(wer his foot had ])rehsed he kd’t rec'ords of his pre¬ 
sence in acts of \iolence and blood. The Mahrattas, 
it apptaired, had some accounts of this character 
against him, and tliey })roceeded very summarily to 
administer a degree of j)iinishment, whi(‘h, if inade¬ 
quate to the crimes of Dlioondia, was quite* in ac¬ 
cordance with the tem])er and habits of the ))e()])le 
among whom he sojourned.\^ chief, commanding 
a division of the Beisliwa’s arrav, paid the wanderer 
a visit within a few hours after had pitched his 
(*amp within the Mahratta bordef^^^and relieved 
him of everything which was necessary either to the 
future exercise e)f his trade of ])lund(T, or to the su])- 
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CHAP. XV. ply of the wants of the passing day. It would be 
too much to ascribe this visitation to the operation of 
the moral sense in those who made it. Had the cha¬ 
racter of Dhoondia been as jiure as it was depraved, 
his fate, mider the circumstances of his situation, 
would have been the same. It was his helplessness, 
not his crimes, which invited the infliction to which 
he was subjected ; and it would be an injustice to 
Mahratta ingenuity to su])]iose that if the Peish- 
wa’s servants Iiad been witliout exjterience of Dhoon- 
dia’s acts they would have ivanted a ]>retonce for 
plundering him. But, whatever their motives, they 
rendered a useful service to the English wdiich the 
latter power could not itself perform. 

The great work which had brought the governor- 
general to Madras having been com])leted, the ne¬ 
cessity for his presence there had ceased, and he re- 
A.D. 1799. turned to Bengal in September. At both presiden¬ 
cies enthusiastic congratulations flowed in upon 
him, which, as soon as the neW'S of his success could 
be disseminated, wore echoed from every [)art of the 
world where an Englishman or a friend of England 
was to be found. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The roiiiarkablo pr()Tn})titiKl(' and enorq’y wlnVli chap. xvi. 
tliD governor-general liad dis])lay(Ml in eoiintc'racting 
the designs of Tip])oo Snltan miglit lead to tlK‘ belief 
that the acconipli^lnnent f)f this obj(M*t had oecnpied 
his undivided attention. Bnt sneli was far from being 
tlic fact. Other aflairs of weighty im])ortanee pressed 
on his consideration, and among tliesc' were llic suc¬ 
cession to the throne of Tanjore, and tlie necessary 
measures for settling the government of that country 
in a manner which should relieve the peo])le from 
the oppression to whi(*h they liad long been sub¬ 
jected. 

^ \Some years before the arrival of the Earl of 
Mornington in India, the Rajah of Tanjore, having 
been cle])rived by death of all his legitimate chil¬ 
dren, provided for the succession in a manneu’ not 
unfrequent in the East, by adopting a son. The 
guardianship of the child, ai?vi the care of the go¬ 
vernment during his minority, w;jre assigned by the 
Rajah to his^ brother, Ameer Sin^\: but the views 
of that personage extended beyond rHf exercise of 
a delegated and temporary authority. The death * 
of the Rajah, which occurred soon after the act of 
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CHAP. XVI. adoption, gave opportunity for the ambition of Ameer 
Singh to dis])lay itself: the title of the youthful suc¬ 
cessor was forthwitli disputed, and the validity of 
the act under which he (daimed denied. Various 
objections were raised, and the support of the Bri¬ 
tish government being invoked on both sides, the 
(juc'stions at issue were referred by that authority 
to the decision of a council of ])undits learned in 
Hindoo lore*, specially summoned for the occasion. 
In taking this course, the Company's government 
had no obj(‘et in view but to do justi<*e. Nothing 
had occurred which could lead tliem to entertain any 
feeling of partiality or prejudice with rc'gard to either 
of the candidates for the musnud, and the answer to 
the (juestions u])on v^hich the decision of tlie conflict¬ 
ing claims depended was awaited Ijoth at Madras 
and Bengal with ])erfect indifference. Unha])pily the 
desire of the British authorities to do justice vas not 
aided by the knowledge^ necessary for its guidance; 
and in resorting to the advice of native expounders 
of th(‘ law, they had done little to guard tliemselves 
from error. The contest between a child and a man 
of mature age was an unequal one; and the deci¬ 
sion of the learned pundits was in favour of the 


f 


party who had the bettej means of maintaining his 
claim and the readier-<j])])ortunity of rewarding their 
services. The Brj^sh government presumed not to 


understand thq/xiindoo law better than its recog¬ 
nized expositors, and the brother of tlie deceased 


Rajah was declared the lawful successor to the 


musnud, to the exclusion of the adopted child. The 
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former was aeeordiii<>ly placed on the throne, but chap xvi. 
not witliont a distinct intimation of the expectation 
entertained by the British government that the ex¬ 
cluded infant would be protected and maintained in 
a manner suitable to the hopes which he had been 
led to cherish. Nothing could be more easy, notliing 
more' natural, tlian to promise compliance with the 
wishes of those who had the ])ower of bestowing or 
withljolding a kingdom ; and, as far as professions 
conc(u*n(‘d, Amecu- Singh ga^e to his ])atroiis 
full satisfaction But he W(‘nt no lartlier. Com- 
])]aints of tln^ trc'atment r('C(‘i\(‘d In Ijis infant rival 
soon became loud and frequent, lie was subjected 
to rigorous confinement in a daik and unhealthy 
place, and his mind was left unimproved even by the 
narrow measun* of instruction usually accoiahnl to 
oiiental youth. The g-overnor of Madras at length 
f(dt (*all(Hl upon to address to Ameer Singh a letter, 
suggesting the necessity of taking ])ro])(T care of 
the health and education of tlie bo\. By tin’s time 
Ameer Singh had bc'come im])ress(Ml with a full 
sense of his own dignity, and the receipt of the 
letter filled him witli indignation. He had }>ro- 
mised, indeed, to comjdy with the wishes of the 
English government on ^he subject, but he now 
treated its mediation as an '"mijiroper interference 
with his domestic arraTigemenlV. He alleged that, 
during tin* reign of his brother, Ns owm situation 
had been worse than that of tlie p^on in whose 
behalf he w^as addressed, and that the British go- 
\ernment had never interfeied in his favour Such, 

H 2 
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CHAP. XVI. indeed, was tlie spirit in which tlie coniniunication 
was received, that it was found necessary immedi¬ 
ately to follow it up by another of more decisive 
tone. Ameer Singh was called upon, in terms some¬ 
what ])erem])tory, but sufficiently warranted by the 
circumstances of the case, to extend to the adopted 
son of his brother certain sjiecified indulgences; and 
with a view to some better security than oriental 
promises for the fulfilment of the desire of the Bri¬ 
tish government, it was intimated that a small guard 
of Comjiany’s sepoys had been directed to attend on 
his ]>erson. After various attem])ts on the part of 
the British resident to induce Ameer Singh to yield 
comjiliance to the wishes of the British government, 
they were ultimately carried into eifect almost by 
force. It could not be expected that the hatred 
borne by Ameer Singh to his rival would thereby 
be abated; and he continued to manifest it by all 
the means in his jiower. Further measures for the 
protection of the persecuted youth became obviously 
necessary; and a wish which he had expressed to 
lie removed to Madras was gratified. The widows 
of the deceased Rajah, who had been grievously 
oppressed by his successor, likewise found a refuge 
in the Com])any’s territories. One object of their 
removal was to assist^by their influence in forcing 
upon the British geVernment a reconsideration of its 
decision in regapAto the title of the reigning prince of 
Tanjore. It^^^as rejiresented, and with great ajipear- 
ance of probability, that the pundits to whose opi¬ 
nion he owed his elevation had been bribed, and the 
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jiulgnient which they had delivered was challenged, chap. xvi. 
The British govcrmnent thereupon deemed it ne¬ 
cessary to enter upon a formal examiiiation of the 
title in dispute. The objections taken to the claim 
of the ado])ted son of the former liajah were throe: 

—First, that at the time the act of adoption was 
performed the liajah was in such a state of UK'iital 
and bodily infirmity as rendered him inca])able of 
duly executing so im})ortant a function. The 
second and third related to points of Hindoo 
law. It Avas re])resented tliat the boy being an 
only son, his adoption was on that ground in¬ 
valid; and that his age exceeded tliat to which 
the laAv restri(*ted the exercis(‘ of the judvilege. 

The alh'ged incapacity of the Bajali Avas am])ly 
dis])roved. On the remaining (piestions a number 
of 1)raminical o]unions aa^to obtained, all of them 
favourable to the claim of the youth Avhom tlu' de¬ 
ceased ])rince had destined to succeed him. The 
ado])tion of an only son, though admitted to be 
reprehensibh', Avas declared not to be invalid; it 
was an act Avhich ought not to be done, but Avhich 
when done could not lawfully l)e set aside. The 
(piestion of age Avas d('termiiK‘d unequivocally and 
without reserve in favom' of the rival of Ameer 
Singh. And these o])iuions *^ere not confined to 
the expounders of Hindoo llnv in the south of 
India; they were confirmed by '^he judgment of 
their brethren in Bengal, and at t))\ great de})o- 
sitory of braminical learning, Benares. The igno¬ 
rance or the corrui)tion f)f the pundits, upon whose 
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CHAP. XVI. sentence the adopted son had been passed by, thus 
became CAodent, and it was but just to retract the 
false step wliich had formerly been made. Tliese 
events and incjuiries extended tlirougli several years, 
during which Lord Cornwallis and Lord Teignmouth 
exercised the i)Owers of governor-general, and a 
series of govej’uors, commencing with Sir Archiliald 
Campbell and ending witli Lord Hobart, presided at 
Madras. There a])pears throughout to liave been a. 
strong leaning on thc^ ])art of the British authorities 
in favour of Ameer Singli, and against his youth Fu] 
competitor. The succession of a Iwother is undoubt¬ 
edly more consonant to Euro])ean fe(‘lings than that 
of a distant relativci capriciously invested with a 
stronger title; but Hindoo feeling is different: and 
in this case, moreover, the claim of Ameer Singh 
was vitiated by thc^ fact of his being illegitimate. 

The right to the throne of Tanjoro liad ceased to 
be matter of doubt when tin? Earl of Mornington 
arrived in India. The Court of Directoj’s had re¬ 
solved to uphold the claims of the lawful candidate, 
and it only remained to determine the time and 
mode of carrying their decision into elfect. The 
Earl of Mornington determined that no delay should 
take place. There wp^. indeed, no ])reteuce for 
delay; but had been any, the reasons in 

favour of the coui^ resolved upon by the governor- 
general were amiply sufficient to justify its adoption. 
The causes /n the miserable condition of Tanjore 
required a searching investigation, and it was in 
contemplation to issue a commission to examine 
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and report. The governor-general at once ])er- chap. xvi. 
ceived that to take such a ste]) while Ameer Singh 
remained on tlu^ miisnud would be but a mockery 
of inquiry. It could not be expected tluit he would 
promote researches which, if successful, would have 
the effect of exposing his own misgovernment; and 
his continuance on the throiui Avould enable him to 
throw impediments in the way of the commissioners. 

He would hav(^ had the ])ower not only of protract¬ 
ing their labours, but of rendering them vain. Tlu^ 
adopted heir of the d(T*eased Rajali was accordingly 
placed on the throne. This Avas com])aratively easy; 
but, in elfecting a satisfactory settkaneiit of the coun¬ 
try the governor-general experienced difficulties in¬ 
calculable and almost insurmountal)Ie. These did not 
in any degree arise from tlu^ character of the new 
Rajah, which Avas amiable and generous, but from 
the accumulation of almses under former govern¬ 
ments, Avhich had gathered strength ])r()])ortioned to 
the time during Avhich they had existed, and the 
numerous interests Avhich were conmxued Avith their 
preservation. The energy of the governor-general 
ultimately triumphed over all the obstaxdes that 
stood in the A\Tiy of a settlement; and the result 
was, that, Avitli the free consent of all parties in¬ 
terested, the British goveriuAent assumed the entire 
civil and military administration of Tanjore, a s])len- 
did proAnsion being reserAX'd foi the Rajah. This 
arrangement Avas undoubtedly benc^ial to the in¬ 
terests of Great Britain; but it is no exaggeration 
to say that it Avas far mor(‘ beneficial to the' i)eo|)le 
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CHAP. XVI. of Tanjore. It delivered them from the eftects of 
native oppression and European cupidity. It gave 
them what they had never before; jiossessed—tlu* 
security derived from the administration of justice. 
The Rajah, who owed to the British government 
his ])revious emancipation from thraldom, insult, 
and jtersoiial danger, w^as now indebted to the same 
power for his elevation to a degree of state and 
sj)lend()ur which must have fulfilled all his expecta¬ 
tions. It was necessary for the purposes of good 
government that he should retain little of actual 
power; but in the enjo3nnent of a s])lendid ri'venue, 
and of a limited degree' of military authority, his 
situation was brightly contrasted with that in which 
his earlic'r yi'ars were' jiasseel. The treaty was eon- 
A.n. 1/99. clueleel on the 25th eef Octeeber, 1700, and ratified 
by the governen-geiieral in council on the 29th of 
November following. 

A change, similar tee that made at Tanjeerc', was 
cftecteel with regard to the jirincipality of Surat. 
The city of Surat was one of the first in India in 
])oint e)f commercial impeirtance. There also flocked 
in vast numbers the pious vedaries of the Arabian 
projdiet, in search of the means of transjeort tee the 
<nty which every good Mi^^sulnuin is anxious to be¬ 
hold ; and Surat thus e^me to be spoken of as one 
of the gates of M^'ca. The English at an early 
[leriod had establijj>Iled a factory at Surat, and about 
the middle ofy^ie seventeenth century had bravely 
defended not only the Eom 2 )any’s lactory, but a large 
part of the town, against au attack of tlie Mahrattas 
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under Sevajee. For this service they received the chap. xvi. 
thanks of the Mogul commander. Nearly a century 
afterwards, the English were invited by the inhabi¬ 
tants to take possession of the castle and the fleet. 

They hesitated, from an apprehension of incurring 
the resentment of the Mahrattas, who some years 
bcdbre had sn1>jugated a large portion of the pro¬ 
vince of Surat, and, more recently, by taking ad¬ 
vantage of disi)utes carried on for the government 
of the remainder, had established, with respi'ct to 
the city and the districts attached to it, a claim for 
client. Some outrages committed u])on the English 
by those against whom they liad lieen invited to act 
fliially induced tlie government of Ihnnbay to inter¬ 
fere. Tlici government of the town had long been 
sejiarated from the command of the castle and of 
the fleet, and the ])erson wlio exercised the first 
agrc'ed to assist the English in obtaining jiossession 
of the two latter on condition of being ])rotected 
in liis authority. The government of Bombay had 
])reviously been in corresjiondence with a rival can- 
didat(? for the civil government, the reigning Nabol) 
being connected with the ])arty wliom the Englislj 
desired to dis])oss(?ss. But the view of the ])erson to 
wliom the musnud was to have been transferrc‘d not 
being favoured by tlie influential part of the inhabi¬ 
tants, a compromise was eftectt.d, under which tlie 
Nabob was to retain his oHice, and his rival was to 
be invested with the character ol\naib or chief 
manager, Little difficulty was found in carrying 
this arrangement into effi'ct. The English took 
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CHAP. xvi. possession of tlie castle and the fleet, and their as¬ 
sumption of the command was afterwards solemnly 
confirmed by tlie imperial court of Delhi. All who 
had ever exercised any description of authority at 
Surat, excepting the Mahrattas, had professed to 
act in tlie name and under the ajipointmoiit of the 
Mogul Emperor. The firman of tlie Emperor trans¬ 
ferred the charge of the castle and the fleet to the 
English; the Mogul flag consequently continued to 
float from the castle, and was hoisted at the mast¬ 
head of the Company’s child* cruizer on the Surat 
station. The acquisition wlii(*h the Company had 
made appears, indeed, to have wanted scarcely any 
conceivable ground of justification. The movement 
which they had headed was strictly a pojnilar one ; 
the ])eople of Surat had sought the interference of tln^ 
government of Bombay, and rejoiced in the change 
which had taken plac(‘. The Enqieror of Delhi, 
who claimed the sovereignty, acquiesced, and a])- 
pointed the Company his vicegerent. The Nabob 
professed to be the servant of the Emperor, and 
could not consistently object to yield obedience to 
his commands; and he had, moreover, become vo¬ 
luntarily a jiarty to the transFer of the military and 
naval power to the English. It seems, therefore, 
that little exception ^kn be taken to the step by 
which the Englislv^'first obtained the jniblic and 
recognized exercide of authority in Surat. 

It is not tqAOe believed that the Bombay govern¬ 
ment, in undmdaking the defence of Surat, Avere 
actuated solely by a desire to benefit the people, or 
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to maintain the honour of the Mogul state. They chap. xvi. 
had undoubtedly views both to political inttuenee 
and coniinercial advantage, and it is enough that in 
gratifying tliose views they invaded no authority 
that was founded on right, wliile they reli(wed the 
people of Surat by eni])loying for their dcdence 
j)owers Avhich had previously been exercised tor tlunr 
oppression. As in othca* cases, the course of events 
aided the aggrandizement of the Conij)any; and at 
Surat, while tijey ostensibly ])ossess(‘(l only a ])ortion 
of the authority of the state, it soon became almost 
inevitable tliat they should make ])rovision for the 
exercise of the whole. This was in truth con¬ 
ceded by the Nabol), when he recognized their 
right to ap])oint a naib wliile he was acknowledged 
as the chief civil authority. The total wreck of 
the Mogul empire (contributed to inciXTiso tluc jiower 
of the Conijiany, and to render it more firm. The 
Nabob of Surat was unable to maintain himself in 
his position without their assistance. He had, indeed, 
no rights but what he derived from the Enpieror of 
Delhi: he was the servant of that monarch, and 
his fortunes were to be regarded as despondent on 
those of his master. It is true that, in various cases, 
the vassals of the Mogul cm])iro took advantage 
of the fallen state of thei^ superior to establish 
themselves as independent sewereigns. They thus 
acted even in the better days of the emjiire when¬ 
ever an o])portunity offered. But iSvis obvious that 
such an usur]mtion of sovereignty <‘ould claim no 
respect beyond that which the strength of the nev^ 
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CHAP. XVI. state raiglit be able to command. As to Surat, 
indeed, the situation of the Company was the 
same as that of the Nabob. Power was divided 
between them, and both claimed to hold it under 
the same sanction. The destruction of the superior, 
recognized by both, effected, however, a change in 
their ])osition. They had no longer a common supe¬ 
rior ; they might continue to acknowledge as their 
chief a man who was sometimes an outcast and 
sometinnvs a ju-isoner ; but, substantially, the two 
authorities had become inde])endent. Thi^ bond, too, 
which had united them was severed. It was scar(*ely 
})0ssible that disputes should be avoided, and who 
should decide them ? None but the ])arti(^s them¬ 
selves, by negotiation or by the sword. In cases like 
that of Surat, where a sovereign l)ecomes ])(a*manently 
unable to protect his dominions, those dominions inust 
be regfirded as falling into tlie state of territojy Avhich 
has never been a])])ro])riated, or which, having been 
ap])ro])riated, has been abandoned. Those on the 
S])ot will have the best op))ortunities of securing its 
|)Ossession, and their right is at least as good as that 
of strangers. The English and the Nabob of Surat 
were in this case the parties most likely to establish 
tliemselves as masters of the ])lace. Tlieir claims 
on the ground of right were eipial. Eacli had i)os- 
session of a share of ^^ower; but it was impossible 
that they Could continue to use their res])ective 
shares on a f(//ting of perfect ecpiality. Though 
each might abstain from invading th(‘ province of 
the otlua*, the weaker could jiot fail to feel that he 
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was dependent on the will of the stronger. The chap. xvi. 
more powerful might concede to the feebler a given 
portion of power, but the act Avould be a concession, 
and the relative position of the ])arties would be no 
longer tliat of equals, accountable even in imagina¬ 
tion to a common su])erior. The stronger would be 
the lord, tlie weaker the dependent. In this manner, 
by the ordinary operation of evemts, did the English 
Ix'come invested with the dominant ])ower at Surat. 

They might indeed have renounced it, but only by 
two modes. They might have withdrawn from 
Surat altogether, abandoning the commercial advan¬ 
tages arising from their connection with that ])lace, 
which were then very considerable, or they might 
have been content to be de])endents upon the Na¬ 
bob. They Avere not so weak as to choose either. 

It was impossible to prc‘serv(' equality, and they 
chose su])roniacy rather than de|)endence. From 
the time when the English obtained the military 
command, the succession to the seat of civil go¬ 
vernment Avas regulated by tluun. The office of 
miib Avas after a time al)olished; but this AA^as an act 
of favour toAvards the Nabob, grounded on reasons 
of expediency on the part of those Avho conferred it. 

The Nabobs of Surat were then more strictly depen¬ 
dent upon the English than in the later days of the 
empire they had even been upon their nominal chief. 

When the British government undertook the 
charge of the defence of Surat, rtsk^enue Avas as¬ 
signed for defraying the expenses of the duty. It 
proved insufficient, and it could not be expected 
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CHAP. XVI. that the Conijjaiiy’s goverinnont should burden other 
portions of territory with the charge of ])reserving 
Surat from danger. This gave rise to various dis¬ 
putes and negotiations. Other grounds of difference 
were furnished by the gross mismanagement of that 
portion of power which had been committcHi to the 
Nabob. With the almsc's existing under an inde¬ 
pendent govcuaimeut that of the Company would 
have ])ossessed no right to interf(T(‘; but tlu‘ inti¬ 
mate connection wdii(*li subsisted bc'twecai the Eng¬ 
lish and the Nabob—-the nature* of that connection, 
wdiich could be (‘oncealed from no one, and tlu^ cir¬ 
cumstances under which the power of the Company 
in Surat had been ac(|uir(‘d, rende'riMl it an incum¬ 
bent duty to exercise that power, not only for the 
advantage of tliose who held it, but foj* the* ])romo- 
tion, also, to the wddest possible extent, of tlie ])ros- 
perity and hap])iness of the ]>eo])l(^ 

With regard botli to its own claims and those of 
the people of Surat, the British government long 
entertained feelings of dissatisfaction towards the 
Nabob. The insufficiency of the means ])laced at 
their disposal fin* the defence of the place, and the 
abuses of the civil administration, had alike fur¬ 
nished grounds of protracted discontent before the 
arrival of the Earl of Moriiington in India. With 
much reluctance, the reigning Nabob agreed to 
make some addition to the jiayment secured to the 
Company for Bte defence of the place ; but before 
the arrangement wns concluded he died, leaving an 
infant son, wdio survived but a short time, and 
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whose deatli afforded an opening for the claim of chap. xvi. 
an uncle to succeed to the office. The opportunity 
was a favourable one for effecting those changes 
which were indispensably necessary to the good 
government of the place. The liritish authorities 
had long exercised the power of disjiosing of the 
office of Nabob at their discretion, as the Mogul 
Emperor had formerly done ; and though tlie claims 
of relationship liad heen res])ected, they had never 
been regarded as conteuTiug a right to the succes¬ 
sion. Thc^y were' still respected, but not to the ex¬ 
tent of subjecting the inhabitants of Surat to the 
evils which tliey had long endured under native 
rule. The candidate for the nabobship Avas unwil¬ 
ling to comply with the requisitions made of him, 
and the British government determined to assume 
the entire civil and military administration — a 
(diange in whi(*h the people of Surat had far greater 
reason to rejoice than even thosc^ by whom it was 
effected. The person v hose claim to the exercise of 
])ower was thus set aside was indulged by being ele¬ 
vated to the rank to which he aspired. An ample 
provision w’as made for him and the family to which 
he belonged ; and the only obstacle to impi’ovement 
being thus removed, the reformation of the wTetched 
institutions of Surat wtxs commenced with prom])ti- 
tude and vigour. Never had there existed greater 
necessity for such a labour. It was truly stated that 
the frauds, exactions, and mismaiic.gement in the 
collection of tlu' revenue, the* avowed corruption in 
the administration of Justice, and the entire ineffi- 
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CHAP. XVI. ciency of the police, as manifested in the different 
tumults which” had “ occurred in the city, particu¬ 
larly that excited in 1795,” afforded “abundant evi¬ 
dence that the Nabobs were as incompetent to con¬ 
duct the internal government of the city as to pro¬ 
vide for its external defence.”^ The riot above 
adverted to was caused by the rival fanaticism 
of the Mahomedan and Hindoo inhabitants of the 
city, and was attended with the perpetration of 
many acts of atrocious barbarity. The Bombay 
government had given the Nabob some good advice 
on this occasion, but had not felt at liberty to do 
more, although the British resident at Surat had 
strongly urged them to take some decisive measures 
for the preservation of good order in the city. The 
Hindoo inhabitants complained loudly of their want 
of security, alleging that the trade and ]) 0 ]>ulation of 
the city (aitirely depended on the protection of the 
English. This ])rotection, however, they remarked, 
had been only nominal since the abolition of the 
office of naib. Whih^ this office was maintained, 
the person holding it was especially entrusted with 
the charge of the police of the city, and he was 
accountable to the British government for the ex¬ 
ercise of this as well as of all other powers with 
which he was invested. The abolition of the office 
had deprived the Company’s government of all power 
of efficient control, and committed the peace of the 
city to those who were either unable or unwilling to 

* Letter of governpr-general in council to government of 
Bombay, 10th March, 1800. 
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maintain it. Tlie moral bearings of the question chap. xvi. 
are exhiliited forcibly and tersely in two short ])as- 
sages of a, disjiatch on this subject addressed by the 
government of Bengal to that of Bombay: The 
“ right,” say they, “ of disposing of tbc oftice of Nabob 
is accomjianied by an indis]iensable duty of provid¬ 
ing a just, wise, and eflicient administration for the 
affairs of Surat; the lapse of the jiowers of govern¬ 
ment having left no other j^arty, (‘xcejding tlu' 

(yompany, in a state* to j^roteet the pei’sons and pro¬ 
perty of the inhabitants of that eity.”'^ And, after 
adverting to the objects to which the poweu* of tin* 

Nabobs ought to have* been directed, but which th(*y 
had signally failed to accomplish, the dis])atch con- 
tinu(*s : ^Mt is olnious that these important objects 
(‘an only be attained hy the (aniipanv taking the en¬ 
tire civil and military government of the city into 
their own hands ; and, consequently, it is their dutv as 
well as their right to have recourse to that measnr(\” | 

This is a just view of the case; and Surat affords 
one instance among many, in wliich territory and 
])ower have been, l)y the mere force of cij*cum- 
stances, transferr(*d from native hands to those? ol* 
the East-Tndia ('ompany. The commercial impor¬ 
tance of Surat rendered the ]U’eservation of peace* 
and order an object of great interest to the Com- 
])any, which had long maintained there one of its 
principal stations for the yiurposes of trade. This 
led to the interference of the government of 
Bombay, an interference which, it will be remem- 
^ Letter, ut pupra. | Ibid. 
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CHAP. XVI. bered, was invited by the ])rinci])al inhabitants, who 
knew the value of a British connection, and who 
reposed a degree of confidence in the power and 
good intentions of the Company’s servants which 
the representatives of no other government could 
inspire. The Mogul Em])eror confirmed to the 
Com])any the powers of wliich they had assumed the 
exercise; thcj remaining ])owers of the state were, 
by the (*onsent of the Nabob, entrusted to a deputy, 
W'liom the Company wore to name. TIjo Mogul 
dynasty fell into irretrievable ruin, and the ])rivik*g(‘ 
of nominating tlie Nabob of Surat passed by natu¬ 
ral consequence into the hands of those wlio had 
the means of maintaining tlieir a]q)ointment. But 
this ])rivilege they did not abuse. So far from se(d<- 
ing to increase their ])OW(‘r, they voluntarily relin- 
(juished a ])ortion of it which tlu^y might, without an 
effort, have retained. The office of naib was abo- 
Iish(‘d, and the Nabob invested Avith the uncurtaih'd 
exercise of those tunctions which Avere vested in his 
office. The results wer(% that the administration of 
affairs fell into utter disorder, and that neither the 
state nor the ])ersons and ])ro]yerty of individuals Avere 
secure. Then, and not bcTore, the ComjAany under¬ 
took the duties ])reviously assigned to the Nabob ; 
and, as far as the i)eople were concerned, the only 
ground for regret was, that this step had not been 
sooner taken. One good effect, indeed, attended 
the delay: the moderation and forbearance of the 
Company’s government were amply attc‘sted. The 
new arrangements at Surat were embodied in a 
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treaty, wliieb was signed by tlie ]»arties interested chap. x\ i. 
Dll tliol:}tli of May, 1800 . a. d, ihoo. 

About tlie tinn^ of tlio settlement of tlie jj^overn* 
ment of Surat, it became necessary to take mea- 
siii*es for tlie preservation of the Mysore frontii'r 
from jiredatory attacks. The danger arose from 
Dlioondia Wangh, who had found means to re])air 
tlie damage wliicli h(‘ had sustained from tbe Mali- 
rattas, and to place himself in a condition to resunu* 
tlu‘ exercise of his o(*(*u])ation. The necessity of 
patting down tliis adventunn* was urgent, witli a 
view not only to the a(*tnal inconvaaiience occa¬ 
sioned by his ravages, but also to the ])ossible con- - 
siHjueiices of alloning tluuii to b(‘ peqietrated with 
iinjuinity. Dlioondia Avas endeavouring to raise 
himself from tlu^ jiosition of a vulgar robber to that 
of the lund of a ])oliti(*al confederacy. Tlu^ dis(*on~ 
tented within the (\un]»any’s tiUTitories and thos(‘ 
of (heii* allies Avere invitcal, by hdters Avritttm in his 
nainte to take advantage^ of the o[)])ortunity atfordcMl 
by his invasion of Mysore, and risc^ simultaneously 
against the objc'cts of tlieir hate. Dlioondia, tlioiigli 
in himsedt*, as lie Avas justly termed by Colonel Wel¬ 
lesley, ""a desjiicable enemy,”thus l)ecame a for¬ 
midable one ; and lioth his character and his attcuipit 
may b(^ regarded as having gaimul something of 
dignity from the faid of tlu^ greatest general of 
modern times having taken the li(dd against him. 

Dlioondia having established himself in the ter- 

* Letter to the Phirl of Mornington ; Duke of Wellington’s 
Despatches, vol. i. page ha. 
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CHAP. xvL ritories of the Poishwa, whore he had seized and 
garrisoned several forts, it became necessary to ob¬ 
tain the consent of the Mahratta chief to the 
passage of the British troops over the boundaries 
in search of the freebooter. This was at first re¬ 
fused, under pretence that orders had lieen given 
for his exj)ulsion. Subsequently an attempt was 
made to limit the number of troo])S to be ein])loy(Ml 
against Dhoondia, by a ])romisc^ that a Mahratta 
force should co-operate with them. Finally, and 
with reluctance, the required ])ermission for the 
entrance of any number of British troo])s that might 
be necessary for the proposed object was accorded. 

Colonel Wellesley entered \q)on th(‘ duty which 
devolved on him a\ ith characteristic eiuu-gy; and 
after driving the (uiemy l)ef()re him lor sonn* Aveelvs. 
and capturing several ])laces Avhich had becai occu- 
A.D. 1800. pied by Dhoondia, suc(*e(Hh‘d on the JlOth July in 
surprising a division of his army wliih' encain])ed on 
the right bank of the Mal])oorba. The attack was 
crowned by the most com])lete success. Not a man 
within the camp escaped ; and a quantity of bag¬ 
gage, elephants, camels, horses, and bullocks, became 
the prey of the assailants. 

After the destruction of this ])ortion of his army, 
Dhoondia retired with the remainder to the opposite 
side of the Malpoorba. This o]>eration was not 
effected Avithout much difficulty. Being' Avithout 
boats, he had made his Avay through jungles to the 
sources of the river, round Avhich he had passed. 
Tlu' transport of the guns and storeys of the English 
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army by such a route would have been extremely chap, xvi, 
iucoiivenient: it uas deemed preferable to wait the 
construction of boats; but in thci mean time a de¬ 
tachment, lightly equi])])ed, was disi)atched to harass 
[)hoondia’s rear, and endeavour to cut part of 
his bagg'age. A brigade was also dis])atched to 
occupy the passes of the river most likely to be 
fordable, and thus to guard against Dhoondia re¬ 
crossing with any considerable numlx'r of follower’s. 

This for(‘(i in its ])rogress gained possession of several 
forts which were ludd l)y ])arti(‘S in the interest of the 
adventurer. At e)ne of these‘ places, named Sirhitty, 
an extraeirdiiiary instance of coe)l and determined 
bravery occurreel. The outer’ gate of the fort was 
attacked and carried. The innen gate was next to 
be gained, but tlu^ ])assage vas fe)und too narrow to 
admit a gun-carriage. This difficulty, however, was 
not suffei’ed to check the^ ])rogress of the assailants: 
the gun was instantly taken e)ffi the carriage, and, 
uiuh'r a very heavy firc^ Irom the^ fort, trans))orted 
by a l)ody of artillerymen, led by Sir John Sinclair, 
to the gat(g which was very shortly burst o|)en. 

The ])r(‘cautions which had been taken to jirevent 
Dhoondia crossing the river wore rendered unavail¬ 
ing by its sudden fall, which enabled the adventurer 
to enter the territories of the Nizam. Tliither he 
Avas folloAved by Colonel Wellesley, Avith as much 
speed as was consistent Avith tlu^ difficulties jittend- 
ing the movement and the arrangements necessary 
for effecting the junction of the various portions of 
the army. The camj>aign Avas uoav approaching to 
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CHAP. XVI. a close. On tlie 10th of September Colonel Wel- 
A.D. 1800 . lesley encountered Dhoondia’s army at a place called 
Conahgull. He was strongly posted, his rear and 
flank being covered l>y a village and a rock; but 
one imi)etuous charge put Ins troops to the rout, 
the whole body dispersed, and were scattered in 
small parties over the face of the country. Many 
were killed, and among the number was the author 
of the mischief, Dlioondia himself. Hart of tlu^ 
enemy’s liaggagc? was taken in his camp, and an¬ 
other portion, with tv^o guns, all that rtauaiiK'd to 
liim, in tlie ]nH*suit. 1duis terminated the canaa* of 
Dlioondia Waugli, a man whose views vert^ diiia'ted 
to higher fortunes than lie was fated to attain. Ih' 
assumed the title of king of the two worlds, and 
el(‘Aaated some of his ofliccTS to the rank of azolls 
and nabobs. From beginnings not more n^siiectable, 
states and dynasties had ])r('vionsly s])rnng u]) in 
India; and Dlioondia Waugh might havc‘ becai a 
second Hyder Ali, had his jirogress not received a 
tinudy check. Sir ddioinas Munro, vriting to Colo¬ 
nel Wellesley, on his fall, said:—A camjiaign ol' 
two months tinisluHl his tanpire, and one ot* th(‘ 
same duration has put an end to the earthly gran¬ 
deur, at least, of the sovereign of the two worlds. 
Had you and your regicide army Ixaai out of the 
way, Dlioondia would undoubtedly have become 
an indejiendent and jiowca-fnl jirincc^, and llu^ 
founder of a new dynasty of cruel and trcaicherous 
sultans.”^' 

Glci^V Life of Sir 'Thomas Munro, vol. hi. pj^ 14.9, 190. 
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The news from Eurojie at this time was hig^hly chap. xvi. 
unfixvourahle. The triumphs of the French there 
would, it was ex])ected, leave them at liberty to 
direct their arms to more distant quarters; and India 
or lilgyi^t, it was a])prehended, would lie aniono* 
tlie points selected. To be prepared for danger, 
wlierever it miglit occur, tlie governor-general (now, 
by tlie well-merited favour of the Crown, the Mar¬ 
quis Wellesley) ])roposed to concxmtratc^ the strength 
of his Maj(‘sty’s squadron in the Indian seas, to¬ 
gether with such an amount of niilitaiy IVirce as 
India could s])are, at some point whence tluw might 
be able to pr(M*ced with j)rom])titud(' and facility to 
any jilace wheix' their sen-vices might bc^ wanted. 

The point chosen was Trincomal(H>; and threes hhi- 
ropc‘an regiments, a thousand Ihmgal volunteers, 
with details of FiUro]>ean and native infantiy, were 
dispatched thitluT; while' Admiral Ilainier, whe) 
cenmnanelcal the sqnadi-on, Avas earnestly reepic'sted 
to co-operate in the' arrangement, by proceeding tei 
Trincomalee xvithout delay. The em[)loyment of 
the force thus assembleel was to be determined by 
circumstances. It xvas to ])roc('e'd either uj) the' lle'el 
Seal, to co-eqierate xvith any liritish force that might 
be employed in from the side of the Medi¬ 

terranean ; to advance to any point in India me¬ 
naced by the French, should tlu'y disjiatch a force 
thither; or to be directed to the reduction of the 
Mauritius. This latter object was one which the in¬ 
formation of the governor-general led him to believe 
might be undertaken with tlu' best prosjiects of 
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CHAP. XVI. success, and it was one of which the importance 
would fully justify the attempt. In every war be¬ 
tween (Jreat Britain and France, from the time 
when the two countries became rivals in the East, 
the possessions of the latter in the Indian seas had 
furnished abundant means for aimoyino* the trade of 
the former. Numerous privateers, fitted out at the 
islands of Mauritius and Bourbon, sw('[)t the ocean 
and enriched their owma^s, at the (‘X[)eust‘ alike of 
the East-India (k)mpany and of those (mgaf^vd in the 
local trade. While Lord TTol>ajt administ(‘red the 
g*overnment of Madras, the dis])alch of an c‘X])edi- 
tion from that presidency tor an attack on the 
Mauritius was contem|)lated ; but the deli(*ate state 
of the British interest in India r(md(T*(Ml it a j)()int 
of prudence to relinquish tlu^ design at that time. 
The object, however, was steadily ke])t in view by 
the Marquis Wellesley; and the Mauritius would 
most ])robably have Ixaui attacked but for the re¬ 
fusal of Admiral Rainier to co-o|)(‘rate. This ridusal 
appeared at first to be gToumhal on an o|)iniou that 
it would b(^ injudicious to employ any coiisiderabh' 
})ortion of the land and sea forces on distant ob¬ 
jects of enterprize; but ultimatcdy another reason 
Avas permitted to transpire. The admiral held, 
or jirofessed to hold, the extraordinary jnhiciple 
that the expedition could not be undei-taken with¬ 
out the express command of the King, signified in 
the usual official form to the British government 
in India and to the commanders of his MajestyV 
forces. Admiral Rainier, it seems, ex|)ected that 
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tlie governor-general would dissent from his view; chap. xvi. 
and the expectation was most just and reasonable. 

That so monstrous a ])i*inciple should have lieen 
gravely maintained is sufficiently startling; that it 
sliould have lieen regarded as sound and true by any 
human being, whose education and habits qualified 
him to form an opinion on such a subject, is utterly 
incredil)l(‘. Admiral Rainiei*, however, j)rofi'ssed so 
to regard it: and tli(‘ governor-general tluTefore 
condescended to honour the obje(*tion with an (‘labo- 
rat(‘ ans\v(‘r. ‘■'If,” said lu*, the ground of your 
('xc(‘]lencv’s dissent from tlie proposed c‘X|)edition 
to the Isle of France bc^ admitted as a gtaieral rule 
to govern the (*oiiduct of the military and naval 
s(Tvi(‘C‘ in these distant possessions during the exist¬ 
ence of war, 1 a]>])i‘ehend that the greatest advan- 
tag() must result from thenc(' lo the cause of the 
enemy. It is an estrd)Iished maxim of state, as well 
as an umpialific'd ])rinci]de of puldic duty, that in 
time of war all ])ublic officers should em|)loy thdr 
utmost (‘]ideavoui*s to i-educe the ])ower and re¬ 
sources of the common (uiemy of the state, and 
should avail themscdves of evi'ry advantage which 
circumstances may present for the advancement of 
the interests of their countiy liy the; vigorous jiro- 
seciition of hostilities. In remote possessions tlu‘ 
exigency of this duty increase's in ])roportion to the 
distance from tlie })arent state, and to the consequent 
difficulty of obtaining from home e'xprc'ss and pre- 
eise orders applicalde to the various emergencies 
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CHAP. XVI. that must arise in the course of war. If no advan¬ 
tage can ever be taken of the tem])orary or acci¬ 
dental weakness of the enemy’s possessions in India 
witliout express orders from England, signified 
through the usual official channels, not only to the 
government of India but to the commanders of his 
Majesty’s land and sea forces, it is evident that 
oj)])ortimities of reducing the enemy’s ])ower and 
resources must frequently b(' lost, without the ho|)(‘ 
of recovery, l)y reference for formal commands to 
the source of sovereign authoritv at liome. In the 
present instance, an extraordinary and fortunate* 
accident had disclosed to me tlie weak and almost 
d(*fenceless state* of the most important |)oss(*ssions 
remaining to Eraiu'e* in this quarter of tlie globe. 
In my judgment, I sliould have* failed in my eluty 
towarels my King and eanintry if 1 had waiteel for 
his Majesty’s ex|)ress ce)mmands, or fe)r his e)relers 
signifieel tliremgli tlie* e)fhe*ial ehannels C'stablislied 1)y 
Parliament for the government e)f India, betbix* 1 
had pre)ceeeleel te) take* the neee*ssary ste‘])S feu- avail¬ 
ing myself of the critie*al j)e)sture^ e)f the Fre*ne*h 
interests within the* re'ach of the force emtrusted te) 
my control.” After se)me observatie)ns e)n the ])owers 
and responsibility of the ge)vernor-genoral in India, 
the marepiis aj)])eals te) his own conduct under simi¬ 
lar circumstances, and its results. “ Of the rule,’' 
says he, which 1 assert I have furnished an c‘X- 
ainple in iny own j)ractice; anel if the ])rinci[)le 
wlue*h your excellenew has ado})te*d had ge)verm‘d 
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my conduct, the conquest of Mysore would not have 
been acliieved.”* 

Some time licforc this dispute, the attention of the 
ffovernor-ooneral had been turned towards Jlatavia. 
He ]ui(\ direct instructions from the King* for Ining- 
i]ig this settlement under the jirotection of tlie 
British croAvn, on terms similar to those which had 
b(‘en granted to the Dutch colonies of Demerani, 
Berbice, and Surinam. Tt was ])ro|)osed to c‘tlect 
this by negotiation, and Admiral llainier was to 
undertake the task, aided by siudi an amount of 
sea and laud force as would be suflicicait to give 
Aviaght to his »’('|)i’('sentati(nis. The ]u*()bability tliat 
the r(H{uired ieree could lie c'lujdoyiMl more advan¬ 
tageously els(‘wlu‘re led to the |)Ost])on(mient of the 
attc'inpt; but when the project for attacking the* 
Mauritius Avas (kdeatc'd In the j)erA('rs(m(\ss of Ad¬ 
miral Ivaiiiier, the views ol* the governor-geu(‘raI 
AAaTC again turjied to Batavia. But the Dutch 
colony AAas to enjoy a further period of r(‘|)os(‘. 
Soon aftcu* the' fall of Seringapatain, the Manpiis 
Wcth^sley had suggested to the ministers at lionu^ 
the practicability of tmiployiug a forc(‘ from India, 
to co-oi>erato Avith any that might be disjiatcJied 
from Grtiat Britain, against tlu^ French in Figypt; 
and it has lieen seen that tlu^ assemblage of troops 
at Trincomalee Avas made Avith inference to this 
among other objects. The suggestion Avas adopted ; 
and the governor-general was instructed to dispatch 

* The governor-general lo Vice-Admiral Rainier, Feb. 5, 
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CHAP. XVT. to Egypt, by way of tbe Red Sea, a force of about 
a thousand Europeans and two tliousand native in¬ 
fantry, under the command of an active and intelli¬ 
gent officer. These instructions were immediately 
acted upon. The force at Ceylon, strengthened by 
sixteen hundred native infantry which had been 
assembled at Bombay for foreign servic(% was en¬ 
trusted to the command of General Baird, and the 
whole eml)ark('d with all ])racticablc expedition. A 
scpiadroii of Com])any’s cruizers, under Admiral 
Blankett, with a small body of troops, had sailial for 
Egypt some time before. General Bail'd and his 
army, after pcn’foi'ining a marcli of extraordinary 
p(‘ril and difficulty across the des(n*t, procc*ed(‘d down 
tlie Nile to Rhonda, from wlience they advanced to 
Ros('tta. But the fate of tlie Fi'caicli attem])t upon 
Egypt had beem ]>reviously di'cided ; and tln^ Indian 
reinforcement enjoyi'd no o])])ortimity of gaining 
distinction, exca'pt by its patient and clicerfnl sub¬ 
mission to hardships and toils, and the ready sur¬ 
render by the natives portion of tlu^ troo])s of tlun'r 
prejudices to their sense of military duty. 

The (^xjiedition to l^gypt Avas disjiatclied (airly in 
A.D. 1801 . the year LSOl. In the month of duly, in the same 
year, a change took place in the affairs of the Car¬ 
natic, which will recpiire reference to a series of 
events of prior occurrmice connected with that divi¬ 
sion of the south of India. The death of Mahomet 
Ali during the administration of Sir John Shore, 
and th(i disjnite between the British authorities 
to which it gave rise, have been noticed. Maho- 
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Diet Ali was succeeded by liis son, Oiridut-id-Om- chap. xvi. 
rail, wlio, from tlio commencement of his reign, 
manifested a disjiosition to jmrsue the same ruinous 
])olicy whi(di had marked that of his father. The 
Manjuis Wellesley, on his arrival from England, 
occupical a considerable portion of the time which 
hci s])ont at Madras in vain attemjits to obtain the 
prince’s consent to the arrangenuaits lu^cessary for 
extri(*ating himself and his subjects from the wndcli- 
edness in which both were involved. Tlu^ Nabol) 
was obstinately bent on resisting all chang(‘, and tlu^ 
governor-gencTal left Madras with a conviction that 
negotiation wns useless. It was, however, obvious 
that, without th(‘ ado])tiou of some new arrange¬ 
ments, it woidd be inqiossibh^ to secure the (’om- 
pany from loss, to save the Nabob from ruin, or to 
rescue the ojijiressed inhabitants of tlu^ countrv 
from the intensity of misery in vvliich tliey wer(' in¬ 
volved. 

The waiMvith Ti])[)oo commenced, and with it tla^ 
necessity for all the aid which the Nabob could 
afford to his Ih'itish ally. At tliis ])eriod the con¬ 
duct of the Nabob’s officers, with rc'gard to tlie col¬ 
lecting of sujijilies for the use of the British army, 
indicated a total absence of friendly feeling on the 
part of the jirinct', if tlu^ acts of the servants were 
to be viewed as furnishing any evidence of the 
wishes of their masten*. They were for the most part 
inactive. Those who made any exertions directed 
them to obstruct, not to facilitate, the supply of the 
wants of th(' British govornnu'nt. Tlu^ Nabob was 
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CHAP. XVI. not sparing in professions of friendshi]), and Ik' even 
agreed to adA^ance a considerable sum of money for 
the use of the arnjy, on s]>ecihod conditions. The 
conditions were assented to, but tlie money was not 
forthcoming, and but for the o])))ortune arrival of 
treasure from Bengal, the consecpiences of the dis- 
a])j)ointment might have been seriously inconve¬ 
nient. 

After Lord Macartney’s ])lan for ('xercising the 
administration of tlie Carnatic territory liad I)een 
abandoned, an attempt was made to adjust tlu^ 
claims of the Com])any and the Nabob by a trc‘aty 
concluded by Sir Archibald Campbell; but the (exe¬ 
cution of its ])rovisions was soon found to be im- 
practicabhe and its securities worthless. A new 
treaty, more indulgent to the Nabob, was concluded 
by Lord CoriiAvallis: one article of* which tjeaty 
gave to the Coinjiany, in the event of war l)reaking 
out iji the Caj'uatic or tlu^ (contiguous countri(‘s, a 
right to the c‘xei‘cise of full authority within the 
Nabob’s dominions, exce])t witli r(^sp(‘ct to ccutain 
Jaghires. This treaty Avas in forc(‘ at the ])eriod 
under notice ; and on comm(‘n(*ing the Avar Avith 
Ti|)])oo, the governor-general, by virtue of that ar¬ 
ticle, might at once havcc assumed tlu^ entire control 
of the adiiirs of tluc Carnatic*. With great mode¬ 
ration he abstained from the immediate exercise of 
tliis undoubted right, and only took advantage of 
the occasion to endeavour to gain the* Nabob’s assent 
to arrangements at least as beneficial to himself as 
to the* Com])any. The* governor-general addressed 
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to him a (les])atch of considerable length, adverting chap. xvi. 
to tlie dislike entertained by the Nabob and his 
father to tlie assumption of the administration of 
the Carnatic by the Company, and to the desire of 
the British government to shew respect for their 
feeliiiffs to the utmost extent consistent with seen- 
rity ; pointing out mildly, but distinctly and foi'cibly, 
the vices of the Nabob’s administration, and tlu^ 
general ruin that could not fail to follow; and com- 
]daining of the violation of the treaty of Lord 
(/ornWallis, more especially by a ])ractice wliich had 
notoriously i)revailed, of granting assignments of 
revc'ime on the districts which formed the security 
for tlie Nabob’s j»aynu‘nts to the Conpiany—a prac- 
ti(‘e not only inconsistent with the })urpose for whi(*h 
they had been pledged, liut in contravention of an 
(‘Xjiress jirovision of the treaty, that no such assign¬ 
ments should be granted. Tlu* governor-general 
nderred to the moderation shewn in relaxing tlu‘ 

])rovisions of the treaty concluded by Sir Archi¬ 
bald Cam])1)ell, and ])la(‘ing tli(‘ Naliob in the 
more favourable position scauired to him by the later 
tr(‘aty, urging that, as the Conniaiiy’s governnunit 
tlien waived an undcmiable right under a subsist¬ 
ing treaty, and consented to a new arrangement at 
the solicitation of the Naliob, and for his bcuiefit, 
that government had a just claim to expect that, in 
re})resenting the necessity of furtluu* modification, 
its views and intentions should be judged with the 
same liberality which Lord Cornwallis exercised to¬ 
wards those of Mahomet Ali, These' points being 
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CHAP. XVI. sufficiently pressed, the governor-general proceeded 
to ciiunicrate the principles of the proposed arrange¬ 
ment. It was designed to extend to every branch 
of the Nabob’s affairs connected with his relation to 
the Company, and by this comprehensiveness to 
guard, as far as precaution could effect such an ob¬ 
ject, against future misunderstanding ; to jwovide to 
the utmost ])racticabl(r extent against the necessity 
for any furtlier (diange, and to relieve tlu' Carnatic 
from the inconveniences of a divided government 
or of a fluctuating or precarious authority. 

An enumeration of details fbllowed, and the jioints 
believed to be most interesting to tlu‘ Nabob wen^ 
first noticed—the adjustment of his didit with the 
Company and of certain claims on his ])art of a 
pecuniary nature, arising from various sources. 
Modes of arranging these having b(‘en suggi^sted, 
tlie governor-general declared himself ready to r('- 
linquish the right of the (a)mpany to assume the 
entire government of the Carnatic during the exist¬ 
ing wai% or any that might thereaftei- occur, on con¬ 
dition of a territory e(|ual to securing the amount 
of the montlily })ayments to the Company for which 
the Nabob was liable, being placed in per])etuity 
under the exclusive management and authority of 
the Company. If the required territory should ])ro- 
duce more than the amount of revenue anticipated 
from it, the surplus was to be })aid over to the 
Nabob, while, on the other hand, if from an unfe- 
vourablc season or any other casualty a deficiency 
were to arise, the Cf)m])any ^ycYV to bi^ar the loss, 
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and the Nabob to be entirely exonerated from chap. xvt. 
charge on this account. The proposal included 
other points of detail relating to the defence of the 
country and the satisfaction of the private debts of 
tlie Nabob, some of which were reserved for consi¬ 
deration at a more advanced ])eriod of discussion. 

The answer of the Nabob Avas long, but little satis¬ 
factory. Its tone was somewhat lofty. The Nabol) 
j)OHitively refused to consent to any modihe^ation of 
the treaty of 1792. This might have been contem- 
{)lated from his previous conduct; but liis refusal 
was associated with an a])plication wliich certainly 
could not have ))een looked for. His letter was 
written after the fall of Seringapatam, and the con- 
se((uent transfer of the dominions of Tippoo. The 
Nabob availed himself of these events to set up a 
claim to share in the distribution of the conquered 
countries. He who was unable to govern his actual 
])ossessions was desirous of adding to them, and of 
extending more widely the wretchedness which over¬ 
shadowed the dominions which already acknowledged 
him as their master. This will not ap]>ear very 
extraordinary. Ambition seeks its gratification, far 
more commonly, in subjecting extended territories 
to the miseries of a bad government, than in be¬ 
stowing within narrower limits the blessings of 
peace, order, and security. The happiness of the 
governed enters not into the calculations of grasp¬ 
ing despotism. But the reasonableness and de¬ 
cency of the request of the Nabob at the time 
when it was preferred were eminently illustrated by 
VOL. III. K 
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CHAP. XVI. the fact, tliat within the recesses of Serinj]^apatani, 
opened to tlie view of the coiKpierors by the success 
which attended their efforts, was found evidence most 
satisfactorily convicting the Nabob ()Tndut-nl-Omrah 
and liis father, Mahomet Ali, of having perfidiously 
violated their engagements with the British govern¬ 
ment by intriguing with Tippoo Sultan against that 
power. This evidence was contained in a volu¬ 
minous coiTes])ondence between Tippoo and two of 
his vakeels, named Gholaum Ali Khan and lieza 
Ali Khan, who accompanied the hostages to Madras 
at the close of the war undertakcui by I^ord Corn¬ 
wallis. 

The subject w^as taken up soon after th(^ 
arrival of the vakeels at Madras. In an (^arly 
letter they gave their master an account of an 
intervK^w which had taken ])lace between the 
Nabob, Mahomet Ali, the tA'o ])rinces, and them¬ 
selves. On that occasion the Nal)ob was i*e])re- 
sented not only to have ])rofessed the Avarinest at¬ 
tachment to Ti])poo, Avhich might have l)een the 
effect of hollow (‘oiirtesy, but to have re])robatod 
the Avar then just concluded, and to have declared 
that it had been undertaken by the allied ])owers 
for the subversion of the Mahometan religion. This 
charge w^as not very jirobable, seeing that the Nizam 
was a party to the war; but wdiile it could not fail 
to be agrc'eabh^ to Ti])])Oo by leading him to regard 
himself as a martyr in the cause of the projdiet, it 
also gratified the malignant feelings which Maho¬ 
met Ali had long entertained towards his British 
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])r()teetors. The praise of Tippoo was enluiHced by ( hap. xvi. 
eoiitrasting’ witli his conduct that of the NizaiiK 
uliose future retribution for aiding in the d(\struc- 
tiou of religion was darkly shadowed forth. Ac¬ 
cording to tlie vakeels, Mahoniet Ali did not confine 
himself to general exprc^ssions of sympathy with th(‘ 

Sultan and his cause. At the first and the last nnad- 
ings he ex])ressed the most earn(‘st A^ish(^s lor th(‘ 
(establishment of relations of fri(endship and harmony 
ludween himself and Tippoo, on the ground ol’com¬ 
munity of religious beliid', and witli a vii^w to tlu' 
maintimance of* tlu^ faith of Mahomet. Ti])])oo. as 
may be su])posed, A\as ])leas(‘d Avith tlu'sie manifesta¬ 
tions, and dire(*ted his Yak(H‘ls to giv(^ th(‘m all 
emeouragcunent; and in two hdtcrs, which sonne 
months later he addn'ssed res])(‘(*tiv(dy to MaJionn't 
Ali and Omdut-ul-()mrah, lu^ professiMl the most 
entire (*onfidence in their exertions in the common 
caus(e. 

These discourse's and communications A\ould be 
sufficient to (‘stablish the state of* feeling Avith Avhidi 
the Nabol) and his son regarded the various parties 
(‘oncerned in tlu' Avar with Ti]>]>oo; but they might 
have betai considered nothing more than the ])ur- 
jioseless oAXTlloAvings of uncontndlabhA hate*, had ne)t 
the a(*ts of the two ])rinces corre^sponded Avith theii* 
professions. Mahomet Ali maintained secret emis¬ 
saries in Ilengal, tei collect informatiem for his use. 

From these ]K'rsons he learned that the Ifritisli resi¬ 
dent at Foemah had apprized his ge)V{*rnment that 
Tippe)o Avas intriguing Avith the* Mahrattas. This 

K 2 
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CHAP. XVI. article of intelligence was duly communicated to one 
of the vakeels of Tippoo, accompanied by a friendly 
intimation of the impolicy of the course v^hich his 
master was pursuing, and an urgent admonition to 
discontinue it until a morci favourable time, which 
was judged not to be far distant. Lord Cornwallis, 
it was represented, would soon go to Europe, the 
hostage ])rinces would return to their fatlier, and the 
])ayments of Tippoo would be completed. After 
bis lordshi])’s departure, the liquidation of the kists 
and other points, whatever ” might be '' his high¬ 
ness’s ])leasure,” would, it was declared, be right 
and proper.” It is ini])ossible to ascribe this advice 
to any friendly feeling towards the British govern¬ 
ment. It is true, that it was desirable for that go¬ 
vernment that Tipjioo’s intrigues should be defeated; 
but the communication to that prince of the fact 
that his o])erations were known and observed could 
only have the effect of putting him on his guard, 
and inducing him not to relinquish his designs, but to 
postj)one their execution till a more convenient time. 
Such, indeed, is the tone of the Nabob’s advice. He 
did not tell his friend that he was doing wrong in in¬ 
triguing against the British government, but that he 
was incurring danger. His language is not—relin¬ 
quish altogether your designs at Poonah; but, defer 
them till the man by whom you have been van- 
(piished has left the country, till the English have 
been lulled into quiescence by the liquidation of 
their pecuniary claims, till your sons are out of their 
power, and then take your own course. Well did 
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the Nabob know what that course would be, and chap. xvi. 
cordially did he approve it. 

This was not the only instance in which the Nabol) 
gave the Sultan intelligence and advice. He com¬ 
municated to him the intended march of British 
troo])S against Pondicherry, on the commencement 
of war between the English and the French, and 
warned the Sultan to be cautious as to the manner 
in which he carried on his intercourse with the 
latter pco])le—not to discontinue it, but to avoid 
written communications—there being no objection, 
as the Nabob is rej)orted to have statcnl, to verbal 
communications in case of necessity. As the Na¬ 
bob had before cautioned Tippoo against connect¬ 
ing himself with native ])owors, he now exercised 
the same friendly office with regard to the Euroi)ean 
enemies of the English. Was the Nabob ap])rehen- 
sive that Tip]ioo’s consultations with the French 
would causes harm to his English ally? He knew 
it, under the circumstances, to be im])ossible. It was 
for the safety of Tippoo—it was to prevent his pre¬ 
maturely risking the vengeance of the British go¬ 
vernment that the admonition was given. To Ti].- 
poo ho looked as the chief support of a future great 
Mahometan confederacy to drive the strangers 
from India, and he feared that the success of this 
magnificent plan might bo endangered by the im- 
})nidence of the person who was, at a proper season, 
to undertake its management. 

To a certain extent the evidence of the criminal 
intercourse carried on by Mahomet Ali and his son 
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CHAP. XVI. with Tipjioo Sultan depends on the credibility of 
Tipj)oo’s vakeels : they might invent, or tln^y might 
exaggerate. The possibility, however, of their hav¬ 
ing had recourse to either mode of deception applies 
only to the genernl ex])ressions of friendship attri- 
Imted by them to the Nabob—the more material 
parts of the evidence are uiuiHectc'd. In apprizing 
Tip])()o that his intrigues at Poona were known to 
the British (iiovernment—in informing him of tlu^ 
meditated att(an])t of the English upon Pondiclu'rry, 
is it conceivalde that if they were not indebt(‘d to th(‘ 
Nabob for tlu‘ knowledge which they communi¬ 
cated, they should, for no apparent ])ur])()S(‘, have 
given him a degree ol* credit Avliich they might have 
claimed for their own wariness and activity ? Would 
they not have lieen glad to have added to tlnar 
claims upon the Sultan’s favour, by shewing him 
how zealously they watched over his interests, and 
what adiniralile means they possessed of becoming 
ac(juainted with the counsels of his enemies ? The 
innocence of tlu^ Nabob and his son, therefore, can¬ 
not be inferred, without giving credit to veteran 
diplomatists, and those oriental diplomatists, for a 
degree of disn'gard to their own rejmtation and in¬ 
terest, as extraordinary as it would be devoid ol* 
motive or rational end. If the representations of 
the vakeels, as to the share of the Nabob in theses 
communications, were false, their pro(*e(‘dings would 
be too absurd for criticism or conjeednre. 

There is thus no reasonable mode of evading the 
conclusion, that the more imjjortajit portions of the 
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reports of the vakeels to their master were true, ciiai’. xvi. 
and those re]K)rts clearly establish the hostile feel¬ 
ings of the Nabob towards the English. »Tt should 
be remembered, that by the subsisting treaty be- 
twei'ii the hhiglish and that prince, he was restrained 
from carrying on any negotiation or eorrespondence 
with any state, hiuroj)ean or native, witliont the 
consimt of the Conijiany. His intercoui-se with 
'rip])oo, whatever its aim or nature', was conse- 
(|uently a breach of his engagements—an ofU'iu'e 
greatly aggravateal by its obviously hostile tendency. 

'I'o tacilitate the ])ur]»oses of this unlawful corre'- 
sjtondc'uce, a cipia.'r of nainc's was jerejeared, the kc'V 
to Avhich was found in Seringapatani. d’his ]):ipm- 
ajepears to have been drawn nj) ley Omdut-ul-t)mrah, 
who during the life of his father was eleejely en¬ 
gaged in the intrigue with 'J’ijejeoo. and who seems 
to have continued after the death of his parent to 
maintain for sonu! time' his illicit intercourse with 
that jerince. 

The discovery of the documents relating to these 
transactions suggi'sti'd the jerojeriety of endeavour¬ 
ing to elucidatt' tlumi by an (examination of sonu^ of 
the servants of 'I'ipjioo. Among tlu'sc^ wen' the 
two vakeels, whose t('ni])(»rary rt'sideiujo at Madras 
had ath)rded op 2 )ortunity for oix-ning a correspond¬ 
ence between Tippoo and Mahomet Ali, The duty 
of (‘oiiducting the examination was entrusted to two 
experienced sm-vants of th(( Company, Mr. VVebbe 
and Colonel Close. Cholaum Ali Khan endeavoured 
to c'vade the objects of the impiirv, by allecting to 
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CHAP. XVI. have fallen into a state of dotage and imbecility. Ali 
Reza Khan was more candid and communicative, but 
little of importance w^as (dicited. It was represented, 
however, that a marriage betwT^en the two houses 
had been one of the subjects of negotiation; and 
the vakeels endeavoured to shew that all the secret 
communications wliich had taken })lace related to 
this subject. But they did not agree as to the 
])arty from wdiom the overture came; and if such 
ail engagement really foi-med a siibjc^ct of discussion, 
it was certainly not the only one, nor was it of such 
a nature as to require the j)rotection of a s(Rn*et 
(d])her, wliich ci])her, too, was oliviously framed for 
ap])lication to political ])nr])oses. Further, if the 
overture, as one of the vakecds affirmed, came from 
Arcot, the desire there manilV^sted to form an alli¬ 
ance with the bitter and ini})lacable caiemy of tlu‘ 
English could only be regarded as an additional 
evidence of hostility to that people. 

The investigation of the evidence of the Na¬ 
bob’s treachery re(|uired time; and, when com])leted, 
it w^as obviously desirable, in a matter so delicat(‘ 
and so liable to misre])resentation, to avoid aiding 
without due deliberation and a full consideration of 
consequences. There wtu‘i^ also motives connected 
with a ])eiiding negotiation with the Nizam for 
A.D. 1801 . some delay. At length, on the 28th May, 1801, 
the Marquis Wellesley addressed to the governor of 
Fort St. George, Lord Clive,^ a despatch, commu- 


* Son of the distinguished founder of the Anglo-Indian cm- 
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iiicating his detenniiiatioii as to the final adjustment 
of thc^ affixirs of the Carnatic. It was clear, that if 
the ])erfidy of Mahomet Ali had been discovered 
during his life, the British government would have 
been justified in inflicting punishment on its trea¬ 
cherous de])endent, and ])roviding for itself security. 
Oindut-ul-Omrah lunb on tlie ])art of his father, 
negotiated the treat) with Ijord Cornwallis: lie 
had also been (‘onfederab^ with his father in the 
machinations carried on a^-ainst his British ally. 
Onidut-ul-Oinrah x\as, indecal, snl)stantially a j>arty 
to the treaty; for it scanired to him the right of 
succession iimh'r the same conditions and oblira- 
tions which attaclied to the right of his father. The 
treaty had l)een violated l)y Mahomet Ali—it liad 
b(H‘n violatc'd liy ()nidut-nl~()mrah both befon^ the 
death of his fathm* am! subscajuently to that invent. 
No confidence conl<! reposed in one who had 
aflbnksl so many ])i<)ots of hostility and tri'acliery— 
no safety could lie ensurcal without the annihilation 
of his ])o\\(u'. T1 k‘ liritish governnuait, rehaised l)y 
the acts of the otlim- contracting parties from the 
obligations of Lord Cornwallis’s treaty, was bound 
to look solely to its own defence and security. It 
had, by the dc'fault of the Nabob and his father, 
ac(|uired a clear right to establish any system for 
the administration of the civil and military govern¬ 
ment of the Carnatic which might appear advisable: 
all the impediments which res])ect for the rights or 
feelings of the Nabob had ]>revionsly opjiosed to 
improvement had vanished btdbri' th(‘ discoveries 
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(^HAP. XVI. made at ifeeringapatam. How was the discretion 
thus placed in the hands of the Company’s gcwern- 
ment to ])e exercised? Experience had but too 
well proved tliat jiower in tlie luinds of tlie Nabob 
was but an engine of mischief. It had constantly 
been employed by him to the detriment of the 
Coni|)any, of his ])eo|)le, and of himself. Justi(‘.e to 
the first, charity to the two latter, alike rcipiired 
tliat tlie Nabob should bc^ divested of tlie authority 
which, if the futuri^ were to be judgcnl by the past, 
he would 1)(^ c(‘rtain to abuse. Tlu^ govcnnor-general 
deedded that the Comjiany should assume the go¬ 
vernment of the Carnatic*, and that the Nabob 
should become a sti])endiary u])on its reviaiues. lie 
could not dc'cide otherwise*, without betraying the 
interests whi(*h he was sworn to protect. 

The despatch addressed by tin* Marepiis We1I(*sl(‘y 
to Lord Clive Mas accoinjianied l)y a lettei* to Oni- 
dut-ul-Omrah, M’hich, after adverting to the long 
suspension of all communication on the part of the 
govcTiior-gi'iieral beyond the transmission of ordi¬ 
nary com])liments, explained the cause to be the 
discoveries made at Seringajiatani, and referred the? 
Nabob to Lord Clive for information as to the st(‘j)s 
about to be taken in consecjuence of those* dis(u)- 
Vcries. Motives of humanity prevented this lettca* 
from reaching the Nabob. On its arrival at Madras 
the prince was labouring under mortal disease*; and 
IVom an apjirehension that the communication might 
aggravate his cemii^laint and acceleu*ate its fatal te*r- 
niination, all knowledge of the intentions of the 
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British g'overiiineiit was withlield. But it l)eiiig 
iiiulerstood that some ]iicm1)ers of his family bad 
introduced armed men into tbe palace, Avitb tlie 
view of advancing tbeir own objects on tbe occur¬ 
rence of tbe death of the prince, if not before, Lord 
Clive deemed it ex])cdient to disjiatch a [)arty of tlie 
Comjiany’s troo])S to take possession of tlie j>rincipal 
gateway. This was eflected Avitlioid r(‘sistanc(S and 
it being explained to Omdnt-iil-Omrah tliat tbt‘ 
o1>ject of tbe movement was the pres(Tvation of 
order, he was j)erfe(*tly satisfied. On tb(‘ I bib 
July he died. Mr. VVcJJie and Colonel Close im¬ 
mediately ju'ocroded to tbe pala(*e, where tluw wen' 
met by some of tlu' deceasc'd NalxJfs otiicc'rs. Jt 
was stated that tbe Nabob had left a will, Init some 
dillicnlty was raisi'd in tlu' way of producing it. 
Tbe Ihitisb dejnities, however, insisting on its bc'ing 
brought forward, it was at length ('xbibit('d. On 
being read, it aj)|)eared that Omdnt-ul-Omrah bad 
aj)[iointed a re|)uted son, knowm as Ali Hussein, to 
snc(*(‘c'd him in the possession of all his rights, pos¬ 
sessions, and ]n*operty, iiudnding tbe government ot* 
tbe t'arnatic. Tlu' British (b'puties thvn rc'cjui'stt'd 
a jirivate conference with tw^o confidential khans, 
who stood high in the confidence of tln^ late Nabob, 
and who were nominated in liis will as advisers of 
his heir in the administration of affairs. To tb(‘S(‘ 
functionaries the de])uties stated tlu^ nature? of the 
discoveries made at Scringapatam. Tbe khans re¬ 
ceived tbe communication with tin' a|)|)('arance of 
great surprise, and emdeavoure'd to I'xplain away tbe 
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CHAP. XVI. evidence on which the charges against the late 
Nabob and his fatlier rested. The strong professions 
of friendship for Tippoo were declared not to pass 
the bounds of ordinary civility. The cipher offered 
greater difficulty; and tlie khans had no better 
excuse to bring forward than the very probable 
suggestion that the ])apor containing the key had 
been ])laced in the archives of Tippoo by some 
enemy of Omdut-ubOmrah, with the view of ])reju- 
dicing that prince in the estimation of the British 
authorities. 

The object of the khans was obviously to obtain 
a protracted discussion of the question^ in the hope 
that some favourable chance might susi)end the 
resentment of the British government. This was 
seen and frustrated by the deputies, who^ after re¬ 
ferring to the intention entertained of demanding 
from Omdut-nl-Omrah satisfaction and security, 
and ox])laining why it had not previously ])een 
acted u])on, demanded to know whether the khans, 
on the part of the reputed son of the deceased Na¬ 
bob, were dis])oscd to an adjustment of the claims 
of the British government by an amicable negotia¬ 
tion. They answered by making abundant pro¬ 
fessions of respect for the British government, de¬ 
claring the family of Omdut-ul-Omrah de))endent 
on its protection, and dwelling on the impossibility 
of their resorting to any other than amicable means 
of settlement; but avoided any direct answer to the 
(juestion proposed to tliem. The day was now con¬ 
siderably advanced, and the kJiahs heartily tired of 
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the eonference. To cut it short, they urged the chap, xvl 
necessity of their attending to the funeral of the 
departed Nabob, and to the preparations requisite 
for transferring his remains to Trichinopoly. This 
being pressed, on the grounds of public decorum 
and regard for the feelings of the Nabob’s fixmily, 
the dejmties did not feel at lilx'rty to resist tlie de¬ 
sire of the khans, and the conference terminated 
without any positive answer beiiig given to the 
pro])osal made on behalf of the British govern¬ 
ment. It was renew(‘d on the following day, vvlu^n 
tlie dej)uties distinctly ex])lained, that the only 
basis on whi(*b the British government could re¬ 
cognize the reputed son of the Nabob, was the 
(‘iitire transfer of the civil and military administra¬ 
tion of the Carnatic to the Com])any. The khans 
made the obvious answer, that such a transfer would 
be a virtual annihilation of the office of Nabob. 

The deputies replied, that the powca* of assuming 
the government in certain cases had been secured 
to the (k)nipany by the existing treaty, and that 
wliicb preceded it; that the power had actually been 
(‘xercised, and yet that the rank and dignity of tlie 
Nabob had never been imjmgned. This interview 
was long, and much of it was occujiied by d(‘snltory 
conversation, the khans evincing great anxiety to 
divert attention from the main points at issue, and 
great tact in effecting their object. Ultimately they 
requested a postponemmit of the discussion for a day, 
to allow of their consulting the various branches of 
the Nabob’s family; and the British deputies yielded 
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TTAP. XVI. their assent, witli an intimation that, at tlu' tinn' 
s]>ocific(l, they slionld expect a detenninate answei*. 

The answer given at the ensuing meeting was 
not sneh as tlie deputies had required—a sim])lt‘ 
acceptance or rejection of the j)roposa1 made by th(' 
Britisli government. The khans stated tliat tlie 
entire family of the late Nabob, as well as his minis¬ 
ters, having been assembled to consider the pro- 
j)osal, the result of tlieir delil)erations was, a convic*- 
tion that, notwithstanding the d(‘cided languages 
in whicli it was submitted, the British govei'innent 
would be dis])osed to consent to a modification of 
th(3 terms required for its security in th(' ('arnatic; 
and they accordingly produci^d a counter-iu' 0 ])osal, 
which they dc^sired might be transmitted to Lord 
Clive. The dejaities leitiTatcul the assurance which 
they had already given, that they had full powei- of 
nqecting any pinposal inconsistent with th(3 prin- 
t*iplo ])reviously laid down by them as the basis of 
adjustment, and that no othiu* could b(‘ admitted. 
They warned tlu^ khans of tlu^ consequenci's which 
must follow the rejection of their plan; and finally 
intimatcal that, in a (piestion which related exclu¬ 
sively to the interests of the late Nabob’s reputed 
son, tlK‘y were desirous of receiving from himself 
the answer which was to determine his future situa¬ 
tion. The khans manifested great dislike to this 
])ro])osal. They urgi^l as objections the youth of 
the heir—though he was neaily eighteen years of 
age—his inexperience, the fear of his mother, and 
the reccait occurrence of his father’s death. But 
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the (lojmties were perseveriiig, and a eonfereiiee chap, xve 
witli Ali Hussein was at length fixed for tlie fol¬ 
lowing day. Dnring this disenssion, the khans 
stated that the subject of tluj evidence discovenMl 
at Seringa])atam had been agitated in the durbar 
for more than twelve months, and that measures 
had been taken for justifying the conduct of Omdnt- 
nl-Omrah. An instructive commentary was thus 
afforded on the surprise exj)ress(}d by the klians wlnm 
the discoveri(^s were first mentioned to tluMii hy tlie 
Hritish dc^pnties ; and a most satistiudory t(‘st oi‘ th(‘ 

<legree of credit to be attacdied to any thing tluw 
miglit state, leave to inlerred from tluar d(‘- 
portment. Indci^d it was incredible that tlu^ dis¬ 
covery slionld 1)0 unknown in tlu' court of Omdnt- 
nl-Omrali. Waiving all argument derived from his 
knowl(ulg(‘ of the probability of such discovery, 
inasmncli as any such argument must ])roceed n])on 
an assnm])tion of his guilt, it was not to be Ixdieved 
that a sul)ject which the Hritish authorities had 
becui for months em])loyed in investigating, wliiih 
had given rise to the ap])ointment of a s])eciaf com¬ 
mission for the examination of witiu'sses, that had 
not only entered u])on its duti(‘s Imt had concluded 
them and reportiMl tlu' rc^sult, should never have at¬ 
tracted the attention of the jjerson most inter('st(‘d 
in it, or of any of his servants. The exhibition of 
such extreme ignorance and a])athy by any court in 
the world could not be credited. Jdie im])robability 
is greatly iiicreascal when tlK‘ court in which this 
state of things is su|)posed to exist is an oriental 
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CHAP, XVI. one. It is increased to the liigliest degree when it is 
recollected that it is the court of Arcot, where in¬ 
trigue and espionage had long been carried to an 
extent which, if proficiency in those arts conferred 
an honourable distinction, might shame by its ex¬ 
ample every court witli which it could be brouglit 
into comparison. 

At the appointed time the British dejuities re¬ 
paired to tlie palace, and being first introduced to the 
khans, they demanded of those oflicers whetlier fur- 
tlier consideration had wrought any change' in their 
sentiments. They were answered that it was not the 
intention of Ali Hussein to recede from the terms 
of the counter ])roject presented at the previous in¬ 
terview. The heir then entered, in conformity witli 
the arrangement made on his behalf, and, in reply to 
a (piestion from the deputies, declared that he con¬ 
sidered the klians to have been a])pointed by his 
father for the ])urpose of assisting him, and tliat the 
object of his own councils was not separated from 
theirs. The de])uties thereupon made a communi¬ 
cation, which they had been instructed to deliver, of 
the intention of Lord Clive to hold a ])ersonal con¬ 
ference with Ali Hussein ])reviously to carrying 
into effect the measures in contemplation. This 
took the khans by sur})rise, and appeared greatly to 
alarm them. Various modes of evading the pro¬ 
posed conference were resorted to ; but the deputies 
insisting that the governor’s orders admitted no ex¬ 
cuse or delay, the khans retired to make preparations, 
and Ali Hussein took advantage of their absence to 
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declare, in a low t(tne of A'oice, that he had been de¬ 
ceived by them. On their return, the whole party 
assembled proceeded to the tent of th^ officer com¬ 
manding the Company’s troops at the palace, where 
they were met by Lord Clive. The ceremonies of 
introduction being over, the attendants of Ali Hus¬ 
sein were required to withdraw’, and the conference 
was conducted by him and the British governor. 
Before the latter had fully explained his view’s, he 
w’as interrtr|rted by Ali Hussein, who, after exjiress- 
ing his sense of the governor’s consideration, volun¬ 
tarily proceeded to state that the conferences had 
been conducteil by the khans without his jiartfbipa- 
tion, and that he disapjiroved of the result which 
had followed. In consequence of this avow’al, the 
entire substance of the conferences w’as recapitulated 
to Ali Hussein, the proofs of the violation of the 
engagements of the late Nabob with the British go¬ 
vernment w’ere distinctly enumerated, and the extent 
of the security required by the latter concisely ex- 
])lained. Ali Hussein then declared himself willing 
to agree to the terms proposed: and after some con¬ 
versation on matters of sccondaiy importance, he sug¬ 
gested that a treaty should be prepared, vesting the 
entire civil and military authority in the Company, 
which he observed he would be ready to execute, with 
or without the consent of the khans, at another sepa¬ 
rate conference which was appointed to be held on 
the following day within the British lines. On that 
day the deputies proceeded to the palace, to conduct 
the heir of Omdut-ul-Omrah to the place of meet- 
voL. nr. I, 


CHAP. XVI. 
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CHAP. XVI. irigbut a change had jiassed over his mind, and he 
announced, that as the two khans had been appointed 
by his father’s will to assist his councils, he could 


not adopt a line of conduct inconsistent with their 
advice, and that consequently no further interview 
with the governor was necessary. He was urged, 
notwithstanding his new determination, to keep the 


Appointment which had been made, and he con¬ 
sented. The conference with Lord Clive, like the 


former, took place without the presence of the 
khans; but Ali Hussein maintained the same tone 


which had marked his previous communication to 
the deputies. Being requested to give some expla¬ 
nation, he said that he was aware that the senti¬ 


ments which he now expressed differed entirely from 
those which he had avowed on the preceding day, 
but that the change was the result of reflection: 
that the wdiole family had been assembled to deli¬ 
berate on his affairs—that he had, in consequence, 
given the subject better consideration, and that he 
now considered it to be totally incompatible with 
his interest and his honour to accede to the proposal 
to which he had previously given his consent. He 
was reminded of his admission that the khans had 


practised deception on him—the consequences of 
persisting in his new course were pointed out, and 
assurances were given of protection from any insult 
or danger that he might apprehend from an adhe¬ 
rence to his former decision; but all these topics were 
urged in vain. A suspicion was then intimated to 
Ali Hussein that he had been encouraged by inte- 
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rested persons to adopt the fatal course on which lie chap. xvi. 
had entered—that their representations had induced 
him to disbelieve the existence of orders from the 
governor-general warranting the proposal which had 
been made to him, and the terms on which its ac¬ 
ceptance had been urged. He admitted that he had 
been spoken to on the subject, but denied that he 
was influenced by any distrust of the nature of the 
govemor-general’s orders. 

This point was one which the British negotia¬ 
tors felt it indisjiensable to render perfectly clear. 

They knew the delusions to which a person in the 
situation of Ali Hussein was exposed, and they were 
anxious to dispel them. It was, therefore, explained, 
that the allusion to the interested persons had refer¬ 
ence to those who held tuncas and other claims on 
the Carnatic territory. These ]>ersons had strong 
motives for opposing the settlement of the affairs of 
the country in the way proposed, as in the event of 
its being placed under the control of the Company 
they could have no hope of enforcing those claims. 

It was added, that “ the principles of persons of that 
description encouraged every expectation that they 
would be desirous of sacrificing the permanent in¬ 
terests and honour of” the Nabob’s “family to the 
attainment of their immediate advantage.”^ What 
was meant by “ the principles” of the persons here 
alluded to is not easy to conjecture. They were 

* Report of Mr. Webbe and Colonel Close. It will be found 
in a series of papers relating to the Carnatic, presented to the 
House of Commons, j^ind ordered to be printed in June, 1802. 
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cflAp. XVI. shameless and remorseless plunderers, without the 
slightest pretence even to those relaxed and unde¬ 
fined principles by which too many are guided, or 
those corrupted ones which have sometimes led men 
in sincerity and honesty to perpetrate crimes, in the 
belief that they were fulfilling the demands of duty. 

. The men referred to had no more claim to prin¬ 
ciple than have the minor jwactitioners of the arts 
of acquisition by chicane or violence. Those men 
plied on a large scale the occujiation which their 
humbler brethren are compelled to follow on a small 
one. Wisely and humanely was the youthful can¬ 
didate for the musnud of Arcot warned against 
their machiiqitions. Most justly was it stated to 
him, that the oppressors of the Carnatic, with the 
general body of his father’s creditors, would feel an 
interest in persuading him to reject the inoposal 
which had been made to him, and to cherish a 
belief that the measures of the local government 
would be disapproved in England and reversed by 
the authorities there. The history of Arcot at that 
time afforded record of the successful practice of 
similar delusions—successful as to the object pro- 
» posed, that .of enriching unprincipled adventurers. 
Since that period the practice has not been totally 
discontinued, and instances of more recent date 
might be quoted, in which the interests of native 
princes have been sacrificed, that fortunes might be 
accumulated by strangers. Against the mischievous 
deceptions believed to be employed to mislead him, 
Ali Hussein was warned repeatedly though unavail- 
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iiigly. H(3 was apprized that if he entertained any chap, xvl 
hope that what might be done by the government 
of Fort St. George would be undone by a superior 
authority, he deceived himself. He was assured, not 
only that, the orders of the governor-general were 
j)ereinptory to carry into effect the plan which had 
been submitted for his concurrence, but that the same 
views were entertained by the government at home, 
and that, consequently, all expectation of revision in 
that quarter must be vain. Nothing w^as neglected 
that could be sup])osed likely to lead the infatuated 
youth from the danger jirepared for him by those who 
called themselves his friends ; but all endeavours 
were vain. According to oriental view’s, he might be 
regarded as fated to relinquish rank and w^ealth with 
all their attractions and conveniences, for the sake 
of ]>reserving to some worthless natives and equally 
worthless Eurojieans the means of unhallowed gain 
—an object wdiich, after all, was not attained. The 
conference concluded on the part of Lord Clive by 
representing to Ali Hussein that no pains had been 
spared to guard him against the consequences which 
he w as about to incur; that the duties of humanity 
towards him, and of attention to the honour of the 
British name, had been satisfied; that his position in 
society had been determined by himself, and that 
his future situation would be that of a private per¬ 
son, regarded as hostile to the British interests, and 
dependent for support on the voluntary bounty of 
the Company. Ali Hussein listened to the gover¬ 
nor’s parting address with •composure, and retired 
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servation on it. 

The endeavours which were made to prevail upon 
Ali Hussein to accept the offer of the British 
government were prompted by a desire to carry 
into effect the wishes of Omdut-ul-Omrah. Ali 
Hussein was the son of a woman of low station, 
who certainly never was the legal wife of the de¬ 
ceased Nabob. He had, however, been recognized 
by him as his heir, and in deference to this re¬ 
cognition the British government had offered to 
acknowledge him. The right to demand from him 
the same conditions which it had been resolved to 
claim from Omdut-ul-Omrah docs not admit of 
question. That prince had been engaged in a series 
of intrigues directed against the power to which ho 
owed his maintenance on the throne. It was justly 
held that he had forfeited the rights to whicli 
under treaty he had been entitled so long as he 
continued to respect the conditions attached to 
them, and a new arrangement w'as contemplated, 
the completion of which was deferred by the dan¬ 
gerous state of the Nabob’s health. Passing by the 
objections that might be taken to Ali Hussein’s 
title, on the ground of illegitimacy—granting that 
his father’s will entitled him to the right of in¬ 
heritance, it is evident that he could claim to 
inherit no more than his father had the pqwer to 
convey to him. Had Omdut-ul-Omrah recovered 
his health, the same representations which were 
made to Ali Hussein •would have been made to 
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him, the same terms would have been required as chap. xvi. 
conditions of his retaining the rank and title of 
Nabob, and if refused, Omdut-ul-Omrah must have 
been content to descend to a private station. Had 
he consented, his heir would have been admitted to 
succeed him on the same terms with himself—had 
he refused, the son, like the father, would have been 
an obscure pensioner. 

The accidental postponement of the intended 
measures of the British government caused by the 
illness of Omdut-ul-Omrah, could make no diiference 
in the rights of any party. If a new arrangement 
had been made during the life of Omdut-ul-Omrah, 
his death would not have revived, in favour of his 
heir, the rights secured by Lord Cornwallis’s treaty; 
and it would be absurd to maintain that the humane 
consideration of the British government, in abstain¬ 
ing from pressing its just and reasonable claims 
upon a dying man, should deprive them of the 
power of enforcing them against his successor. 
Omdut-ul-Omrah had, indeed, been previously en¬ 
gaged in undermining the British interests, and Ali 
Hussein had not; but if the authority of the latter 
might properly have been subjected to limitations 
established during the life of his father, there could 
be no injustice in establishing the same limitations 
from the period of his father’s death. The restric¬ 
tions were not capriciously imposed; they were 
necessary, as experience had shewn, to the security 
of the British government. They were further ne¬ 
cessary to the improvement of the country and the 
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CHAP. XVI. happiness of the people. On these grounds, the 
British government had long been anxious for 
change; they had been withheld from making it 
solely from a regard to the preservation of good 
faith. They had now an opportunity of rescuing 
the country from oppression without bringing any 
imputation upon the national honour; and none 
could condemn them for using it, except those who 
preferred the interests of a knot of reckless usurers 
to the happiness of those whose industry was ex¬ 
erted in drawing forth the riches of the earth. 

The pestilent influence which had long been 
exerted to counteract all good government in the 
Carnatic was employed in endeavouring to paralyze 
the arm of the British goveniment when raised to 
strike at the sources of oppression. The hope of 
success could have been but small, but it was re¬ 
solved to risk the event. Ali Hussein, like his 
father and grandfather, w’as surrounded by men in¬ 
tent only on their own advantage, but accustomed 
to cloak their selfish designs under the guise of pro¬ 
moting the honour and interests of the prince. The 
counter project, presented by the khans on rejecting 
the overture of the British government, was ob¬ 
viously not of Asiatic manufacture. It bears indu¬ 
bitable marks of western origin.* It was manifest 
to the British deputies (and the fact is noticed in 
their report), that it had been translated from an 
European language; and no one who reads it in 

* It will be found in the Collection of Carnatic Papers previ¬ 
ously referred to. 
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English can doubt that it has been subjected to the chap. xvi. 
process of double translation. Something more was 
manifest on the face of this paper. Great care was 
taken to exclude the executive government in India 
from any share in the management of the funds 
allotted to the liquidation of the consolidated debts 
of Mahomet Ali; it was, therefore, to bo legiti¬ 
mately inferred that those who drew up the project 
Avere interested in the proposed exclusion. Into 
the hands of such persons had the youthful son of 
Omdut-ul-Omrah fallen. Through similar agency, 

Mahomet Ali had passed a life of misery and dis¬ 
honour—hated by his subjects, distnisted by his 
allies, and flattered only by those who meant to 
profit by his weakness. His son inherited his throne 
and his incumbrances—his universal unpopularity 
and his miserable folly; but his reign, like that of 
his father, was wretched to himself, mischievous to 
his subjects, and useful to none save those whom it 
was infamy to serve; but it was far more brief, and 
with him the rampant ascendancy of usury and 
extortion passed away. 

Omdut-ul-Omrah apjiears to have left no legiti¬ 
mate offspring; and it had been determined, should 
his testamentary heir reject the throne on the modi¬ 
fied terms on which it was in future to be held, 
to tender it to the acceptance of Azim-ul-Dowdah. 

This prince was the only legitimate son of Ameer- 
ul-Omrah, the second son of Mahomet Ali. The 
ordinary principles of succession w'ould thus be 
little A'iolated; and except Avith reference to the 
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CHAP. XVI. testamentary disposition of the throne by Omdut- 
ul-Omrah, they would not be violated at all. It 
was, however, in this case far more easy to deter¬ 
mine than to carry the determination into effect. 
Azim-ul-Dowlah was in the power of those who 
supported the pretensions of his cousin. Oppor¬ 
tunity was sought for making a private communi¬ 
cation to him; but so strictly was he watched, that 
it was found impracticable. A negotiation might 
have been commenced openly, but this, there was 
reason to apprehend, might involve the prince in 
the fate which in the East so often overtakes those 
who enjoy the dangerous distinction of royal birth 
without the means of self-defence. Before the ques¬ 
tion of how to communicate with Azim was solved, 
it was ascertained that the rival party were displaying 
much activity, and no inconsiderable share of auda¬ 
city. The khans had privately, but formally, placed 
Ali Hussein on the musnud of Arcot, and a public 
ceremony of the like nature was to take place with¬ 
out delay. As such an investiture would be the 
signal for civil war. Lord Clive felt it necessary to 
resort to vigorous measures to prevent it. The 
officer commanding the British detachment in charge 
of the palace gateway was ordered to take pos¬ 
session of the entire building, arid to remove the 
guards of the late Nabob, who had hitherto been 
suffered to continue at their posts. This being 
effected, the difficulty of communicating with 
Azim-ul-Dowlah was removed; a party of the 
Company’s troops being substituted at the place 
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which he inhabited for the guards of the late Nabob chap. xvi. 
who were previously stationed there. The prince 
was surprised by the change, and his surprise ap¬ 
pears to have been not unmixed with alarm. It was 
explained to him that the movement was intended for 
his more elFectual protection, and he was satisfied. 

Although he could not be aware of the precise views 
of the British government, he could at least place 
confidence in its honour, and must have felt certain 
that no change of guard could involve him in greater 
danger than that which jireviously surrounded him. 

On the morning after the change the prince was 
visited by Colonel MacNeil, the officer in command, 
who intimated that if he felt any desire of repre¬ 
senting the state of his affairs to the British govern¬ 
ment, the means of doing so were now open to him 
without danger. The offer was embraced, and Azim 
was soon admitted to an interview with Lord Clive. 

He appeared to entertain no ambitious designs, and 
he probably did not antici})ate the possibility of his 
elevation to the dignity which Ali Hussein had re¬ 
nounced. He complained of injuries and hardships, 
of poverty and its inconveniences, and requested with 
great earnestness that, in any settlement that might 
be made of the affairs of the Carnatic, his* claims 
might be considered; but he appeared to limit his 
expectation to the provision of more suitable accom¬ 
modation for his family. He was assured that his 
wishes would be regarded, and the conference closed 
without any intimation that his expectations were 
likely to be exceeded. Another interview took 
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CHAP. XVI. place on the following day, when the views of the 
British government were gradually unfolded. These 
being understood, there remained little to impede 
the progress of negotiation. Azim acknowledged 
the right acquired by the Company by the perfidy of 
Mahomet Ali and Omdut-ul-Omrah, and expressed 
himself willing to accept the office tendered him, 
with all the conditions attached to it by the British 
government. Within a few days a treaty was drawn 
up and signed, by which the res])ective rights of 
Azim and the Company were defined and settled on 
the basis previously determined on; a proclamation 
was issued by the governor of Fort St. George, set¬ 
ting forth the grounds upon which the British go¬ 
vernment had acted, and thus the long-vexed terri¬ 
tories of Arcot passed easily and tranquilly into the 
possession of the East-India Company. The states¬ 
man under whose auspices this great and happy 
change was effected was amply justified in declaring 
the settlement of the Carnatic to be “ j»erhaps the 
most salutary and useful measure which has been 
adopted since the acquisition of the dewanny of 
Bengal.”* 

It has been mentioned, that the necessary mea¬ 
sures for the settlement of the Carnatic were de¬ 
ferred partly with a view to the j)revious completion 
of some negotiations pending with the Nizam. 
These ended in the conclusion of a new treaty with 
that prince, under which provision was made for an 

* Letter from the Marquis Wellesley to Mr. Hiley Addington. 
Despatches, vol. iii. page 675. 
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increase of tlie subsidiary force maintained by the chap. xvi. 
Company for the defence of his dominions, and the 
payments accruing on account of the whole were 
commuted for assignments of territory. For this 
jmrpose the whole of the territory acquired by the 
Nizam under the treaties of Seringapatam and My¬ 
sore was, by an article of the new treaty, transfer¬ 
red in perpetuity to the English ; but as some of the 
districts lay inconveniently for their occupation, 
arrangements were made by a subsequent article 
for the exchange of those districts for others, which, 
though of somewhat less value, were more favour¬ 
ably situated with regard to British possession. 

Ilie Marquis Wellesley thus secured for his coun¬ 
try the full benefit of the conquest of Mysore, and 
this without invading the just-rights of’the only 
ally who had taken part in the conquest. A portion 
of the acquisitions of that ally w^as, it is true, now 
surrendered to the English, and a further ces¬ 
sion of territory was made in exchange for the re¬ 
mainder; but for these advantages an ample equi¬ 
valent was oifercal in ndiisving the Nizam from the 
subsidiary payments to which he must otherwise 
have been liable. The Nizam was thus exempted 
not merely from the necessity of jiayment, but from 
the harassing vexations which Eastern jirinccs never 
fail to experience when money is to be disbursed. 

His pco])lc had reason to rejoice that one excuse 
for extortion was removed, while the inhabitants 
rtf the ceded territory had still greater cause for 
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CHAP. XVI, congratulation in the change of rulers. To the 
British government the new treaty gave security for 
the expense incurred on account of the Nizam, an 
improved frontier, and all the power and respect 
resulting from a considerable extension of territory. 
All parties were thus benefited, and the governor- 
general had the satisfaction of feeling that, while 
he was raising the -position of his own government 
among the states of India, he was indirectly con¬ 
tributing to the peace and happiness of others. The 
course and connection of public events is the pro¬ 
vince of history rather than the personal character 
of the actors in them; yet it has ever been es¬ 
teemed one, at least, of its secondary functions to 
exhibit for admiration or for scorn the remarkable 
traits of -good or of evil manifested by those who 
have occupied conspicuous places on the great stage 
of human affairs. If this view be correct, it would 
here be unjust to pass without notice one part of 
the conduct of the Marquis Wellesley, in the pro¬ 
gress of the negotiation with the Nizam. The re¬ 
sident at Hyderabad, under the influence of excessive 
zeal for the conclusion of an arrangement which he 
believed to be important, had somewhat exceeded 
his powers by agreeing to articles with regard to 
the commutation of subsidiary payments by terri¬ 
torial cession, which did not clearly define the re¬ 
spective rights of the Company and the Nizam; and 
he had sought to justify the proceeding in a manner 
which, though not unprecedented among diploma- 
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tists, drew from the governor-general a severe chap. xvi. 
censure. “ Any expression in the grant,” writes 
the Marquis Wellesley, “ calculated to raise a 
doubt of its permanence, or to limit the power of 
the Company’s internal government of the country, 
or to favour the Nizam’s right of resumption, would 
evidently prevent us from concluding any settlement 
worthy of our character, or advantageous to our in¬ 
terests. In paragraph four of your despatch of the 
26th of May, you plainly a4mit that the court of Hy¬ 
derabad understands the fourth and fifth articles to 
have secured to the Nizam an arbitrary right of re¬ 
suming the districts subsequently to the intended 
assignment, and you endeavour to remove this in¬ 
surmountable objection to those articles by alleging 
your construction of their exposition to be different 
from that maintained by the Nizam and his minis¬ 
ters. It is painful to me to be compelled to remark 
that your argument in this paragraph is founded on 
principles incompatilde with the maintenance of ])ub- 
lic faith, and exploded by the wisdom, justice, and in¬ 
tegrity of the law of nations. To introduce ambigu¬ 
ous ])hrases into formal instruments, designed to 
constitute the basis of public obligations between 
^eat states, is a practice repugnant to the policy, 

^nour, and dignity of the British nation. The per¬ 
spicuity of our expressions in all acts of obligation 
;»on our national faith should be as manifest as the 
Ipiperiority of our power.” Such were the lofty and 
generous principles which then guided the adminis- 
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CHAP. XVI. tration of the government of British India. The 
passage immediately following that which has been 
quoted carries forward the discussion of the ques¬ 
tion, but places the determination on different 
grounds—those of an extended and enlightened 
prudence. “ If it were possible for me,” continues 
the gpvernor-general, “ to afford my countenance to 
a contrary system, common discretion would preclude 
me from such a course in the present case, when you 
distinctly avow that the ajnbiguoua phrases on which 
you propose to rest the future claim of the British 
government against -its ally are at this moment, 
previously to the ratification of the treaty, construed 
by that ally in a sense directly contradictory to that 
which you desire to maintain. Your further argu¬ 
ments on the article under consideration serve only to 
prove that the Nizain might be embarrassed in the 
exercise of the right which he intended to reserve to 
himself. If your Teasoning on this part of the ques¬ 
tion be admitted, the result would be not an ami¬ 
cable, firm alliance, founded on clear, distinct, and 
indisputable principles, but an ill-defined state of 
perpetual jealousy, controversy, and animosity, of 
doubtful claims and of incompatible rights.”* No 
right-minded Englishman can read these remarks 
without wishing that his countfymen in India had 
always been actuated by the sentiments which they 
express. It is unnecessary to refer to instances in 

* Letter from Marquis Wellesley to resident at Hyderabad, 
15th April, 1800. See Despatches, vol. ii. pp. 278, 279. 
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which sucli was too obviously not thc^ fact—the chap. xvi. 
niomory of him who has read the earlier ])ortious 
of this Mork will supply them. No blots of this 
descri])tio]i darken the career of the Marcpiis 
Wellesley. Its purity is not less striking than 
its splendour. 
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CHAPTER XVTI. 

CHAP. XVII. Attention must now he curried liack to tlie 
commenceinont of the Marcjiiis Wellesley’s adiiii- 
nistration, and diverted from the southern to the 
northern parts of India. In Oude the rightful 
sovereign had been ])laced on the miisnud; but in 
other respects, all was embarrassment and disorder. 
The British subsidy was always in arrear, while the 
most frightful extortion was practised in the nailiza- 
tion of the revenue. Justice was unknoAvn; the 
army was a disorderly mass, formidable only to the 
power whom it professed to serve. These evils of 
native growth were aggravated by the })resence of 
an extraordinary number of European adventurers, 
most of whom were as destitute of character and 
principle as they were of propei'ty. It is worthy of 
remark, that an ill-governed Indian state is pre¬ 
cisely the place which a disreputable class of Euro¬ 
peans find the most suitable to the exercise of their 
talents. To all these points, as well as to the extra¬ 
ordinary degree of power, far too great for a subject, 
possessed by Almas,* the attention of the governor- 
general Avas turned soon after his arrival, and his 

* The power and influence of this person have been noticed in 
chapter xiv. Hoc vol. ii. 
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views wore thus explained in a letter dated a few chap. xvii. 
inoiitlis after that event, and addressed to the resi¬ 
dent at Lucknow. “ The necessity of providing for 
the defence of the Carnatic, and for the early revival 
of our alliances in the peninsula, as well as for the 
seasonable reduction of the growing influence of 
France in India, has not admitted eitlier of my visiting 
Onde, or of my turning my undivided attention to tlie 
reform of the Vizier’s affairs. There are, however, 
two or three leading considerations in the state of 
()ude to which J wish to direct your particular notice, 
intending at an early ])eriod to enter fully into the 
arrangements in which they must terminate. When- 
evej* the deatli of Almas shall happen, an o])])ortu- 
nity will oiler of securing the benefits of Lord Teign- 
mouth’s treaty, by ])rovisions which seem necessary 
for the ])urpose of realizing the subsidy under all 
contingencies. The Comjiany ought to succeed to 
the power of Almas, and the management, if not 
tlie sovereignty, of that ])art of the Doab which he 
now rents ought to be placed in our hands, a ])ro]ior- 
tionate reduction being made from the subsidy. The 
effect of sucli an arrangement would not be confined 
to the improvement of our security for the subsidy; 
the strength of our north-western frontier would 
also be greatly increased. On the other hand, in 
the event of Almas’s death, we shall have to ap¬ 
prehend either the dangerous power of a successor 
e(jual to him in talents and activity, or the weakness 
of one inferior in both, or the division of the coun¬ 
try among a variety of renters. In the first case we 

M 2 
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CHAP. XVII. should risk internal eominotion, in the tv o latter the 
frontier of Glide would be considerably wi'akened 
against the attacks either of the Abdalli or any other 
invader. The only remedy for these evils will be the 
possession of the Doab, fixed in the hands of our go¬ 
vernment. The static of the Vizier’s own troops is 
another most pressing evil. To you I lu^ed not en¬ 
large on their inefiicic'uey and insubordination. My 
intention is to ])ersuade his excelhmcy at a projier sc‘a- 
son to disband the whole of his army, with the c'xcep- 
tion of siu^h ])art of it as may be uecc'ssary for the 
purposes of stat(‘, or of the co]le(*tion of the revenue. 
Some expedient must be devised for ])roviding a 
maintenance lor su(*h leaders and ofticers as from their 
birth or habits cannot easily be divested of their mili¬ 
tary jiretensions (T do not say military charactm-, for J 
do not believe tliat any such descri])tion of men exist 
at Lucknow). In the place of the armed rabble which 
now alarms the Vizier and invites his enemies, I 
propose to substitute an increased number of the 
Company’s regiments of infantry and cavalry, to be 
relieved from time to time, and to be ])aid by his 
excellency.”* This communication shews that it 
w^as no part of the governor-generars policy to leave 
the determination of great state questions to acci¬ 
dent, nor to postpone the formation of a plan for 
meeting contingencies until the contingencic^s had 
actually occurred. The remedies proposed for ex¬ 
isting evils were as vigorous as their suggestion was 
timely, but they were not more vigorous than was 
reijuired by the inveterate diseases which they were 
* Letter to J. Liimsdcn. Esq., 2‘Ircl December, 1798. 
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designed to eradicate. In addition to the nleasu^(^s chap. xvii. 
noticed in the al)ove extract, the governor-general 
meditated the relief of the country from the host of 
Europeans who had fixed upon it as their prey. 

Th(‘se lu' pro[)osed to dis])erse by as summary a pro¬ 
cess of ejection as should he consistent with huma- 
nity. 

Before tliesc^ designs could l)(‘ ])ut in course of 
i‘xecution, a tragical occurrence, arising out of the 
disputed claim to tlie miisnud of Oude, displayed 
without disguise' the character of the ])retender, who 
had been dis])oss('ss(‘d by Lord Teignmouth. Vizier 
Ali had bc'en allowed to reside at Benares, a place 
singularly ill-cliosen with reference to his preti'iisions 
and character, and troni which the new governor- 
general, with siifhcii'iit rc'ason, determined to remove 
him. llis numerous retinue had more than once 
disturbed the peace of tlie city; and the ordinary 
military foiax' stationed there was not deemed 
sufficient to guard against the danger either of 
commotion or esca})e. It was also understood that 
Vizier Ali had dis])atched a vakeel Avitli ])resents 
to the Alf'ghan ])rince, Zemaun Shah; and it was 
justly inferred that he would not fail to turn to 
his advantage any opportunity that might be af¬ 
forded by tlie approach of tlie Shah, and the con¬ 
sequent employment of the Jfritish troops at a dis¬ 
tance. Saadut Ali had a])])lied for his removal; and, 
independently of this, such a step was obviously called 
for by sound policy. Mr. Cherry, the British agent, 
was accordingly instructed to signify to Vizier Ali 
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CHAP. XVII. the goYernor-generaFs intention that he should trans¬ 
fer his residence to the vicinity of Calcutta; at the 
same time assuring him that no diminution of his 
allowances or appointments would be attempted, 
and that at his new abode he would neither be sub¬ 
jected to any additional restraint, nor denied any 
indulgence which ho had been accustomed to enjoy 
at Benares. When tliis communication was made, 
Vizier Ali expressed great reluctance to the re- 
([uired change. This had been ex])ected; but in a 
short time his feelings aj^peared to have undergone 
great alteration. He ceased to manifest any dislike 
to removal, and seemed perfectly satisfied with the 
assurances which he had received of continued at¬ 
tention and indulgence. The conduct of Mr. Clic*rry 
towards Vizier Ali is re})resented to have l)eeii kind, 
delicate, and conciliatory ; and the latter, so far from 
affording any ground for sus])icion, had uniformly 
professed to entertain towTirds the British agent 
feelings of affectionate gratitude*. But the i)art 
which Mr. Cherry’s ofiicial duty had imposed on 
him, in relation to the deposition of Vizier Ali, had 
fixed in the mind of that person the det^])est hatred. 
Mr. Cherry w^as warned of this, but unha])pily the 
WTirning w^as disregarded. Brudence and the ordcjrs 
of government alike counselled jirecaution, but none 
was taken. A visit which Vizier Ali made, accom- 
})anied by his suite, to the British agent, afforded the 
means of accomplishing the meditated revenge. He 
had (‘iigaged himself to breakfast with Mr. Cherry, 
and the j^arties met in apparent amity. The usual 
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eom])Iiments were exchanged. Vizier Ali then chap. xvji. 
began to ex])atiate on his wrongs, tmd liaving pur¬ 
sued this subject for some time, he suddenly rose 
witlj his attendants, and })ut to death Mr. Cherry 
and Captain Conway, an English officer who hap- 
])ened to be present. The assassins then rushed 
out, and meeting another Englishman named Gra¬ 
ham, they added him to the list of their victims. 

Tliey ])roceeded to the house of Mr. Davis, judge 
and magistrate, who had just time to remove his 
family to an uj)por terrace, which could only be 
reached by a very narrow staircase. At the top of 
this staircase Mr. Davis, armed witli a S])ear, took 
his post, and so successfully did ho defend it, that 
the assailants, after several attem])ts to dislodge him, 
were com])elled to retire without ettecting their ob¬ 
ject. The benefit derived from the resistance of 
this intrepid man extended beyond his own family: 
the delay thereby occasioned aflbrded to the rest of 
the Ihiglish inha])itants o])])ortunity of escaping to 
the place where the troo])s stationed for the protec¬ 
tion of tlu^ city were encamped. General Erskine, 
on learning Avhat had occurred, dis])atched a ])arty 
to the relief of Mr. Davis, and Vizier Ali thereupon 
retired to his own residence. This, after some re¬ 
sistance, was forced, but not until its master had 
mad(^ his escape, with most of his principal adhe¬ 
rents. No further measures seem to have been taken 
till the following morning, when a party of cavalry 
was dis])atched after him; but the rapidity of his 
movements, and the advantage which he had gained 
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CHAP. XVII. by the delay of pursuit, rendered the attein})t to 
overtake him iiudrectual. 

The miscreant found refu<i;‘e in the territories of 
the Rajah of Bhotwul, a chief tributary both to the 
Vizier and the Rajali of Nepaul, at which latter 
place the Rajah of Bhotwul was at the time in 
durance. By his re])resentatives, liowever, Vizier 
Ali was lios])itably received, and allowed to take? 
nutans for considerably increasin^^ the number of his 
followers. Tlui British government remonstrated 
with the Itajah of Ne])aul against this conduct of 
the Rajah of BhotwuFs dependents, and the re¬ 
monstrance i)roduced such demonstrations on the 
part of the person to whom it was address(‘d, as 
led Vizier Ali to conclude that Bhotwul was no 
longer an eligible^ ]>lace of resid(mcc‘. The strimgth 
which ho had a(‘(|uired enabled him to dis])lay a. 
bold front, and he advanced into Ooruckpore, Avhi- 
ther a detachment of the Company’s troops had 
marched. With these a skirmish took ])lace, to 
the disadvantage ol' Vizier Ali. llis folloAvers then 
began to drop off, and he Avould probably have 
been taken, but for the troaclnny of a body of the 
Vizier’s troops who had been stationed to inter¬ 
cept him. Passing along the foot of the northern 
hills, he succeeded in reaching Jyneghur, where 
ho was received, but placed under restraint. It 
being suggested by Captain Collins, the British 
resident with Scindia, that the Rajah of Jyneghur 
might be induced, by the offer of a considerable 
reward, to surrender his visitor, that officin* was in- 
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striictod to open n negotiation for tlie purpose. The chap. xvii. 

task was not nnattcnided with dithcnlty. The law of 

honour, as understood at Jyneglmr, stood in the way 

of giving up to his juirsuers even a murderer. On 

the otlier hand, the Rajali’s ap])etite for wealtli was 

violently stimulated by the large sum offered liy 

Oolomd Collins as the ])riee of the transfer of the 

])erson of Vizier A li into his k(‘e])ing. A eomjiro- 

mise was at lengtli eff(‘ct(‘d. V^izier Ali was given 

uj), on eondition that his life should be spared, and 

tliat his liinl)s sliould not be disgraeed by cdiains. 

Some of his accomplices had ])r(‘vioiisly suffered the 
])unishment dm* to their crimes. The great criminal 
(‘scaped through the scru])les of the Jtajah of Jym*- 
ghur. Those scruples, however, did not prevent his 
relieving his guest of the cliarge of* a (piantity of 
jew(*ls. This accjuisition, with the sum (obtained 
from the Ihiglish, pro1)ably consoled the Rajah for 
tin* slight taint vdiicli his honour had incurred. 

The views which the governor-general had ])re- 
viously ])ro]>oimded to tlu^ resident at Lucknow 
were subseciuently directiMl to be pressed u])on tlu* 
attention of the Vizier. It was justly urged that 
the alarm created hy the recent api)r()ach of Zemaim 
Shtih ought to o])erate as an inducement to employ 
the season of re])ose afforded by his retirement in 
l»roviding such etfe(*tual means of n*sistance as might 
b(i sufficient to avert the appr(*hension of future dan¬ 
ger. The military establishment of the Vizier was 
admitted, by himself, to be usedess for the purpose* 
of defence. It was worse than useless; for at tlu* 
moment when the ))resem*(‘ of* tlu* liritisli force had 
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CHAP. XVII. been required to make a formidable demonstration on 
tlie frontier, it luid been found necessary to retain 
a part of it in the eaj)ital to protect the person and 
authority of the prince from the excesses of his own 
disaffected and disorderly troops. The coiudusion 
which this state of things suggested to the go¬ 
vernor-general was unanswerable. The inference 
to bo drav 11 from theses events,” said he, is obvi¬ 
ously tliat tlie defence of his excellency’s domi¬ 
nions against foreign attack, as well as their inter¬ 
nal tranquillity, can only be secured by a reduction 
of his own useless, if not dangerous, troo})S, and by 
a jiroportionate augmentation of the British force 
in his pay.” 

A change which not long afterwards took plaice 
in the office of resident at Lucknow caused some 
delay in the communication of tlie governor-gene- 
raFs views to the Vizier. Mr. Lumsden was suc- 
(*eeded by Lieutenant-Colonel Scott, who bore a 
lettcu* from Sir A lured Clarke, then holding t he 
office of vice-])resident in Bengal, calling atten¬ 
tion to the necessity of military riTorm. A favour¬ 
able o])portunity for j)resenting tlie letter was of¬ 
fered by the Vizier’s complaints of the turbu¬ 
lent and disorderly state of some of his battalions. 
Of this Colonel Scott took advantage; and the 
ju’ince, on reading the letter, declared his thorough 
concurrence in the sentiments which it contained. 
The resident thereupon jiressed an (‘arly conside¬ 
ration of the subject, and requested that the result 
might be communicated to him as soon as possible. 
He, at tlie same time, suggested iIk' propriety of 
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[)reparing certain statements of the number and chap. xvii. 
c^Apense of the troops of every descrij)tion employed 
by the V^izier. 

More than twenty days ]>assed witliout any satis¬ 
factory notice of this communi(*ation. The residimt 
then pressed for the apjKiintmeut of a day for the 
discussion of the subject, and a day wtis fixed. On 
its arrivah howTwer, nothing could be drawn from 
the Vizier but the most vague and dark intimations 
of his views and feelings. He observed, that the 
measure ju-oposed w as not im]iracticable, but such as 
he hoped might be accomplished; but he added, 
that h(.‘ had a ])ro])osal to make, connected with his 
own ease, the ])rosperity of his government, and tin? 
ha])j)iness of his subjects, and which, in its operation, 
could be prejudicial to no one; but all intima¬ 
tion of its nature or character he deferred till an (ex¬ 
pected visit of the governor-general to Lucknow, or 
till the execution of the jnejectcnl measure was com- 
mittcal to tlie resident. No re])resentations could 
induce' him to ex])lain; but he promised to visit the 
resident on a future day, and dictate a memorandum. 

He came, but the matter dictated for rejiort to tlie 
governor-general jiroved to be nothing more than a 
repetition of what he had stated on the former day. 

The resident entered into arguments to shew the 
|)ropriety of so])arating tlie two projects, as the 
reform of the military de])artmeiit must be greatly 
protracted if it were made de])eudant on the accept¬ 
ance of the Viziers iiiiexplaiiu'd pro])Osal. On 
that ])roposal it was urged no determination (*ould 
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CHAP.xviJ.be formed for a considerable time, inasmuch as 
the governor-geiierars })resence at Lucknow could 
not be immediat(‘, and it was not to b(^ expectc‘d 
that ho would di'legati' ])owers for the conclusion 
of an aiTangement with the nature^ and object 
of which he was totally unacquainted. But ihv 
Vizier was unmoved, and the (‘onfei'cnce termi¬ 
nated Avithout any |)rogress having been mad(‘ in the 
negotiation. 

From th(‘ mysterious deportment of the Vizier 
nothing could b(‘ distinctly known of his wishes or 
intentions. xVll was left to conjecture. The resident 
belicwed that he was anxious to annihilate tlu^ func¬ 
tions of the ministers, Avho Aveia^ the ordinary oi’gans 
of communication with the resident, and to become 
the sole ('xecutor of his own j)urposos. What those 
pur])Oses were, and in Avhat manner they wc‘re car¬ 
ried on, Avas manifest from tlu' whok‘ course of the 
government since its assumption by Saadut Ali. 
The a])])ro])i‘iation ol* the ])rofits of o])])ression had 
been in a great degree changed, but no change had 
taken place for the benefit of the ])eopl(\ The same 
abuse and mismanagement, the same frightful (‘x- 
tortions Avhich disgraced the nwenue collections 
under the foi'iner government, continued to pre¬ 
vail undiminislied in extent or atrocity, under that 
of Saadut Ali. The only difference Avas, that the 
entire fruits Avent into the ])rivate treasury of the 
sovereign, and, as parsimony was a strikiiyg feature 
in his character, were carefully hoarded by him. 
Formerly, a large portion was ap])ro])riated by those 
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wlio stood between the prince and the people, an<l chap. xvii. 
the part whieli reached the royal coffers was (piickly 
dissi])ated in wild and thoughtless profusion. ‘‘ J 
cannot but feel,” said Colonel Scott, that the ruin 
of the country, coninienced in a reign of profusion 
and indohnice, will progressively proceed in a reign 
of ])arsiniony and diligence.” 

No ex])erienced statesman indulges a vision so 
Uto])i:ni, as the hojie of silencing calumny or secur¬ 
ing universal a])]>robation. The folly of smdi an ex- 
pectatioiu if it existiaf could scarcely ))e more strik¬ 
ingly illustrated than by ref(Tenc(' to tla^ opinions 
whi(‘h have Ix^en at varicnis tinuNS ex])ressed on tlu' 
mode of dealing adoptcal by tli(‘ Ib’itish govern¬ 
ment of India with tin' states in subsidiary allian(*e 
with it. If the unrestrained exercise' of the civil go¬ 
vernment—that is, the unrestraim'd ])OAver of grind- 
ii]g to the dust the mass of the peo]>le, and drying 
up the source's of ])ros])e'ritv—be h'ft in the hands 
of the native prince anel his minions, the British go- 
vcTiiment is ae*cus('d of supporting by its authority 
abuses Avhiedi it has the means of su])pressing. When 
it is sup])osed to entertain an inclination to re'strain, 
however cautiously and moderately, the ])owcr of 
oppression, it is accused of violating treaties and 
invading the rights of independent princes. No 
statesman who feels confident in his own integrity 
will regard the clamour on either side; but those 
who live on the breath of popular apidause, and 
ajiart from it find no satisfaction in the conscious¬ 
ness of ])erforming their duty, (*annot fail to see 
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CHAP. XVII. ill the inaHagemont of the subsidiary states difficul¬ 
ties, tliroiigh wliicli it is impossible for them to pass 
without iuciirring the loss of the element by which 
they live. 

The governor-general of India, at the time under 
consideration, was not of this latter class. Ho was 
resolved to take the measures which apjx^ared to 
him, under the surrounding circumstances, the best, 
undeterred alike by fear of the re])roaches of those 
who might choose to think, or to affect to think, 
that he did either too little or too much. His an¬ 
swer to the representations of the resident was to 
the effect, that tlu' jiresent condition of the govern¬ 
ment appeared to ])reclude the acquisition of the 
information necessary to the first sto]) in the ])ro- 
])osed reforms; that it was to be ho]>ed an ap])lica- 
tioii addressed to the Vizier liy the governor-general, 
simultaneously with his communication to Colonel 
Scott, would remove all difficulty, and establish the 
resident in the degree of influence and consid(‘ration 
which it w^as necessary he should enjoy; but if this 
expectation should be disa])])ointed, the re^sident 
WTis to insist, in the name of his suiierior, on the 
Vizier ])lacing his government in such a state as 
should afford the requisite means of information, as 
well as of carrying the necessary military reforms 
completely and speedily into effect. The nominal mi¬ 
nister, Hussein lleza Khan, was supposed to offer a 
bar to these results. His master w ithheld from him 
confidence, consideration, and power. His talents 
were not such as to make it desirable to retain 
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him in o])j)osition to the wishes of tlie Vizier, and chap. xvn. 
tlie governor-general was ready to assent to his re¬ 
moval, due provision being made for his support and 
safety, jirovidcd that his successor should be a 
person unequivocally well disposed to cultivate and 
improve the existing connection between the state 
of Oude and the Company. The projmsed military 
reform, however, was declared to be the great and 
immediate object of the governor-generaFs solici¬ 
tude. This ])oint was to be j)ressed with imremitted 
earnestness, and the Vizier’s acquiescence in the 
necessary measures was exjiected to be totally un¬ 
qualified l)y any conditions not necessarily connected 
with it. 

The occurrence about this time of a dispute be- 
twe(‘n the Vizier and part of his troops afforded 
such striking illustration of the character of the 
]u*ince, and of the relation subsisting between him 
and his army, that on this account it deserves notice. 

One of his battalions, stationed at Lucknow, refused 
to march to a ]>art of the country where its serviia^s 
were required until a ])ortion of its arrears of })ay 
were discharged; for Saadiit Ali scrupulously ob¬ 
served the good old native custom of keeping sol¬ 
diers’ ])ay heavily in arrear, and never indulging his 
troops with the luxury of money till it was abso¬ 
lutely impossible to withhold it. On this occasion 
the Vizier was so disgusted with the ]U’esumption of 
the request for the issue of pay long over due, that 
he declared his intention of actually complying with 
the demand of the clamorous battalion, and then 
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CHAP. XVII. disbanding it. The resident approved of tlie deter¬ 
mination; first, because the troops had shewn some 
symptoms of disaffection; and, secondly, because 
the gradual dismission of tlie Vizier’s battalions, 
when occasion might arise, seemed a desirable mode 
of ])reparing for tlie introduction of a general reform 
of tlic' military (‘Stablishment of Oude in the manner 
desired 1)y the governor-general. But a settlement 
of accounts is, in th(' fhist, always a, matter of dif¬ 
ficulty; and th(' arrangement of tlu^ (*lainis of the 
Vizier’s discontented liattalions was not (h'stiiKnl to 
form an exception from a ]*nh\ tli(‘ (‘xteait of which 
is all but univ(‘rsal. Ac(*ording to tlu‘ Vizi(M*, only 
three months’ ]»ay was due—tli(‘ battalion claimed 
five. This iioint was adjiist(‘d, wlnni another im¬ 
pediment aros(‘. Th(‘ Vizie r j'(M|uir(‘d that the dif¬ 
ferent coin])anies should ])ro(aHMl to the' treasiiiw of 
the ])alace, then' to receave' ]>aynient and (h'liver u]» 
their arms and accoutrenu'iits. Tin' men a])])je- 
hended (h'ception, and najuireal that tin* money 
should b(' sent to their emainipment, or that a 
hostage should remain then^ as seHTirity for tin* 
du(‘ ])erformancc of their sovc're'imrs euiraticanents. 
The British resident having found, by an inspec¬ 
tion of the accounts, that the projiosed mode of 
adjustment was equitable, and having also ascer¬ 
tained that the men refused to proceed to the ])lac(' 
appointed for their jiayment and discharge, was 
dis])osed to supjiort the authority of the Vizier by 
the emjiloyment of one of the Company’s regiments. 
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But he was not tlioroiijvhly satisfied of tlie lionest chap. xvii. 
intentions of tlie prince; and tlje discontented 
men, reposing confidence in him which they with¬ 
held from their master, sent a de])utation to ex¬ 
plain to him their situation and wishes. It was 
stated on their behalf, that the want of pay 
]jad produced real distress; that there was no com¬ 
mandant or head of the battalion through whom 
they could regularly a])])ly to the Vizier: and 
that the feeling of distrust, which detcrrc‘d them 
from going to the palace in conformity with the 
orders of the jiriiice, was amply justified by the 
non-fulfilment of former ])romises. The resident 
took pains to satisfy the minds of the appli¬ 
cants, and they ap})earc‘d disposed to submit. 

The existen(*e of this disjiositioii being (‘.ommuni- 
cated to the Vizier, he, too, expressed himself satis¬ 
fied. A dejirecatory ])etition from the malcontents 
was ])resented to the prince through the British 
resident, who, partaking of the feeling of distrust 
which ])ervaded not only the battalion in question, 
but all ranks and orders of men at Lucknow, gave 
the weight of his own recommendation to the course 
which he deemed most advisable—that the Vizier 
should accept the submission of the battalion, settle 
the arrears of pay in the manner proposed, and 
follow up the settlement by dismissal. The Vizier 
consented with a graciousness worthy of his elevated 
station; and promised that arrangements should be 
made for carrying into effect on a specified day the 
VOL. III. N 
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CHAP. XVII. plan supported by Colonel Scott. The ready ac- 
quiescence of the prince seems to have lulled the 
suspicions of the British resident, though his ex})e- 
rience of the value of the royal word might have 
been supposed sufficient to keep them awake. His 
account of his feelings, of the change efiecttid in 
them, and of the cause of that change, shall be 
given in his own words. “ I had no apprehension,” 
says he, “ that he (the Vizier) would dei)art from 
his engagements, or that any obstruction on his side 
would be thrown in the way of a final conclusion. 
How great, then, was my astonishment, to find 
that the persons emjiloyed to adjust the accounts 
had commanded the attendance at the palace of 
four of the native officers by name, for the puqiose 
of settling a demand of several thousand rupees, 
which they said had been brought forward by the 
former commandant of the battalion, who has been 
ten months in confinement, which sum was to be 
deducted from the aggregate amount of ]>ay due to 
the battalion. I sent a message to the Nawaub 
(Vizier), remonstrating against this new and unsea¬ 
sonable demand, which, if justly formed, ought to 
have been included in the account originally fur¬ 
nished for my inspection. The Nawaub (Vizier), 
under the most solemn assurances, and with many 
solid arguments on the policy of good faith, declared 
his firm resolution of adhering to the settlement; 
but his excellency went out this morning to a garden 
of Almas’s, about eight miles from the city, without 
leaving any instructions for the adjustment of ac- 
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counts or payment of arrears.”^ Against this scan- chap. xvn. 
dalous breach of honesty Colonel Scott remonstrated, 
and, ultimately, through his exertions, the troops re¬ 
ceived their pay. 

Tliis preliminary being over, they deposited their 
arms and dispersed without tumult or disorder. Tlie 
conduct of the resident throughout these proceed¬ 
ings scarcely seems to recpiiro apology. If any be 
necessary, it is furnished in his own apjieal to tlie 
governor-general for an indulgent construction. 

If,” said he, “ in the course of this transaction 
any part of tlie conduct pursued by me should ap¬ 
pear to your lordsliip exceptionable, I trust to your 
lordship’s liberal consideration of the embarrass¬ 
ments a man must labour under Avhere artifice is 
opposed to ])lain dealing, where the crimes of the 
accused originate in the faults of the government, 
and where, under the mask of vigour, attem])ts are 
made to draw^ me into a ])artici])ation of a nieasun' 
of cruel and unjust severity for the gratification of 
avarice.” 

Such was the situation of Colonel Scott—such 
has been and still is the situation of those holding 
appointments similar to his. Surrounded on every 
side by temptations to err, the most inflexible de¬ 
termination and the most cautious discretion are 
indispensable to the creditable discharge of their 
onerous duties. 

But it is time to return to the jirogress of the 

* Letter of Colonel Scott to governor-general, 4th October, 

179.9, published in Parliamentary Papers. 

N 2 
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CHAP. xvji. negotiation for carrying into effect tlie governor- 
general’s views of military reform. In answer to a 
letter from the governor-general already referred to, 
the Vizier declared tliat tlie advantages, both imme¬ 
diate and future, of a reform in his military esta¬ 
blishment were more strongly impressed on his own 
mind than on that of liis illustrious correspondent, 
and that he would, without a moment’s delay, con¬ 
sult with Colomd Scott upon what was ])racticab]e, 
and communicate the result of their joint delibera¬ 
tions. This ])roinise Avas fulfilled in the manner 
usual Avitli the Vizier—it is unnecessary to explain 
that, in ])oint of fact, it was not fulfilled at all. 
Colonel Scott described the character and habits of 
this prince with equal truth and brevity. ‘‘ Ilis 
excellency,” said h(% is a man inconcc'ivably dif¬ 
ficult to deal with under an observance of the com¬ 
mon forms due to res])ect and decorum. His ready 
and thorough acquiesci'nce in the jiropriety of almost 
every measure j)roposcd to him precludc^s discussion, 
but the execution is neglected by a total disregard 
of promise, or evaded by a flimsy subterfuge.” The 
promised communication of the Viziers sentiments 
not arriving, the governor-general again addressed a 
letter to him, rejiresenting the obligation of the Com¬ 
pany to defend the j)rince’s dominions; the insuffi¬ 
ciency for the ]uirpose of the number of British 
troops ordinarily stationed within them; the danger 
impending from the intentions of Zemaun Shah, 
and possibly from other sources; the necessity of an 
augmentation of the British force, and the ready 
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means of providing for the cost by disbanding the chap. xvir. 
disorderly battalions, which were a source not of 
sti*ength but of w^eakness. The letter concluded by 
intimating that the British troops in Oude w ould be 
immediately reinforced by a portion of the proposed 
augmentation; the remainder wtu’c to follow at a 
future period. 

The justice of this measure must bo determined 
by the conditions of the treaty under wdiich the 
relative claims of the Vizier and the liritish govern¬ 
ment arose—its ex}>ediency, l)y the circumstances 
under which it Avas resorted to. 

The treaty w^as that concluded by Lord Ttagii- 
mouth and Saadut Ali on ]>lacing that ])rince upon 
the throne. Tliis instrument formally recogni/aal 
the obligation incurnal by the East-India Coni])any 
under former treaties, of defending the dominions of 
the Vizier against all enemies; it bound the Vizier 
to pay a specified amount of subsidy for an English 
for(*e to be continually stationc'd in his territoric's, 
which force W'as never to lie less than ten thousand 
strong; ‘^and if at any time it should become necessary 
to augment the troops of the Company in Oude be¬ 
yond the number of thirteen thousand men, including 
Europeans and natives, infantry, cavalry, and artillery, 
the Nawaub Saadut Ali Khan,” agreed “to pay the 
actual diflerence occasioned by the excess above that 
number.”^ The possible augmentation of the force 
beyond thirteen thousand is here clearly contern- 
])latcd and provided for. A question arises, who was 

* Seventh article of treaty. 
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CHAP. XVII. to .judge of the necessity ? and to this the treaty gives 
no answer. If the Vizier, it might liappen that a 
])rince, who, like Saadnt Ali, was at once under the 
influence of an extreme love of money and a lu‘ad- 
strong will, might, with a view to the gratification 
of his passions, deny the necessity, when its existence 
was clear to every one else; and if his denial were to 
determine the question, the country might be over¬ 
run by enemies, whose subsequent expulsion might 
occasion to the Company an amount of trouble and 
of loss which better provision wwld have averted. 
The Company, it is to be remembered, were bound 
not merely to assist the Vizier with specified amount 
of force for the defence of his dominions—they were 
bound efficiently to defend them ; and to require 
them to do this, with a force inadequate to the exi¬ 
gencies of the case, would be altogether unreasonable 
and absurd. The obligation to defend the territory 
of Oude involved the obligation of allotting a suffi¬ 
cient force for the duty : if thirteen thousand men 
were insufficient, they were bound to employ more, 
for the country was to be defended absolutely and 
unreservedly. The obligation which the Company 
had undertaken was therefore accompanied by the 
right of determining upon the necessity for an increase 
of force. If the right rested with any other party, 
the result would be, that the Comjiany might be 
lawfully called upon to perform an impossibility. 

Some misapprehension may have arisen from the 
manner in which the operation of the seventh arti¬ 
cle of Lord Teignmouth’s treaty is adverted to in 
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the letter to the Vizier. It is said, ‘‘ The seventh chap. xvii. 
article of the treaty concluded with your excel¬ 
lency by Sir John Shore, juovides for the occasional 
augmentation of the Company’s troops in your ex¬ 
cellency’s dominions.” This is not strictly accurate; 
the words of the treaty are, “ if, at any time, it 
should become necessary to augment the troops of 
the Company in Oude;” the provision is general 
—it refers not to the augmentation being either 
occasional or piTananent. Indeed, the ])aragra])h of 
the letter preceding that in which occurs the refer¬ 
ence to the power of augmentation as only occa¬ 
sional must have satisfied the Vizier that that which 
was ])roposed was designed to be permanent. “ It 
might not be in tlK‘ power of the British government,” 
it is said, on a sudden (‘inergency to reinforce the 
troops in your excellency’s country with sufficient 
expedition; my firm oj)iiiion therefore is, that the 
Company can in no other manner fulfil effectually 
their engagement to ‘ defend the dominions of your 
excellency against all enemies,’ than by maintain¬ 
ing constantly in those dominions such a force as 
shall at all times be adequate to your effectual pro¬ 
tection, independently of any reinforcement which 
the exigency might otherwise require, but which 
might not be disposable in proper season.” The 
views of the governor-general were thus most clearly 
and distinctly explained. 

Should it be said, that if the above construction 
of the treaty be correct, the Vizier, as to the ex¬ 
pense of supporting the British force, was altoge- 
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CHAP. XVII. ther at the mercy of tlie British government—this 
is quite true. He placed liimself at tlieir mercy by 
delegating to them the defence of his dominions. 
His weakness required su})})ort—he consented to re¬ 
ceive it from a powerful neighbour. He had jdaced 
himself in a condition of de})endcnce, and having 
agreed to purchase certain advantages upon certain 
terms, he had no right to object to those terms 
being enforced. The right of tlie English govern¬ 
ment was not indeed to be ])ressed to its full extent 
without reason; but if reason existed, he could not 
justly question its exercise. 

This leads to the second ])oint of inquiry — 
whether p.t the time it was ex])edient to call u])on 
the Vizier to entertain an increased number of 
British troops ? and this admits of a very ready an¬ 
swer. Oude was menaced by Zemaun Sliah, wlioliad 
not oidy tlireatened invasion, but advanced to Lahore 
to carry his design into effect. True it was, that, 
alarmed for the safety of his power at home, he had 
suddenly retreated ; but his return at a convenient 
season was fairly to be expected. Scindia, too, was 
believed to cherish designs unfavourable to the peace 
of Oude. The Ilohillas, always turbulent and dis¬ 
contented, were ready to embark in the oecuj)ation 
they loved, and every j)art of the Vizier’s dominions 
was overrun with disorder, crime, misc^ry, and dis¬ 
affection. The state of the Vizier’s army has been 
already noticed, but it may not be improper to (piote 
a few remarks on tliis subject from communications 
written a few months before this period by Sir 
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JaiiK^s Crai/^, wlio commanded the British force in chap. xvii. 
Oude. As to tlie Nawaub’s troops,” he said, “ it 
is impossil)le for me to convey to your lordship a 
more decided ojiinion as to their nullity than I have 
already had the honour of communicating* to your 
lordslii]). With tlie view, lioAvover, of drawing from 
tlicni the only service whicli it seemed possible to 
lio])e for, I })ressed strongly for the apjxniitment of 
(JeiKU'al Martino to the command of those stationed 
in llohilcund, wliicl) the Nawaub has acceded to.” 

11(' adds shortly afterwards, it is extremely diffi¬ 
cult to combat the obstacles wdiich arise from the 
extreme jaisillaiiimity and sordid avarice of the 
Nawaub.” And in illustration of this ])osition Sir 
•lames Craig adds : I am well assured that tlie Na¬ 
waub’s troops arc neither armed nor clothed, nor is 
there a gun in the district which is jmt under Cene- 
ral Martino’s command that can be made use of. In 
consecjuence of our representations he has promised 
to send some guns; but he declares that he has 
neither arms nor clothing beyond what he must fur¬ 
nish to the biittalions that he kee])s near his person.” 

But thougli these troops were in a state which would 
have rendered them valueless against an enemy, 
they were not without the power of ])roducing in¬ 
ternal mischief. In another letter Sir •James Craig 
says: “ I know not what to say with respect to the Na¬ 
waub’s troo])s. I would be content that they should 
be useless, but I dread their being dangerous, unless 
some step is taken with regard to them. I should 
be almost as unwilling to leave them behind me as T 
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CHAP. XVII. should be to leave a fortress of the enemy. The 
Nawaub is highly unpopular, and of all his subjects, 
I believe he would least expect attachment from his 
army.”* Now in the face of all these sources of 
danger to the state wdiich the East-India Company 
were bound to protect from all enemies—with the 
prospect of invasion by a prince who had recently 
traversed, without much didiculty, a considerable 
portion of the countries between his own and that 
of the Vizier, and whose future progress through tlie 
remainder could not be ix^garded as impracticable— 
with cause for distrusting the pacific disposition of 
a powerful and treacherous Mahratta chief on the 
very borders of Oude—with these perils without, 
and with an oppressed people and a disorderly mob, 
called by courtesy an army, within, would the go¬ 
vernor-general have been justified in congratulating 
himself, that in the north-west, at hvast, all was 
quiet, and in the exer(*ise of this soothing belief, 
leaving that jiart of India without additional defence? 
He might have delayed strengthening the British 
force in Oude till Scindia was in the Doab, and 
Zemaun Shah at Delhi, proclaiming from thence the 
restoration of the Mahometan empire of India, the 
Rohilla chiefs in arms, and the rabble soldiery of 
Saadut Ali seeking their fortunes in the best way 
that the universal confusion might offer; he might 
have awakened from a dream of security to learn that 
one, or several, or all of these events had taken place, 

* The two letters from which these extracts are taken will be 
found in 1st volume of the Wellesley Despatches. 
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and then have proceeded to express to the home chap. xvii. 
vernnient liis rej^ret for the misfortunes that had oc¬ 
curred, his astonishment and sorrow at the infa¬ 
tuation of the Vizier, and his earnest determination 
to do all within his power to rc^trieve the disasters 
wliich he might have assumed no human foresight 
could have anticipated ; but the Earl of Mornington 
was not a man to fold his arms in supinencss, and 
cast the responsibility of ill success u])on fortune 
—events found him pre])ared for tlieir arrival. In 
preparing for them, though be sHaidily kept in view 
the gre^at princi])les of justice and modiT’ation, ho 
despised that alfected rc'gard ibr them Avhich stacks 
tem])orary po])ularity by the sacrifices of important 
interests. He could not but know, that in inter¬ 
posing to save the Vizier from the conseeiuences of 
his own folly, he should incur some obloepiy from tlu‘ 
prejudic(Ml, the inconsiderate, the ignorant, or the 
base; but this consideration weighed not against 
a regard for the ])eace of India, and for the honour 
and security of the British name and dominion. He 
saw that a regard to these objects called for a cer¬ 
tain course of policy—that such a course was at the 
same time calculated to benefit the ruler and })eople 
of Oude, though the former, blinded by his passsions, 
saw it not; and, being satisfied on these great 
points, he kept on his way, undismayed by difficul¬ 
ties, and undeterred by the fear of misrepresen¬ 
tation. 

A new scene was now aliout to open at Luck¬ 
now. The Vizier had for some time been in the 
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CHAP. XVII. habit of dwelling, in his conversations with the 
British resident, on the impossibility of his conduct¬ 
ing the affairs of the country. So frequently had 
this occurred, that the resident stated he had been 
led to conjecture that the prince had it in contem¬ 
plation to retire from the cares and fatigues of go¬ 
vernment. This surmise he had never communicated 
to the governor-general, and he imputes his silence to 
various causevs—the apparent absurdity of the expec¬ 
tation, and the countenance afforded to a contrary 
belief by tlie conduct of the Vizier, in meditating 
state regulations, ])rojecting buildings, and making 
household arrangements, im})lying the intention of 
permanently residing at Lucknow. If, howeviT, the 
resident had ever been led to form the conjecture 
referred to, it was his duty to have intimated it to 
the authority which he served; not, indeed, as a 
matter deserving much attention, but as the occa¬ 
sional result produced u]>on his mind by the con¬ 
versation of the Vizier. It is a jwimary duty of such 
an officer to keep his government advised, not only 
of every thing of political interest that occurs at 
the scene of his duties, but of his own impressions, 
whether fixed or variable, with regard to them. 

The time, however, arrived when Colonel Scott 
had something more than his own conjectures to 
communicate. The Vizier made a formal avowal of 
his desire and resolution to relinquish a government 
which he declared himself unable to manage either 
with satisfaction to himself or—and in this res])ect 
the admission was certainly as literally true as it 
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was apparently candid—with advantage to his sub- chap. xvii. 
Jects. Colonel Scott made some remarks tending 
to shew that, by following his advice, the affairs 
of the country might bo administered for the be¬ 
nefit of the people, and at the same time with 
ease and reputation to the prince. Tlie Vizier re- 
])lied that this might be so, but it was impossi¬ 
ble for one person to judge of the feelings of an- 
other; that his mind was not disi)osed to tlie car(\s 
and fatigues of government; that he was fiianly 
resolved to retire ironi them; and tliat, as one of his 
sons would be raised to the musnud, Ins name would 
remain. At a su1)sof|uent ])eriod of the conference, 
he added, that in relinquishing the government he 
renounced (.‘very tlionght of interfmang in its con- 
c(‘rns, or of residing within its limits ; that tli(‘ money 
lie possessed was suffi(*ient for his own sup])ort, and 
for the attainment of every gratification in a private 
station—which was certainly the fact; but he d(‘sired 
to sti])ulate for a due ])rovision being made for his 
sons, and for the other branches of his family, whom 
he meant to leave at Lucknow^ 

In reporting to the governor-general the inten¬ 
tion of the Vizier, together with the substance of 
several conversations held with him on the subject, 

Colonel S(*ott suggested certain ])oints for consi¬ 
deration. One of these w^as, whether it would not 
be more advisable, if the Vizier’s consent could be 
obtained, that the abdication, instead of being con¬ 
fined to his own ])erson, should also extend to his 
posterity. In connection with this suggestion, it is 
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CHAP. XVII. right to state, that though the Vizier had sons, none 
of them were legitimate. Another question raised by 
the resident related to the disposal of the treasure 
left by the former Vizier. This had been removed 
by Saadut Ali from the public treasury to the female 
apartments of his palace, and it was conjectured that 
this step might have been taken in contemplation 
of the design of relimpiishing the government. The 
debts of the Vizier’s brother, to whose place and 
treasure Saadut Ali had succeeded, w'ere consider¬ 
able, and no part of them had been paid. Salaries 
were due to public servants, and a considerable 
amount of allowances to pensioners. All these 
claims it was probable Saadut Ali meant to evade. 
Colonel Scott had recommended that the Vizier 
should himself write to the governor-general. This 
he declined, on the ground that there was no f)ne 
about him to whom he could confide so delicate an 
affair; and he desired tlie resident to draw up a 
pa]>er in Persian, embodying the views of the 
prince as ])reviously explained, for transmission to 
the govci'nor-general, which was accordingly done. 
It is unnecessary to trace minutely the proceed¬ 
ings which followed. It will be sufficient to state 
that, in reference to the various communica¬ 
tions which he had received, the governor-general 
transmitted a series of instructions to the resi¬ 
dent, a draft of a proposed treaty, and a })aper ex¬ 
planatory of the view's of the British government, 
specially intended for the perusal of the Vizier. 
The tendency of these documents was rather to 
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discourage the meditated step of abdication than chap. xvh. 
otherwise. The governor-general saw that many 
advantages would result from it, if the entire ad¬ 
ministration of the government, civil and military, 
were transferred to the Company; but he saw also 
that tlie realization of those advantages would be 
greatly impeded if the abdication of Saadut Ali 
was to be followed by the (wtablishment of a .suc¬ 
cessor. The certainty that the evils by which the 
country was aftlictod would be continued under such 
an arrangement, and the jiossible inconveniences 
to Saadut Ali himself, v^erc pointed out, and the re¬ 
presentation was fatal to the Vizier’s resolution. He 
rejected the condition jirojiosed to be attached to 
his retiremcmt, and declared that, as the appointment 
of a successor was objected to, he was ready to 
abandon his design, and retain the charge of the 
governinmit. Wlu'ther he had ever entertained any 
sincere intention of relinquishing it, is a question on 
which it is im])ossible to arrive at any satisfactory 
conclusion. 

The delivery of the letter to the Vizier, announcing 
the march of a body of the Com]>any’s troops to aug¬ 
ment the British force in Oude, had been deferred 
pending the jiroceedings arising out of the Vizier’s 
professed desire to abdicate. When that project 
was abandoned, the letter was presented. The pro¬ 
posed reinforcement also marched without further 
delay, and after multiplied subterfuges and evasions 
on the part of the Vizier, the process of disbanding 
his disorderly battalions (!ommenced. The accom- 
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CHAP. XVII. ])lishment of this necessary measure required much 
care to avert dangerous consequences ; but the re¬ 
quisite care was not wanting, and the British autho¬ 
rities taking an interest in the inspection of tlie ac¬ 
counts, and the due discharge of arrears, the business 
proceeded with less difficulty than could have been 
anticipated, and witliout any disturbance of serious 
cliaracter. 

While some ])r()gress was thus making in reform- 
i]ig the military affairs of Oude, its civil government 
i*emaincd in the same wretclied circumstances by 
which it had ever been chanicterized. The Vizier 
took advantage of tliis to intimate the ])robal)ility 
of an approaching hxiluro of his engagements with 
tlie British government. Tljis step accelerated a 
measure really necessary and important, but which 
the Vizier was most especially anxious to post¬ 
pone—an inquiry into the cause of that misery 
and disorder which was universally spread over 
the fertile country subject to his administration. 
That cause, as pointed out by the governor-general, 
was the government. Adverting to the commu- 
ni(‘ation from the Vizier, the governor-general, in 
addressing Colonel Scott, says : Had the terri¬ 
tories of Oude been subject to the fre(]uent or 
occasional devastations of an enemy—had they 
been visited by unfavourable seasons, or by other 
calamities which impair the public prosperity, the 
ra])id decline of the Vizier’s revenues might 
be imputed to other causes than a defectiye 
administration. But no such calamitous visita- 
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tions liave aftlictod the province of Ouflo, wiiile, chap. xvii. 
in consef|iicnco of tlie protection which it derives 
from the presence of the British forces, it has been 
maintained, together witli all the Com})any’s ])os- 
sessions on this side of India, in the uninterrii])t(‘d 
enjoyment of peace. A (h^fective administration of 
the government is therefore tlie only cause wdiich 
can have jirodiiccd so marked a dilfc'rence between 
the state of his excellency’s dominions and that of 
the contiguous territories of the Company. While 
the territories of the Company have been advancing 
progressively during the last ten years in i)rosj)crity, 
population, and o])ulence, the dominions of tlie 
Vizier, thougli enjoying equal advantages of tran¬ 
quillity and security, have rapidly and progressively 
declined.”^ A detail of particulars would am])ly 
bear out the general remarks above quoted. J 
have re])eatedly represented to your excellency,’'’ 
said the governor-general, addressing the Viziei*, 
the effects of the ruinous expedient of antieijiating 
the collections—the destructive pra(*ti(*e of realizing 
them by force of arms—the anntel diminution of the 
jummaf of the country—the precarious tenure l)y 
wdiicli the aumils and farmers hold their posses¬ 
sions—the misery of the loww classes of the jx^ophs 
absolutely excluded from the protection of the go¬ 
vernment—and the utter insecurity of life and ])ro- 

* Letter from governor-general to Colonel Scott, ‘22n(] Ja¬ 
nuary, 1801. 

t The rental or asgessmeut. 
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CHAP. XVII. perty throughout the j)rovince of Oude.”* These 
positions are illustrated by reference to facts then of 
recent occurrence; and the representation being 
addressed to the Vizier, the truth of the alleged 
facts would have been impugned had it been ])ossi- 
blc. The Vizier, indeed, had admitted the miserable 
condition of his revenue administration; and all 
authorities concur in ('xhibiting the state of his 
dominions as little removed from complete anarchy. 
Under these circumstances the continued ])ayment 
of the British subsidy could not reasonably be relied 
u])on; and the Vizier himsedf had, by his own sug¬ 
gestions, lent encouragement to those a})})rchensions 
which on other grounds there M'as abundant reason 
to entertain. 

It has been seen that, at an early period of his 
administration, the Marquis Wellesley had been 
impressed with the necessity of obtaining territorial 
security for a jiart, at least, of the Vizier’s j)ecuniary 
engagements with the British government.f The 
desire of abdication, which at one time the Vizier 
entertained or affected to entertain, suggested an¬ 
other mode of arrangement, which the governor- 
general now instructed the resident at Lucknow 
to press upon the consideration of the prince. 
This was the entire transfer of the government 
of the country, civil as well as military, to the 
Company, under suitable provisions for the main- 

* Letter from governor-general to Vizier, 8th April, 1801. 

t See page 163. 
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tenance of the Vizier aiul bis family. Colonel Scott chap, xvil 
was directed to jirepare the draft of a treaty for this 
purpose, on the model of the treaty concluded with 
the Rajah of Tanjore and that projiosed to the 
Vizier at the ])eriod of his meditated abdication. 

In framimj: such a treaty, the resident was instructed 
to kee]) in view its ])riraary objects—the abolition 
of abuses, and the substitution of ‘‘ a wise and bene¬ 
volent j)lan of governinent, calciilatc'd to inspire tlie 
j)eople with confidence in the scTuirity of pro]>erty 
and of life; to (nieourage industry; to ])r()teet the 
fruits of honest labour, and to establisli ordin* and 
submission to the just authority of the state, on the 
solid foundations of pri-atitude for lienefits recc'ivod 
and ex])ectation of continued security but he was, 
at the same time, to defer to the inclinations and 
prejudices of the Vizier as far as niii>’lit be com- 
jiatible with the attainment of the main objects of 
the treaty. * Tlie draft, when i)re])ared, was to be 
submitted to the Vizier: if on receiving* it he might 
manifest any disposition to accede to its general ])rin- 
ci]des, but should desire some particular modifica¬ 
tions, his suggestions were to be reserved for the 
decision of the governor-general. But as it was 
obviously more probable that he would reject the 
proposal altogether, this result was [)rovided for. 

In that case the resident was to fall l)ack on the 
plan which the governor-general liad entertainc'd 
from the moment of his entering on the duties of 
his office, and probably from an earlier period. The 
Vizier was to be informed that the funds for the 

o 2 
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CHAP. XVII. regular payment of the subsidy must be ])laced 
witbout delay beyond the hazard of failure, and for 
this })urj)ose the cession of territory of ade(|uate 
extent was to be required. The T)oal), including 
the tribute from Furruckabad, was to form part of 
the territory to be thus demanded, and Rohilcund was 
pointed out as an eligible addition. The ]>ossession 
of th{‘se provinces by the English would tend to 
remove tlie Vizier from foreign connections and 
foreign sources of danger; and it was suggested 
that tlicir transfer would be less mortifying to him 
than that of any other portions of his dominions, 
inasmuch as they were not part of the more ancient 
]mssessions of his house, but had been acquired for 
it by the British arms. 

Tlie absence of the Vizier on a hunting excursion, 
and the subsc'quent celebration of a Mahoim^tan 
festival, delayed for some time the execution of the 
orders of the governor-general. Wlum the draft of 
the j>ro])osed treaty was at length submitted to the 
Vizier, his deportment was such as afforded no clue 
to his probable decision. He received the draft, 
with a letter addressed to him by the governor- 
general, without any manifestation of emotion, and 
engaged to communicate with Colonel Scott on the 
sulqcct as soon as he should have fully considered 
it. Two days afterwards a second conference 
took place, when the Vizier, though he did not 
positively reject the first proposal—that of the 
total relinquishment of the government of Oude to 
the Company—disjilayed a strong repugnance to it. 
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Colonel Scott eiicleavoured to reconciles liiin to tlicciiAi’. WM. 
jirrangenu'iit by an a])peal to liis patriotic fbelinp^s, 
but the attempt was a failure. Tlie resident ha\ini^ 
suggested that the sacrifice of feeling on the part of 
the V^izier would be compensated by the satisfae*- 
tion Avhich he would derive from witnessing tlie 
increasing pros])ority of the country and tlie hap- 
]>iness of the people under the maiiagemeiit of tlie 
IJritish government, the }>riuce answered with great 
candour, that, under the cinmmstances in which lu^ 
should be jdaced, the contemjdation of these things 
would not afford him the smallest gratification, lie 
referred to a letter of advice, addressed to his 
]>red('cessor by Lord Cornwallis, which, though it 
contained strong recommendations for the introduc¬ 
tion of various reforms in the different branches of 
government, left the execution of the ])roposed 
measures to the hands of the Vizier and his minis¬ 
ters. To this there Avas an obvious ansAvm*. Lord 
Cornwallis (juitted India in August, 1793: the con- 
v(;rsation in which his advice Avas thus refernal to 
took ])lace on the 2Gth February, 1801. The in- a.d. isoi. 
terval was little less than eight years, and not one 
step had been taken, either by the reigning Vizier 
or his i)redecessor, toAvards carrying into effect any 
])ortion of the salutary suggestions offered to them. 

This, as the resident argued, sheAved either that the 
advice was disregarded, or that the poAver of acting 
upon it was wanting, the hitter sujiposition being 
countenanced by the desire which the Vizier had 
some time before professed to abdicate. The Vizier 
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CHAP. XVII. further represented that his own payments of sub¬ 
sidy had been ])unctual, while those of his prede¬ 
cessor had been irregular; and he urged that it 
would l)e time enough to demand security when 
failure actually took place. To this it was an¬ 
swered, that if that period wore waited for, it would 
then not be within the reach of human wisdom or 
])ower to retrieve the affairs of an exhausted and 
depo])ulated country. The Vizier might have been 
reminded of his own expressed ap])reheiision of its 
approach.^ 

After making some remarks on the ])roposed 
establishment of courts of justice, to which the 
])rince seemed to entertain great dislike, he re¬ 
quested to be furnished, on a future day, with some 
a(T*ount of the second proposal—that which was 
confined to the demand of territory as a security 
for the claims of the British government, which 
was aflbrded. Being now in possession of the 


* The violence and oppression exercised in realizing the re¬ 
venue have been adverted to; but it is further to be observed, 
that the Vizier seems to have strained his claim for the credit of 
punctuality quite as far as circumstances warranted. Though no 
actual default had occurred, there had been considerable hesita¬ 
tion in making payment, as appears from a passage in a letter 
from the governor-general to Mr. Lumsden, Colonel Scott’s pre¬ 
decessor. I wish,” said his lordship, “ the Nawaub could see 
that it would be a more dignified course to pay his subsidy with¬ 
out giving me the trouble of importuning him. He regularly 
falls into arrear, and as regularly pays up the arrear whenever he 
learns from me that it has attracted my notice. Would it not be 
more for his honour, and for my ease, if he would not wait for 
my application, but pay punctually as the subsidy becomes due 
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entire views of the governor-general, the Vizier chap. xvii. 
forinally and distinctly rejected both branches of 
the alternative submitted to him. He could not, he 
said, with his own hands, exclude himself from his 
patrimonial dominions, “ for,” he naively asked, 

“ what advantage should I derive from so doing ?”— 
nor could he consent to any positive territorial ces¬ 
sion by way of security for the British subsidy; and 
the n'ason assigned for this refusal is truly Avonder- 
ful, when considered in relation to the character and 
conduct of the A^izier. I ex])ect,” said he, to 
derive the most substantial profits from bringing 
into a nourishing condition this country, which has 
so long been in a state of waste and ruin ; l)y a 
separation of territory my hopes of these substantial 
profits would bo entirely cut olf.” How lamentable 
was it that the Vizier’s good intentions had so long 
slumbered—how extraordinary that they should 
awaken just at the moment when security for his 
engagements was demanded. He had occupied the 
musnud for several years, and during that period, 
either from inability or indisposition, he had done 
nothing to rescue the country from that state of 
waste and ruin” into Avhich it had fallen; but the 
pleasure of continuing to be acknowledged lord of 
this “ heritage of woe” was not to be relinquished, 
and in the hope of retaining it he had recourse to 
representations to which no person of sound mind 
could give even a qualified belief. They received 
far more attention than they merited. The gover¬ 
nor-general addressed a letter to the Vizier, tender- 
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CHAP. xvri. ing again the two proposals for accc]>tancc, and 
answering at great length the objections of the 
])rince, sliewing that there was no hoj)e for the 
abolition of the mass of abuses by which the country 
was overrun hut in its transfer to the British go¬ 
vernment ; ami whether this desirable event should 
take place or not, exhibiting the right of that go¬ 
vernment to demand adequate security that its in¬ 
terests should not be involved in the general ruin. 
“ It would he vain and fruitless,” said the governor- 
general, “ to attempt this arduous task”—that of 
thorough and effectual reformation—“ by partial 
interference, or by imiierfoct modifications of a 
system of which every principle is founded in error 
and imjiolicy, and every instrument tainted with 
injustice and corrujition. After long and mature 
deliberation,” he continued, “ I offer to your excel¬ 
lency a rencAval of my former declaration that the 
province of Oude cannot otherwise be preserved 
tlian by the gradual and regular operation of a 
system of administration founded on jirinciples of 
substantial justice and of comprehensive jiolicy, and 
enforced by all the power and energy of the English 
government.” After illustrating some of the ad¬ 
vantages of this plan, he added, “ but whatever 
may be your excellency’s sentiments with regard to 
the first proposition, the right of the Company to 
demand a cession of territory adequate to the secu¬ 
rity of the funds necessary for defraying the ex- 
l>euse of our defensive engagements with your ex¬ 
cellency is iudis]>utable.” That right was rested 
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princip.aJIj upon the notorious facts that the evils chap. xvji. 
and abuses of the existing system of administration 
had greatly irnjiaircd the resources of the state, and 
the M'ell-groundcd inference that the causes of decay 
vvoidd continue to operate with increased and acce¬ 
lerated effect until ultimately the prince should 
become unable to fulfil his engagements with the 
Company. The pretended expectations of the Vi¬ 
zier were justly met by an inijuiry, whether he could 
reasonably hope to induce the governor-general, by 
this unsupported assertion, to rest the interests of 
the Comjiany in the jirovince of Oude on a founda¬ 
tion so precarious and insecure as the expectation of 
an imjirovcment obstructed by the whole system of 
the Vizier’s government, and by every relative cir¬ 
cumstance in the state of his affairs. 

The Vizier continued to withhold his assent to 
either jiroposal, and to endeavour, by a resort to all 
jiossiblo arts of evasion and delay, to defer the final 
settlement of the questions at issue between the 
British government and himself. At last he deter¬ 
mined on a list of conditions or stipulations, to 
which he desired the assent of the governor-general 
before agreeing to the required cession of territory. 

They w^re in number eighteen, and related to a great 
variety of subjects. The first was a very character¬ 
istic rine. It referred to the payment of the debts of 
Azoff-al-Dowlah, for which the Vizier congratulated 
himself ho was not accountable, and, moreover, 
avowed that he was unable to provide; and, referring 
to the non-responsibility of the Company, seemed 
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CHAP. XVII, to infer that their government would confirm the 
exemption which he claimed for himself. Other of 
the Vizier’s demands pointed in the same direction. 
The fourth would appear, on a cursory reading, to 
he little more than idle verbiage ; but it had a deqp 
and im])ortant meaning. It ran thus :—“ Whatever 
hereditary rights of tliis state descended to the late 
Nawaub Azofi-al-Dowlah now devolve upon me his 
successor; let me enjoy sucli rights exclusively, and 
l(?t all the inlieritances of my ancestors and the 
wliolo of the rights attached to my family centre in 
me, and led no person interfere in or assume them.” 
Colonel Scott was sufficiently ac(|uainted with native 
di])lomacy, and with the character of the Vizier, to 
be induced to suspect that more was meant than 
met the eye. lie imagined that it might be in¬ 
tended to recognize the right of the Vizier to appro¬ 
priate the ])roperty of the 13ho Begum, and, with 
some hesitation, this construction was acknowledged 
by a moulavy retained by the Vizier to be the cor¬ 
rect one. 

This was, therefore, an indication of a design on 
the ])art of the prince to resort to the same means 
of enriching his treasury which had been practised 
by his predecessor under the patronage of Warren 
Hastings. It was believed that, in addition to the 
strong apjietite for accumulation which tlie Vizier 
manifested at all times and under all circumstances, 
there was a peculiar reason for the attention which 
he thus bestowed on the re])uted wealth of the 
begum. With the view, j)robably, of securing. 
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(luring her own life, the enjoyment of tliat wealth, chap. xvii. 

slie had ]U‘oj)osed to the British government to make 

the Com])any her heir. The imprudcaice of tlie 

begum, or of some of livr dependants, had, it was 

supposed, suftered the secret to reach the ears of the 

Vizier, and the mysterious article by which he 

sought to fortify his claims to succeed to all that 

was enjoyed or inherited ])y his ])rede('essor was 

apprehcmded to have been the result. The resident 

very lairly took occasion to ccmtrast this article 

with the first, in which he disclaimed the delhs of 

the prince whom he succeeded. He claimed all the 

pr(>])erty which his ])redecessor possessed, or to which 

lie was entitled, but lu^ would have nothing to do with 

that juTiice’s liabilities. Colonel Scott iiupiired by 

what rule of equity the debtor and creditor sides of 

the account were to be thus separated, ])ut it does 

not ap])ear that he received any answer. The fil'th 

article was not dissimilar in its object from that by 

whi(*h it was preceded. It was Avide and SAveeping 

in its range:—“ Should any person,” it ran, ‘‘ have 

obtained, or hereafter obtain, l)y breach of trust 

or other means, possession of specie or property 

belonging to this circar, let no one obstruct my 

taking bacdc such pro])erty or specie.” Ostensibly 

this was not 0 ])en to objection. No one could ])ro- 

perly desire to protect the })osscssion of property 

fraudulently obtained ; but the effect of the ])rovi- 

sion would have been to secure to the Vizier the 

]»ower of subjecting Avhorn he pleased to those 

means of })ressure by Avhich Oriental potentates are 
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CHAP. XVII. accustomed to relieve wealthy subjects of a portion 
of their treasure. During the confusion that suc¬ 
ceeded the death of Azoft-al-Dowlah, and continued 
through the short reign of Vizier Ali, it was sus- 
l)ected tliat much valuable property had been car¬ 
ried away from the private treasury, jewel-office, 
and wardrobe; and the suspicion was probably 
well founded. The British authorities did not 
wish to give impunity to these thefts, nor to screen 
from punishment those by whom it was merited; 
but neither did they wish to let loose on every 
])erson whom the Vizier might think a fit sub¬ 
ject for experiment, the processes by which are 
tested the possession of property, and the degree in 
which the possessor is endued with the power of 
tenacity. Colonel Scott desired that the suspected 
persons might be pointed out, but he condemned the 
design of involving every person about the court in 
vexatious accusations. The thirteenth of the re¬ 
quired stipulations was not less mysterious than 
some of those which had preceded it. It com¬ 
menced with this recital:—“ Some arrangement 
among the servants of the circar (state) calculated 
to diminish my expenses will become indisjiensable; 
and to obviate disturbances, it will become neces¬ 
sary to return such numbers oidy as can be j)aid 
monthly and regularly.” These ])remises were fol¬ 
lowed by a very peremptory conclusion and a very 
sweei)ing demand:—“ This arrangement can only 
be effected by dismission, and I desire that no inter¬ 
cession be made for any person whatever.” Who 
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wore the persons destined for dismission, and thus chap. xvii. 
cxcdiided from the benefit of intercession? Whom- 
soever the Vizier pleased—his brothers—the begum 
—the family of the deceased Vizier—the public 
servants of the state, and all persons holding jaghires 
or enjoying pensions. These provisions were in¬ 
tended to afford the Vizier a field for plunder. 

'There were others, designed to secure to him the 
])rivilege of misgoverning his dominions without 
let or molestation. It was required that all corre- 
S])ondencc should in future be carried on directly 
between the governor-general or the resident on the 
one ])art, and the Vizier on the other, to the exclu¬ 
sion of the ministers of the latter—“ since the 
present practice,” said the prince, “ is ajit to render 
such people contumacious.” The resident was to 
shut his ears to every thing but what the Vizier 
chose should enter them. “ Let the resident,” he 
said, “ cordially and with sincerity uniting with me, 
pay no sort of attention to the representations of 
event-searching, self-interested persons:” further 
it was demanded, that the British troops to be 
paid by the Vizier should remain permanently 
in the ceded countries, and that no interference, 
except in the way of advice, should take place in 
“ any one” of the affairs—such were the Vizier’s 
words—of his government. Some of the proposed 
conditions would seem almost to have been framed 
with the intention of offering personal offence to 
the governor-general. The imputations conveyed 
in the following ])assages could not be misunder- 
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CHAP. xviE stood :—When the matters now under discussion 
shall have bc^en finally adjusted, according to what 
his lordship has written, let no fresh claims, of 
whatever sort, be advanced; let no increase be 
demanded.” And again—L(‘t the engagements 
entered into between his lordshi]) and this circar be 
firm and permanent, and let such a treaty be now 
drawn up, that no governor-general, who shall here¬ 
after be a])pointed to the charge of the Company’s 
affairs, may have it in his power to alter, change, 
or infringe the said treaty.” Of the afironts thus 
oflered to himself the governor-general took no 
notice; but he rejected the whole of the })roposed 
conditions, ])artly on the ground that the demand 
made on liehalf of the Company being a matter of 
right, com])liance ought to be unshackled with any 
conditions, even though they should 1)0 unobjection¬ 
able, and ])artly because the conditions ])roi)osed, so 
far from being of tliis character, were calculated to 
bring disgrace on the British name, and ruin to the 
honour of the Vizier, the dignity and security of his 
relations, and the hap])iness of his subjects. Ad¬ 
verting to the articles which manifested more espe¬ 
cially the Vizier’s dislike of British interference, 
the governor-general said : “ From these articles it 
appears that the Nawaub Vizier has already forgotten 
that the safety of his person and the existence of 
his government have been maintained exclusively 
by the British power, and by the presence of British 
troops. Ilis excellency now seems disposed to 
gratify his unwarrantable suspicions at the hazard of 
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the continuance of his authority over his subjects, chap. xvii. 
and even of his personal safety, by removing tlie 
British forces from his territories, and by confiding 
his government and his life to those whose treason 
had rej)eatedly endangered both.” Passing on to 
the articles which were designed to gratify the 
Vizier’s avarice, the governor-general thus expressed 
his opinion with regard to them: The object of 
those arti(*les appears to bo, under tlie shelter of the 
British name, to cancel all the public d(‘bts of the 
state ofOude; to defraud and plunder the an(*iont 
and venerable remains of the family and household 
of Shoojah-ad-T)owlah, together with whatever is re- 
s])(K*table among the surviving relations and friends 
of the late Nawaul) Azolf-al-Dowlah; to involve 
the whole nobility and gentry of Oude in vexatious 
accusations and extensive proscriptions; to deprive 
the established de})endants and })ensioners of the 
state of the means of subsistence; to frustrate every 
institution founded in the piety, munificence, or 
charity of preceding governments, and to spread over 
the whole country a general system of rapacious 
confiscation, arbitrary imprisonment, and cruel ban¬ 
ishment.” 

The negotiation continued to drag on for several 
months without apparently making any ])rogress. 

The Vizier, on being apprized of the determination 
of the governor-general in respect to the proposed 
stipulations, declared that without their concession 
on the part of the British government he would not 
yield his assent to either of the plans which had 
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CH AP. X VII. been submitted to him ; but while thus refusing to be 
a party to the separation of liis dominions, ho afTeetcd 
a spirit of mc'ck and ])atient resignation, declared 
that he had neither inclination nor strength to resist, 
and expressed a desire to proceed on a pilgrimage. 
During his absence he projiosed that one of his sons 
should be invested with the office of deputy, and be 
emjiowcrcd to carry into clfect the territorial cc^ssion, 
as well as to comjilcto the yet im])orfect measure of 
reducing the Vizier’s military force. 

Before this scheme was brought to the know¬ 
ledge of the governor-general he had determined to 
dispatch his brother, Mr. Henry Wellesley,* a gen¬ 
tleman endowed with singular talents I’or di])lomacy, 
to co-operate with Colonel Scott in endeavouring to 
bring the British relations with the Vizier into a 
more satisfactory state. One motive to this step 
was the belief that the presence of one so nearly 
allied to the governor-general would have the effect 
of accelerating the Vizier’s determination, and it 
was further intended to put an end to a hope which 
the Vizier was believed to entertain of procrastinat¬ 
ing his decision till tho arrival of the Marquis Wel¬ 
lesley on a visit, which he had long meditated, to the 
northern parts of India. To put an end to this 
hope, it was distinctly intimated that tho governor- 
general was resolved not to hold any personal inter¬ 
course with the Vizier while the points in dispute 
remained undecided. Before Mr. Wellesley arrived, 
a premature intimation given by the resident to cc'r- 
* Subsequently created Lord Cowley. 
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tain aiimils as to the payment in the coming year of chap, xvil 
th(? revenues for which they were responsible, gave 
the Vizier a ])retence for withholding payment of 
the kists actually due. Tliere appears in this case 
sometljing to blame on both sides. Tlie Vizier 
ought not to have witldield payments actually se¬ 
cured by treaty, uidcss he ])ro])Osed to jmt an end 
to the treaty and was able to inaintain his intention 
by force. At the same time, as there was no im¬ 
mediate necessity for the intimation given by Colonel 
Scott, it was an outragi^ u])on the feelings of the 
Vizier which might well have been s])ared. ft was 
more especially im])rudent and re])rehensible, as the 
de])Litation of Mr. Henry Wellesley to a di])lomatic 
mission at the court of the Vizier had been an¬ 
nounced, Although this ap])ointment did not relieve 
Colonel Scott from the duty of watching the con¬ 
duct of the Vizier and his officers, nor preclude him 
from bringing the negotiations in the mean time to 
a favourable issue if it were within his power, it 
ought to have suggested a careful abstinence from 
any measure, not absolutely necessary, which Avas 
calculated to give offence, and thus to embarrass a 
discussion in tlie management of which another was 
soon to have a principal share.* The Vizier re¬ 
quired that, as some reparation, the resident should 
call upon the aumils to pay their respects at the 

* The Marquis Wellesley had issued instructions to suspend 
for a time all proceedings towards establishing the Company’s 
authority in the districts the cession of which was denied; but 
Colonel Scott had not received them. 
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CHAP. XVII. prince’s durbar as usual. This it appeared they had 
never ceased to do, and the resident, feeling that 
any such intimation from him would seem to indi¬ 
cate that the British government faltered in its 
determination, refused to give it. Eventually the 
Vizier made the necessary payments, to j)rovent, as 
ho said, the Com])any’s affairs from being embar¬ 
rassed by his withholding them. 

Mr. Wellesley arrived at Lucknow on the 3rd of 
A.D. 1801 . Septemlier. On the Sth he presented to the Vizier 
a memorial, recounting the motives which had led 
to his mission, and referring to the detc‘rmination 
of the governor-general to avoid a ])ersonal inter¬ 
view with the Vizier under the existing state of 
cii’cumstances; warning him that no change in the 
British councils at home would affect the general 
tenor of the policy of the British government in 
India,* and that no relaxation would take jilace in 
pursuing the measures ])revious]y deemcHl ne(*essary 
for the ])eace and prosperity of Oude and the se- 
(uirity of tlie Company’s dominions. The memorial 

♦ Mr. Pitt and his chief supporters, Lord Grenville, I^ord 
Spencer, Lord Camden, Mr. Windham, and Mr. Dundas, had 
resigned office in consequence of the conscientious scruples of 
George III. to the proposed removal of the disabilities to which 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland were at that time subjected. 
Vague and incorrect reports of change had reached India some 
months before Mr. Wellesley's arrival at Lucknow (see a letter 
from the Marquis Wellesley to Colonel Scott, 21st June, 1801, 
contained in the Oude papers, ordered by the House of Commons 
to be printed, 25th and 28th of June, 1805), and it was uncertain 
what the Vizier might have heard, or what effect the intelligence 
might have had upon him. 
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concluded by calling the Vizier’s attention to the chap. xvii. 
first of the two proposals which had been submitted 
to him, and inviting a discussion of its terms. The 
Vizier engaged to consider the subject, and after 
several days delivered his answer, declining, as on 
jirevious occasions, to agree to any arrangement which 
might involve the sacrihee of his sovereignty. The 
British negotiators souglit to shake this determina¬ 
tion, but in vain. The V izier was peremptory in 
avowing liis rejection of the ])Ian, and declared it to 
be unqualified. The discussion of the second jiro- 
jiosal made to the VizicT by the governor-general 
was then resumed ; and after several days had been 
consumed in jirohtless dis])utatioii, the ])rince signi¬ 
fied his readiness to assent to it on certain conditions. 

These conditions were, that he should b(' ])ermitted 
to de])art on a jiilgrimage; that his authority during 
his absence should be exei’cised by one of his sons, 
the right of resuming the government on his return 
being reserved to the Vizier, in the c^vent of Ids 
being disposed to avail himscdf of it. The British 
negotiators felt some doubt as to the course which 
it would be exjiedient for them to pursue, but 
finally they determined to accept the Vizier’s con¬ 
sent thus qualified. But a new difliculty was im- 
mediat(dy inteiqiosed, by a demand from the jirince 
for the introduction of an article, ])roviding that as 
the territories to bo ceded were to be (uitirely under 
the management and control of tlu^ Company, so 
those to be retained by him should Ix^ (exclusively 
under his own, or that of his h(‘irs and successors. 

p 2 
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CHAP.-xviL This was so directly at variance with the views 
avowed on tlie })art of the Britisli authorities 
throughout the negotiations, and with one Hiain 
ohject of the pro])osed new arrangement, that the 
Vizier must liave known it could not he entertained. 
The presumption is, that the attemf)t to revive dis¬ 
cussion upon a question long bc'fore set at rest was 
only made for the purpose of delay. Other expe¬ 
dients for j)]’ocrastination were found with the 
facility usual witli Oriental di])lomatists on such 
occasions; but at length a treaty was concluded, 
A.D. 1801 . which on the 14th of November received the ratifi¬ 
cation of the governor-general. By this engage¬ 
ment the Vizier bound himself to cede tiTritory 
yiedding a revenue of one crore thirty-five thousand 
lacs, including ex])enses of collection, in commuta¬ 
tion of all claims on the part of tlie Jfritish govern- 
nuait, and he in return was released from all futuri^ 
(hanands on account of the ])iT)tection of Oude or 
its d(‘pendencies. The engagement on the ])art of 
the Coni])any to defend the Vizier from foreign and 
domestic (uiernies was repeated and confirmed, and 
the prince was restricted to the retention of a 
limited number of troo])s for purposes of state and 
revenue. A detacliment of British troops, accom¬ 
panied by a proportion of artillery, was to be at all 
times attached to tlie Vizier’s person ; the remainder 
were to be stationed in such jiarts of his dominions 
as might seem fit to the British government. The 
territories not ceded to the Englisli were formally 
guaranteed to the Vizier, the guarantee being 
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<TCCom})aiiie(l by one ojf those provisions wliicli the chap. xvii. 
])rince luid been most anxious to avert—that in the 
exercise of his authority he was in all cases to be 
guided by the advice of the ofiicers of the Coni- 
pany. 

The proceedings, wliicli liave tlius been reported 
at considerable length, must now bo submitted to 
that examination to which all tlu^ acts of statesmen 
are justly subject. Tlu' right of increasing the 
number of tr(JO])s stationed for the defence of ()ud(5 
has l)(‘en already discussed. It remains to consider 
whether tlie liritish government was justified in de¬ 
manding cdther the entire suiTender of tlie govern¬ 
ment of Oude, or the cession of so niucli territory 
as should cover the just claims of the Company, tln^ 
hitter part of the alternative being saddled with a 
condition, giving to the Ihitisli authorities the ])ower 
of interfering in the civil government of the re¬ 
mainder to an undefined extent. 

The (juestion whether it were lawful to ])ro])os(^ 
to the Vizier to transfer his dominions entirely to 
the Company need give little trouble. The circum¬ 
stances und(U' which it was made are such as to de- 
[)rive objectors of all reasonable and almost of all 
plausible ground of exception. Tliere is no ruhi ol* 
morals which can jireclude any individual or any 
community, any ])rivate person or any stcate, from 
inquiring whether any other individual, community, 
or state, be willing, upon certain conditions, or with¬ 
out any conditions, to surrender any thing which the 
party apjdied to may ha]>pen to ]>ossess. If a refusal 
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CHAP. XVII. be given, it is certain that in many cases it would be 
highly criminal to endeavour to obtain the object 
sought by violence; but a mere application, unsup¬ 
ported by force, is free from all imputation of 
moral delinqiKuicy, even though the oliject of it 
be unreasonable or extravagant. Hut the pro¬ 
posal to the Vizi(‘r to surrender his dominions was 
neither unreasonable nor extravagant. lie was 
unable to defend them, and the trust had been com¬ 
mitted to another power. He was equally unable 
to administer their internal government, the whole 
country being overrun by abuse and crime. He had 
himself acknowledged his incomjietency to perform 
the duties of a sovereign, either with satisfaction to 
himself or benefit to his people; he had himself 
proposed to abdicate his tliroiu^ and it is to be recol¬ 
lected that by abdicating in favour of the Company 
he would have surrendered no rights but his own. 
His sons, by the accident of their birth, were de¬ 
prived of all claims but what thedr father might 
choose to give them; and though it would have 
been unnatural and unjust to withhold from them 
the means of comfortable subsistence, he might with¬ 
out reproach withhold from any, or from all of them, 
the dangerous ])ower of sovereignty, to which, except 
by his favour, they had no pretension. As to the 
(‘ffect of the suggested transfer u])on the people, no 
one will be hardy enough to aver that the change 
would have been for the worse. Some indeed would 
have complained—the great renters and revenue con¬ 
tractors, who exercised without restraint the power to 
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pillage and oppress—all indeed who profited by the chap. xvu. 
enonnous mass of evil which existed in the domi¬ 
nions of tlie Vizier would have thought themselves 
aggrieved; but the ])eo])le at large would have been 
immediately relievcnl from a portion of their sufier- 
ings; and though, in a country so long subjected to 
misgovernment, the progn'ss of im])rovement must 
hav(‘ l)oen slow, it would, und(‘r the English autho¬ 
rity, have been steady, had z(‘al in the good caus(^ 
not outstript discretion. At all events, some im¬ 
provement would hav(‘ been cc'rtain. Jt appcairs, 
therefore, that in proposing the (nitin^ transfer of 
the dominiojis of tlie Vizier to tlie hhist-lndia Com- 
[)any, tlu^ goverinn-general proposed nothing that 
would have interfered with the rights of any one— 
nothing that, under the circumstances, could be be¬ 
lieved to be disagreeable to the Vizier himself— 
while the advantages wamld not have been confined 
to the power which the Marquis Wcdlesley repre¬ 
sented, but would have reached to the numerous 
and oppressed population wdiich the Vizier ])rofessed 
to govern. The right to make the ])roposal being 
evident, and its rejection not having been followed 
by the employment of force, it would be unnc^ces- 
sary to say more on the suljcHd, did not justices rev 
(luire the admission that the negotiators, to wdiom 
the care of the Eritish interests at Oude was en¬ 
trusted, do not appear on every occasion to have 
maintained that direct and straightforward course 
wliich the honour of tlieir country demanded. This 
is a common error of diplomacy, and the instances 
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CHAP. xviT. in wliicli the British agents fell into it were not 
numerous ; but one glaring fallacy which they sought 
to impose on the Vizier must not be passed without 
notice. The Vizier liad drawn u]) a paper, in which 
he had avowed very strongly his aversion to sur¬ 
render his tlirone. On tlie ground that every point in 
it had before been thoroughly argiuid, the negotiators 
very reasonably deemed a fresh discussion a useless 
waste of time: but, i]i communicating this imprc‘S- 
sion to the governor-general, they added, “ there 
was, however, one part of it which it was necc'ssary 
to notice, llis excellency reasoned u])ou the first 
proposition”—that which suggested the entire trans¬ 
fer of his dominions to the Company—as if tlui 
execution of it deprived him of the j)OSsession of the 
musnud; whereas the true extent and meaning of 
it, and indeed the primary object, was to establish 
himself and ])osterity more firndy and securely on 
the musnud, with all the state, dignity, and affluence, 
ap])ertaining to his exalted situation. His excel¬ 
lency,” the negotiators add, made no re])ly to 
the above observation,”^' and it certainly deservcHl 
none. In ordinary language, the throne indicatcjs 
the exercise of sovereign power. To possess the 
musnud of Oude was not merely to occuj)y a certain 
seat, or to be addressed by a certain title: it in¬ 
volved the exercise of some, at h^ast, of the functions 
of government. '' State, dignity, and affluence,” 
might, as promised, have awaited Saadut Ali on his 
descent. lie might have given audience in royal 
* Letter to governor-general, 17tli September, 1801. 
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state; troops of dependants might have bent in chap, xvil 
homage before liim; he and his successors might 
1 lave borne the name of V^izier, in like manner as 
tlie potentate from whom he derived the title, and 
whose servant he ])rofessed to be, continued und(?r 
circumstances far more humiliating to maintain the 
title of Emperor; wealth might have poured into 
his cup all that could enchant the senses or corrupt 
the heart; but it would be idle to re])rescnt this ag¬ 
glomeration of the cilements of poinj), and ])ride, 
and pleasure as constituting what is nu‘ant wlum 
sovereign ])Ower is shadowed forth undca* the name 
of that which is its seat and symbol. Though the 
forms of sovereignty woidd have remained to Saadut 
Ali, its substance would have been gone. Tlie 
change, iiuh'ed, would have been ha])])y for his 
country, and not unfortunate for himself, but sucli 
would have been its extent; and ft was beneath tlu‘. 
character of British negotiators to represent it as 
that which it was not. 

It remains to be ascertained whether, on the r(‘- 
Jection of his first ])roposal, the governor-general 
Avas justifiable in demanding a cession of territory 
of sufficient extent to secure the discharge of tlu) 

Vizier’s engagcmieiits to the East-India Company, 
and further, in demanding the recognition of the 
right of the British government to interfere in the 
administration of those territories which Avere not 
ceded. The determination of the former of these 
points must rest ])artly on the g(Tic‘ral rights of 
creditors, and ])artly on the positive provisions of 
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CHAP. XVII. the treaty concluded with Saadut Ali on his eleva¬ 
tion to the throne. A creditor who, at the time of 
concluding an engagement, may be satisfied with 
the mere ])roTnise of j)ayment, may, at a future 
period, see cause to require some security. Should 
this occur, there is nothing wrong in his demanding 
it; and if his a])prehensions be reasonable, there is 
nothing harsh in the demand. The British govern¬ 
ment had undertaken a certain duty in consideration 
of certain ])ayment8 to reimburse the charges at¬ 
tending the performance of it. Tliey had cause to 
apprehend the failure of ])ayment—no less cause 
than the representations of the party from whom 
])ayment was to ])rocced. Did, then, the represen¬ 
tative of the British government justly incur blame 
for requiring some security for the fulfilment of 
engagements which he who was bound by them 
declared to be in danger of failure? There was 
t)ut one other course o])en to him—to withdraw 
from the protection of Oude, and leave the country 
to its fate. He must take an extraordinary view of 
the rights, duties, and ])olicy of nations who would 
maintain that this step should have been taken. 
The East-India Company were not mercenary 
brokers in the trade of defending nations—they did 
not hire out their troops to the best bidder, to be 
retained so long as the hirer might want or could 
pay for them—nor was their connection with Oude 
intended to be temporary. It was deliberately 
formed and solemnly confirmed by various treaties. 
The object of the rulers had been to save the 
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country from falling a prey to its neighbours, which chap. xvii. 
would undoubtedly have been its fate but for the 
protection of the British government; and that 
object had been attained. But it is not to be su])- 
posed that the Cora])any’s government were moved 
to what they had done by the desire of preserving 
dominion to a succession of ambitious vassals of the 
Mogul Emperor—they had vic'ws to the security of 
tlui British possessions, and tliose views would have 
been disappointed had Oude become a province of 
any neighbouring state. All the links of the chain 
by which Oude had been bound to the British go¬ 
vernment might not be of the ])urest or the brightest 
metal, but Avith this the governor-gcuieral of 1801 
had nothing to do. He found a certain connection 
subsisting; that connection was beneficial to the 
country which he represented, and it was his duty 
to maintain it. It was his duty also to se(‘ that the 
conditions attached to it were j)erformed, and if 
thoTo were danger of their b(‘ing evaded, he was 
bound to obtain security. 

Thus far upon general primdples. Turning to 
the treaty with Saadut Ali, it w ill be found that the 
eleventh article runs thus:—“ As the payment of 
the Com])any’s troojis in Oude depends uj)on the 
regular dischargci of the subsidy stated in the second 
and third articles of the treaty, the said Nawaub 
engages to exert his utmost endeavours to discharge 
the stipulated kists^ with punctuality; but if, con¬ 
trary to the sincere intentions and exertions of the 


* Instalments. 
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CHAP. XVII. said Nawaub, the payment of the kists should fall 
into arrears, tlie said Nawaub Saadut Ali engages 
and promises that he will then give such security 
to the Company for the discharge of tlie existing 
arrears and the future regular ])aymeiit of the kists 
as shall be deemed satisfactory.” Here is a distinct 
provision for security in case of failure of payment. 
Saadut Ali had discharged his kists, but not with¬ 
out j)ressing. They had ))een continually in arrear, 
but remonstrance had not yet failed to pro(*iu*o a 
clearance. The occurrence of an arrear was, how¬ 
ever, sufficient to bring the provision of the treaty 
into operation; although to act upon this construc¬ 
tion would have been harsh, had tl^ere been reason 
to conclude that the future would not be marked 
by any greater deviations from i)unctuality than had 
occurred in the past. But this was not so. It has 
already been seen that the statements of the Vizier 
himself tended to excite the expectation of very 
different results. On the occiuTence of the con¬ 
tingency for wliich the eleventh article of the treaty 
jirovided, ho was to give security not only for exist¬ 
ing arreai’s, Init for future regular ])aynua]t, and this 
security was to bo such as should be deemed satis¬ 
factory. It would be ridiculous to ask, satisfactory 
to whom ? It was certainly not intended that the 
Vizier should determine the point—a very slight 
security would satisfy him. If the provision have 
any meaning, that meaning must be that the secu¬ 
rity should be satisfactory to the Com2)any s govern¬ 
ment. When necessary to enforce it, the head of 
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tliat government thought the cession of territory chap. xvn. 
tlie only a(le([uato security, and lie thought justly. 

What otlu'r could he given ? The only question 
that could arise was, wliether the cession should 
he tc‘niporary or perinaiK^nt; and this might he 
ansAvenMl hy reference to the nature of the claim. 

It was not for a single sum, which, once jiaid, would 
])ut an end to all future demand; it was a claim of 
])eriodical occurrence, and of perjietual duration; it 
was the remuneration of an important service of 
unceasing lU'cessity; and it was htting, therefore, 
that th(‘ security should lie jiermanent as was the 
claim and the servi(*(‘ out of which it arose. This 
vieW' is waiTaiited hy the terms of the article— 
s(H‘urity Avas, if necessary, to he given for the 
future regular ])aymeut of th(' kists.” 

The course taken hy the governor-general, in de¬ 
manding sc‘curity for tln^ payments accruing from 
the Vizier to the Jlritish governnKMit, is thus defen- 
sihle, both on general grounds and under the terms 
of the treaty. Was he justitied in carrying his views 
heyond this, and demanding such jiowtt of inter¬ 
ference in the administration of tlie Vizier’s reserved 
dominions as might he suflicient to abate part of the 
monstrous evils which jirevailed in them? This ques¬ 
tion may he considered with reference to the ordi¬ 
nary rights and duties of nations toAvards each other, 
or Avith regard to the jieculiar and unprecedented 
nature of the connection which exists hetwT^en the 
British government in India and its subsidiary allies. 

To fix the limits of the right of on(‘ indejiendent 
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CHAP. XVII. state to interfere in the internal affairs of another 
is a task of much difficulty and delicacy; but the 
])ractice of the niosf civilized nations seems con¬ 
clusive as to the existence of the right. Various 
instances iniglit be adduced of its exercise by Eu¬ 
ropean governments within the last half-century; 
and the right of intervention seems clear, when the 
course of events in an adjacent country is such 
as obviously teiids towards confusion and anarchy. 
Every state is interested in the ])reservation of 
peace and order in neiglibouriiig states, and the 
right of interference to maintain them is but ])art 
of the right of self-defence. Oude was rapidly ])ass- 
ing—it would perhaps l)e more correct to say it liad 
actually passed—into that state of barbarism in 
which the forms of government are all that remain, 
the ])Ower being altogeth(u* lost. The law had no 
force either to u])hold civil rights or to punish 
crimes, and no man thought of invoking its aid. 
Within the j)alace of Lucknow sate one whose duty 
it was to restrain injustice and maintain right; but 
the pco])le only knew of his existence by the heavy 
demands made on them in his name. They knew 
him only as the fountain and origin of oppression— 
never as the source of protection. Labouring under 
all the evils which follow when government is jier- 
verted altogether from its purpose, and when even 
the appearance of justice is disregarded, Oude was 
in a fearful condition with regard to itself, and not less 
so with regard to its neighbours; and it may safely 
be affirmed that, if ever a case existed in which one 
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state might properly interfere to introduce into an- chap. xvii. 

other some approach to order, it was afforded by 

Oude. The interference was justified by the danger 

to tlie British dominions. Whether it would have 

been justified on another ground which might be 

taken—that of relieving the ojipressed ]K‘0])le of 

Glide—without reference to the interests of the 

British government, may be more doubtful; but 

the affirmative of this ({uestion is maintained by 

I'lninent jurists.* 

* Amon^ others, by Grotius, who argues, that if it were 
granted that subjects ought not, even under the most pressing 
necessity, to take up anus against their prince, we should not 
thence be obliged to conclude that others might not do it for 
them. For wherever,'’ says he, the obstacle to any action 
arises from the person and not the thing, then what one is not 
allowed to do for himself another may do for him, su])posing the 
case be such as one may be serviceable in it to another. Thus, 
for instance, a guardian or any other may carry on a suit of law 
for a minor, because he is not capable of doing it himself; and 
any one may, without order or commission, plead for a })erson 
absent. [This is said in reference to the office of defensor, under 
the Roman law, as opposed to procurator.'I Now, what prohibits 
a subject to resist, does not at all proceed from a cause whicli is 
the same in a subject as in him who is not so, but from the qua¬ 
lity and circumstances of the person, which quality does not pass 
to others. And therefore, according to Seneca, I may ma,ke war 
upon a man, though he and I are of ditferent nations, if he dis¬ 
turb or molest his own country.” In laying down this doctrine, 

Grotius was aware that it was very liable to be abused; and he 
goes on to argue, that the evil use of any thing by wicked men 
docs not preclude its lawful employment with an honest intent; 
concluding with the significant remark—that pirates sail on the 
seas and thieves draw swords as well as others .”—De Jure 
Belli et Pads, book ii., chap, 25. It maybe remarked that the 
attempts of Great Britain to prevent foreign nations engaging in 
the slave-trade must be justified on principles not very dissimilar 
from those taken by Grotius. 
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CHAP. XVII. But altliouo^h to those whose sympathies with 
princes are strong, when those princes are tlie ene¬ 
mies of tlieir country, it may he convenient to re¬ 
present Onde as an independent state entitled to 
negotiate on terms of equality witli the British 
government, no representation can he further from 
tlie truth. Oude had never been inde])endent. It 
was a ])ortion of the Mahometan empire of India, 
wlif>se ruler acknowledged d('pendence upon the 
court of Delhi, and professed to have no right to 
govern but that which ho derived from its })leasure. 
The measure of his obedicnice was, indeed, as hap- 
pcais in all such cases, ])roj)ortioned to the degree of 
strength with which obedience could be enforced ; 
but, theoretically, the position of Oude was that 
which has been stated. The weakness and ultimate 
disruption of the em])ire enabled the Emperor’s de¬ 
puty in Oude to take higher ground, lie might 
have made a stand for the sovereignty on the plea 
of actual possession ; but ambition led him to seek 
the extcaision of his dominions at the expense of 
his British neighbours, and by them he was van¬ 
quished. The series of events that followed con¬ 
tinued to place him more and more wdthin their 
])OWT‘r, until at length they came to exercise the 
highest possible act of superiority—that of deter¬ 
mining the succession to the throne. This indeed w^as 
an inevitable consequence of their undertaking the 
military defence of the country. The ])Ower of the 
sword carries Avith it every other power. It does 
not give those who wield it the right of acting as 
they please—it does not relieve them from the ob- 
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ligations of justice and good faitli, but it enables chap. xvil. 
tluan to decide, without ap])eal, what justice and 
good faith demand. Tlu^y are bound to decide 
according to right as far as their judgment enables 
them to discern right, and their responsibility is 
seriously increasc'd by tlu^ fact that, wliatever may 
be their decision, it cannot ])e (dlectually disputed, 
since thc^y Iiave at tluar command the power of 
(‘utbreing it. 

It is necessary to bear in mind that the relation 
of two states, ouc^ of winch undm'talves th(^ sole 
military defence of aiiotlier, is totally dideremt from 
the redation subsisting between an army and the civil 
power ol‘ th(‘ stat(‘ to which it Ixdongs. In the 
latter case th(^ army is the creature of the civil 
power—it (^xists only by its will and for its pur¬ 
pose's. So long as it is inaintaiiu'd, it is to (‘xecute 
the orders of tl)e chi('f civil authority without lu'si- 
tatiou and without (piestion ; and if re(]uir('<l by the 
sanu' autliority to lay down its aj*nis, it is bound to 
olx'y with e<]ual ywomjdness and decision. Not so 
when a state incurs the obligations imposc'd u])on 
thellritish governmc'nt l)yits coniu'ction with Oude, 
and another, like the' latter, consents to transfer to a 
neighbour the right of defending it. The engag(mient, 
in such a case, is not between a civil and a military 
‘.luthority, but betwec'u two civil authority's—those* 
of the contracting state's, the one^ ot which under¬ 
takes to (miple)y, in subordination to itsedf, a portion 
of its military fore*ein a prescribed s('rvice, while the 
other^agrees to disposse\ss itself, whe)lly or in part, of 
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CHAP. XVII. its military power and trust for protection to its ally. 

From the moment that such a treaty is concluded, 
the one state is supmaor and the other de])endent. 
The su])eriority is conseipient on the maintenance of 
a military force, hut it is not a superiority of mili¬ 
tary over civil ])ower. The civil authority of tlie 
protecting state is ])re-(‘niineut, and em])loys an 
army as the instrument of maintaining its ])osition 
and fulfilling its oldigations. Sucli is the ndation 
of the British government to the snlisidiary states 
of India—such was its relatioi^ to Oude. ()nd(% 
therefore, was not indejiendeiit—it was, in a ccTtain 
sense, a ])ortion of the Britisli Indian em])ire— 
more properly so, perhaps, than it had t‘ver heen a 
portion of tlu^ Mahoimdan empire. In this vieA\\ 
could the British governmcait lie hlanuMl for (;ndea- 
vouring to mitigate the oiipressions under whicli the 
p('op]o groancMl ? Would it not, l)y neglecting this 
duty, have become a participator in the guilt of 
those to whom tlu‘ i*uin of the country was attri- ^ 
l)utal)le? “ T1 k‘ authority of the Nawaub of Oude,” 
said the Manpiis AVcdlesley, addressing the Secret 
Committee, ‘‘ was sustained exclusively by his con¬ 
nection with the Company’s government; and the 
rejuitation and honour of the British nation in 
India were deejily involved in the o])cration of that 
authority on the welfare and happiness of those 
countries over which it was ujdiolden 1)y the terror 
of our name, or exercised by the immediate force 
of our arms.”* If it be criminal to o])])ress, it is 
* Letter to Secret Committee, 14th Novemlier, 1801. 
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criminal to lend to o])j)ression countenance or su])- chap. xyii. 
])ort—this beinjy oTanted, the right of the Ih’itish 
government to interfere in the ijiternaJ administra¬ 
tion of the affairs of (Jude is established. The 
])olicy jmrsued by the ]Vlar(|iiis Wellesley towards 
Oude was not suggested, as liad been some acts of 
Ids ])rede(*(^ssors, by a desiy^e to re])lenish an ex¬ 
hausted treasury—it had no connection, like the 
acts of utlKU's, with niolivc's of j)rivat(‘ advantage— 
the grounds ol‘ it may 1)e clearly stabal in very fow 
words. Tlie incre ase of the 1 British military force 
in Oude was jitaassayy, and being necc'ssary, the 
treaty witb Saadut Ali provided for it. The de- 
inajid of security for tlu' ])ayments accruing on 
ac(a)unt of tliis forc(‘ was also necessary, in conse- 
([ueiu'e of the iiulisjmtabhe and iudecMl undis|)ut(Mb 
tact, that without great cliange ruin must soon (eau- 
wludni all t he n'sourcc'S of tlu‘ countiy; and no adc'- 
(juat(/ se(‘uritv c(>uld be affordcal (‘X(‘e])t in tlie way 
of tcuTitorial cessiiui. in the tDrritoric'S retained by 
the Vi/i(U‘, th(^ ibitish government had a riglit to in- 
terfi‘re to jyrotect the peojde ; it had the power oi* 
interfering effe(*tually; and having the right and tJa.' 
power, interference bc'came a duty.^' 

The policy pursued with regard to Oude was attacked in 
parliament soon after the return of the Marquis Wellesley to his 
own country ; l)ut no respc(d/ahle party joined in the attack, and 
scarcely a respectable individual. It was headed by aii obscure 
adventurer named Pauli, who was under deep obligations to the 
nobleman whom he accused. These he repaid by endeavouring to 
subject his lordship to the expense, vexation, and anxiety, attending 
a parliamentary impeachment. At page 3S7, vol. ii., of Anher’s 
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CHAV. XVII. Wlieii tlie treaty with the Vizier was ratified, 
the governor-geiu'ral was on a progress tlirougli the 

“ Rise and Progress of the I^ritish Power in India,” a curious 
letter is given, addressed by Mr. Pauli, from Lucknow, to Sir 
John Malcolm, then Major Malcolm, and secretary to the 
governor-general. From this it appears, that Mr. Pauli was en¬ 
gaged in some commercial business in Oude, whicli rendered his 
j)resence there necessary, hut that the Vizier, who had taken 
some dislike to him, forbade it. By the intervention of the 
British government the objection was removed, and Mr. Paidl 
not only took up his residence in Oude, l)ut, as he states, lived 
mostly with Ckdonel Scott,” the l^ritish resident. In acknow¬ 
ledging the favour tliat had been shewn him, he says, “ As the 
most })ernicious consequences must have attended a compliam^e 
with the very unjust request of his highness, I feel a proportion¬ 
able degree of obligation to you, and a sense of gratitude that 
nothing can diminisli.” Having acquitted his conscience towards 
the secretary, Mr. Pauli proceeds, in due time, to discharge the 
same duty towards the governor-general. He had, it seems, ad¬ 
dressed a pajfcr to the manpiis, complaining of some alleged 
grievances to which his commercial pursuits were still sulqected, 
and this pa])er he feared, having been transmitted in an unusual 
mode, might not be well received. “ I sincerely ho{)C and trust,” 
said he, “ that I have not olfended his excellency in the mode I 
adopted of transmitting my address to his lordship. Colonel 
Scott, to whom I submitted it, thought it out of his department; 
and my friend Sydenham acquainted me that direct communica¬ 
tion with Lord Wellesley was best. If, therefore, I have offended, 
it was most unintentional; for sensibly do J feel Ihe obligations 1 
am under to his excellency, for whom I have only sentiments of 
gratitude and profound respect ” In the same letter, Mr. Pauli 
declared the Vizier to be a very dangerous, and, in his belief, a 
very bad man. The date of the letter is the 9th of February, 
1803. On the 2r)th of June, 1805, Mr. Pauli, having in the 
interim returned to England, and obtained a seat in parliament, 
moved for papers, on which he proposed to found charges of gross 
delinciuency against the Marquis Wellesley, tow'ards whom, a few 
months before, he had professed to entertain the feelings de¬ 
scribed in the passage above quoted—the transactions out of 
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nortluTu [iroviiices, luulertaken with tlu‘ vi(‘w oi'criAP. xvii. 

iiiformiiijv himsolf of tli('ir state more ])arti(*iilnrly 

tliaii could lie effected at Calcutta, of stimulatiiii>- 

hy Ills presence* the zeal of the Company’s (dvil and 

military servants, and ultimately of proccedini*- to 

Lucknow to complete* the* arran^mnents whie*h had 

l)e‘e‘Ji bep^nn an el carrie'el forward te) a ceu'tain [>e)iiit 

by others. On the* lOtb of Jannarv, 1802, he* was A.n. i 8()2 

me‘t at Cawnpore* by the* Vizie*!*, who ])re)e‘ee*eled fre)m 

his e*a])ital for llie e‘X])re'ss purpose* of e*ondne*t- 

ini>’ the i»’overnor-D;’ene*ral te) Lnekneewx (A)nclnel- 

iin>’ that the mind of the ])rine*e cemld not fail 

te) be se)re*, from the e'flects e)f tlui lonj^ course e)f 

which the cliarp:o.s arose having taken place some time before 
Mr. Pauli’s letter was written, and under his own immc'diatc ob¬ 
servation. It is unnecessary to ask, could such an accuser he an 
honest one ? If it he said, that private feelings should not l)e 
allowed to interfere with the discharge of a public duty, tin* 
answer is, that a man should not aece])t of favours which he 
mi'ans to return with hlow^s. Put it is to he observed, that Air. 

Paulks acknowledgments were not confined to the cx])ression of 
gratitude—he avows also his “ respect”—respect for a man 
whom he meditated bringing to the bar of the House of Lords, 
on charges of high crimes and misdemeanors ! But it is idle to 
waste time in discussing the character of such an accusation, 
or of such an accuser. It wall be enough to mention, that 
the Marquis Wellesley, though invited by the King to accept 
office, on the dissolution of the Grenville administration in 1S07, 
declined it, on the ground of the charges pending against him. 

The obstacle was of brief duration. The unhapjiy man by 
whom the charges were brought involved hirasell, by a series of 
reckless imprudences, in difficulties of every kind, and in quarrels 
with every respectable })erson from whom he had ever met with 
countenance or support. His own hand terminated his life, and 
with him fell for ever the charges against his protector, the 
Marquis Wellesley. 
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CHAP. xvir. attrition which preceded the conclusion of the treaty, 
the governor-general judiciously resolved to defer all 
reference to tlie object of his visit till, by the inter- 
cliange of ])ersonal civilities, opportunity niiglit be 
afforded of softening any feelings of asperity tliat 
might find jihu'e in tlic^ Viziers heart, and dis])osing 
him to some measure of (*ordiality and confidence. 
Tlie attention of the governor-general was assidu¬ 
ously directed to this purpose, and as he was en¬ 
dowed ill an einiiu'iit degree with t]ios(‘ qualities 
which are calculated to win for tlieir possi^ssor the 
esteem and affection of those towards whom tlu^y 
are exercised, his hope of succeeding was reasonable. 
Soon after arriving at Lucknow, the governor-general 
had a private conference with the Vizier, in which 
the attention of th(‘ prince was directed to various 
points of (‘onsiderable im])ortan(‘e botli to the En¬ 
glish government and that of the Vizier. One of 
thes(' was the necessity of iininediately taking mea¬ 
sures for introducing an improved system of admi¬ 
nistration into the Vizier’s reserved dominions, in 
conformity \^ itli the treaty. This was further pressed 
at a sulisequent interview, wlien the Vizier returned 
to that system of evasion wdiich was liabitual to 
him, and which was never relinquished liut under 
the pressure of necessity, and then only for a very 
brief period. lie admitted the existence of the 
abuses and evils ])ointed out, and acknowledged the 
l)ropriety of the remedial measures proposed, but 
accompanied these admissions by mysterious com¬ 
plaints of his want of sufficient authority to check 
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the evils or enforce the remedies. All uttc^mpts to cuai\ xvii. 
draw from him any explanation of the nature of the 
impediments thus darkly alluded to were vain; Imt 
a j)aper which he soon afterwards delivered sliewed 

master grievaJict^ was the check int(‘rpos(‘d 1)y 
tlu^ ])r('S?nce and counsc‘1 oi‘the llritisli resident. It 
would he idle to expect that the (‘xist(‘nce of sn(*h a 
(‘heck could ever he ixaulen^d ni>Te(‘al)le or even toler- 
a1)le to a ])rinee who loves the exercis(i of ])ower. 

If, moreover, tlu^ love of power he ac(*om])anied 
hy a desire to ex(‘r(dse it for 1 );h1 purposes—for jmr- 
])oses whicli an hoiH'st British fun(*tionary must fe(‘l 
it his Ixuindcai duty to ix'sist—tlie irksomeJU'ss of 
the restraint will he greatly increased. The hatred 
of restraint will thus hecome greater iu ])iDportion 
to tlu‘ nc'cessity for imposing it. Saadut Ali loved 
poAvca*; l)ut still more did hc^ love that whicdi power 
enabled him to obtain. lie had contractcMl an 
uncoiKjuerahle aversion to Ca>lonel Scott, hut he 
stated his vic‘ws in general terms, and without any 
apparent reference to that officer. It has Ix'en sec‘n 
that the Vizier was much dis]>osed to ho his own 
minister; and ho demandod that whatever advice 
the resident might have to give should he com¬ 
municated to him, in the first instance, without tlic^ 
presence of any other })erson; and further, that the 
resident shoidd not hold any communication with 
the Vizier’s subjects, c^xcept through his interven¬ 
tion. This second demand was most properly r(3- 
jected. In answering it, the governor-general laid 
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CHAP. xvn. down a ])rinciple which ought ever to be borne in 
mind under similar circumstances. It appears,” 
said he, to 1)e indispensably necessary for the 
resident’s correct information, as well as for the 
mainteuance of his authority, that he should main¬ 
tain the most free and unrc'strained intercourse and 
correspondence with all ranks and descriptions of 
])eo]>le.” The first ])oint was conceded, on the un¬ 
derstanding' that the ^ izier would not act in any 
important matter without the conscnit of the resi¬ 
dent, Avhose judgment was to be final. The rejcT*tion 
of part of his demands gave great dissatisfaction to the 
ju’ince. Tie resumed his proposal of proceeding on 
a ])ilgrimage, which had for some time sle])t; but 
finally he a])])ears to havc^ become reconciled to the 
circumstances in which lie was placed, which he had 
no power of modifying, and which could not have 
been modified in any mode satisfactory to himself 
without inflicting gross injustice on his j)eo])le. One 
ol)j(‘ct of the govei'noi-gtTieral’s visit to Lucknow 
was to arrange an exchange of territory, for the 
convenience of both ])arties interested, and this was 
effected without difficulty. 

Among the cessions made by the Vizier to the 
British government was that of the tribute ])aid to 
the former l)y the Nabob of Furruckabad. The 
arrangement between these two princes was not 
unlike those between the British government and 
its subsidiary dependents. The Naliob of Furruc- 
kaliad was restricted from maintaining more troojis 
than were requisite for ])iirposes of state, and the 
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Vizier M'as cliarged with the defence of tlie ])ro- chap. xvii. 
viiK'e both from internal and external enemies. 

The Nabob with wliom the enmffement was con- 

o o 

eluded, Muzufier Juug, was murdered by liis eldest 
sou. Tlic parricide (isca])ed the severity of jaiiiisli- 
ineiit Avhicli lie well merited. Ilis life was spared; 
but he was carried to Lucknow and there coutined 
by order of the Vizier. (k)us(‘(iueut upon the coii- 
yictiou of the ehhu* sou, the iidieritaiu'c was traus- 
ien*ed to the second sou of the munleri'd jirince; 
but he being a minor, it was necessary to a])])oiut a 
manager. A ])ersun named Khinubnnud Khan was 
sek'cted for tlie otlic'e ; but having powerful enemit^s, 
wlio ho])ed to ol)tain an asccmdancy in tlui new go- 
viTiinumt for tliemselves, lu^ refused to undertake 
it without the fullest assurance of suj)])ort and pro¬ 
tection from th(^ British government. This was 
given, and the manager entered u})on his oflice under 
the joint prot('ction of that government and tlie 
Viziesr. 

The promise ofsup[)ort which Khirudmund Kliau 
had ixMpiired, the British government was, on vari¬ 
ous occasions, called on to fulfil. The enemies of 
the manager succeeded in establishing an unbounded 
influence over the mind of the young Nabob, and 
about the time of the changes at Oude, the Nabol), 
whose minority w\as lu^arly at an end, laid claim to 
the privilege of taking into his own liands the ad¬ 
ministration of affairs. Klnrudmund Khan was 
eipially anxious, or alfected to bc' eijually anxious, 
to be relieved from his cliargc', and to ri'tire upon a 
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CHAP. XVII. provision which had been secured to him on the 
occurrence of sucli an event. The makinij^ some 
arrangement for conducting the aflliirs of hhirruc- 
kabad was tlius imperatively pressed u})on the 
British government. 

There was some difficulty in determining what 
that arrangement should be. According to Khirud- 
ninnd Klian, the disj)osition of the young Nabob 
was bad, and liis natural pro])ensities to evil liad 
l)een aggravated by the advice and (‘xam])le of 
his associates. This re])resentation, indeed, was to 
be received with caution, for the Nabob boi'e no 
good-will to the man l)y wliom it was made, and 
tlie associates whom he charg(‘d Avith (‘ucouraging 
and multi])lying the Nabolfs vices were his oAvn 
ejiemies, and had been coinj^etitors for tlie power 
wliich lie exercised. He, too, was accused by the 
Nabob of abusing his office. On neither side* do 
the accusations seem to have* b(‘en substantiated ; 
but on neither side Avere they destitute of jiroba- 
bility. It is not incredible* that an Orie'iital guar¬ 
dian shejuld enideavour to profit unduly by his ofiice— 
it is not incredible that an Oriental ])rine*e should fiiid 
evil advisers and listen to them. In both cases the 
presumjition lies against the parties accused. 

The solution of the ejuestion, in what manner the 
goArnmnent of Furruckabad should in future be 
administered, was entrusted by the governor-general 
to his brother, Mr. Henry Wellesley, Avho had been 
placed at the head of a commission for the settle¬ 
ment of the ceded })rovinces with the title of lieu- 
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tenant-govornor. Mr. Wellesley cominenced his chap. xvii. 

task by calling upon Kbiruclmiind Khan to com¬ 
municate his views with regard to the future 
government of the jirovince. The manager dis- 
playcal a tnily eastern nductance to any direct 
avowal of opinion ; but with some difliculty he was 
l)i‘oiight to state that thvco diirorent modes sug- 
gc'sted tluunselves to his mind :—that the adminis¬ 
tration of affairs should be continued in the same 
hands by which it had becm carried on during the 
Nabolfs minority; that the Nabol), on the attain¬ 
ment of the ])rop(‘r age, should be allowed to 
assume the government; or that the entire civil and 
militaiy administration should ho transferred to the 
liritish government. The first would probably have 
been the most agreeable to the manager: tlie last, 
he might ('xpect, would be the most acceptable to 
his auditor; but the wary officer contented himself 
with sugg(‘stion, and presunuul not to say which of 
the suggested ])]aiis was the best. Mr. Wellesley did 
not con(*eal his own leaning in favour of the transffu* 
of all power to the government which he represented, 
and Khirudmund Khan jirofessed himself ready to 
])romote his views; but it is worthy of remark, 
that he never took a single stej) in furtherance of 
them. A projiosal for the entire transfer of the 
Nabob’s dominions to the Com])any was, however, 
made by Mr.Wcdlesley to the Nabob. The latti'r was 
very unwilling to relinquish the power to the enjoy¬ 
ment of which his hopes had so long been directed ; 
but lu‘ reluctantly yielded. The province of Fur- 
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CHAP. XVII. ruckabad was added to the dominions of the Com¬ 
pany, and tlie Nabob was endowed with a s])lendid 
provision, tlie security of wliicli was some satisfaction 
for the loss of the dependent sovereignty of whicli 
it was tlie jirice. 

The transfer of Fiirruckabad to tlio Company 
was made under circumstances diflering in sonu‘ (k‘- 
gree from those of any similar transaction under the 
same administration. At Tanjore tlu^ jirince owc'd 
every thing to tlie British governmiait. ]$y its 
])ower he Avas rescued from danger and degradation, 
and raiscnl to a state of high rank and dignity. The 
numerous evils existing in Tanjore had long (*alled 
for searching remedies. Circumstances miabh'd the 
British government to apply them in the most ellee- 
tual mamuT, and with tlie free consent of tlu^ right¬ 
ful successor to the throne. In the Carnatic, the 
perfidy of Mahomet Ali and his son gave to the 
Company the right of exercising, in any manner 
necessary for their own security, the jiower which 
they wielded. Here, too, monstrous abuses were to 
bo repress(‘d, and the criminal folly of the Nabobs 
afforded ojiiiortunity for repressing them. In Oude, 
again, there Avas abundant cause for the interjiosi- 
tion of some powerful authority to dcdiver the 
country from the ojipression Avliich Aveighed it doAvn. 
In Oude, too, the prince, as in Tanjore, oAved his 
elevation to the British government; but his right 
to the exercise of sovereignty having been recog¬ 
nized, was respected. It Avould have b(‘en very de¬ 
sirable that his dominions should have been trails- 
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f(UT(‘d to tlio Coni])aDy—desirable, not merely for chap. xvii. 

them, but for the sake of humanity. The tranfiT 

Avas asked, and beiiig* refused, another arrangemcuit 

was ado])ted. It was desirable, also, that Furrucka- 

bad sliould pass altognitlnu’ under the power of tlie 

C()m])any. Great nd'orms were necessary; more 

es])(‘cially as to the maintenance of civil rights, the 

l)r(‘vention of crime, and tlu' preservation of the 

])ublic j)eace. Courts of justice seem to have b(‘en 

rc‘gard(Ml as unnecessary instruinents of luxury; rob- 

b(U*ies and muj-dcu's \\(‘re acts of constant occurrcmce, 

and lU) nu‘aiis were' takcai eitlua’ to ])rc'V(‘nt or to 

punish thi‘m. Furruckabad was thus at once un- 

liap])y in itself and a source of alarm to its luaghbours. 

It had ])reAiously been de])endent—the de])(aident of 
a de])C‘ndent—an apjauidage to the dominions of the 
V^izier, himself th(‘ crc'ature of tlie British govern¬ 
ment. The Nabob, like liis master, had given 
up the j)ower and th(‘ right of defending himself, 
and retained only thosc^ functions of government 
which Daidered him formidable to his own subjects, 
it cannot be doubted that the interference of the 
British government was AvaiTant(‘d, and that it 
might lawfully have insisted on exercising the same 
])ower of su})ervision which had been obtained in 
Onde. Such a ])lan seems, from the following 
])assage of a letter from Mr. Henry Wellesley to 
the governor-geiu'ral, to hav(' been meditated. “ I 
should be unwilling,” said he, to assume the man- 
ageimmt of the ])rovince of Furruckabad Avithout 
th(' Nabob’s concnrrcmce ; Imt should he i)ersist in 
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CHAP. XVII. withholding his consent to such an arrangement, wc 
have certainly a well-founded claim to a portion of 
territory equal to the amount of tlie tribute, and to 
the expenses of collecting the amount. In the event, 
therc^fore, of his rejection of the proposal of transfer¬ 
ring the whol(‘ ])rovincc‘ to the autliority of the Ih'i- 
tish governmc'nt, it is my intcuition to denuind the C(‘s- 
sioii of a portion of territory e(pial to the amount of 
the tribute, and to tlie ex]>enses of collection. 1 sliall 
likewise insist u])ori tlie establiKshment of civil and 
criminal courts of justice throughout the province 
of Furruckabad, and u])on security being giw^n for 
the regular payment of the several stipends and 
pensions.”^ It does not, however, ajqiear that 
the alternative olFered to the Vizier was tendered 
to the Nabob of Furruckabad. The only ])lau 
suggested to him was tine transfer of his (aitiro 
authority to the Company. IT(‘ objectcal, but his 
opjiosition was oOered with the deference natural to 
a w(‘ak ])ower an hen contending with a strong one. 
He claimed the same degree of indulgence which had 
been extended by the Company to otlu*r dependent 
princes, ))ut in ATiin; and the governor-generaTs re¬ 
presentative seems to have displayed great anxiety to 
bring the affair to a conclusion, lest a necessity 
should arise either for allowing the Nabob to suc¬ 
ceed to some limited exercise of dominion, or of forci¬ 
bly dispossessing him of that which he claimed to 
retain. Whether the Nabob would have been bene¬ 
fited by being entrusted with jiovver may reasonably 
* Letter to governor-general, 4th May, 1802. 
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admit of doubt; that it was for the advantage of chap. xvu. 
his country to pass under liritish dominion is open 
to none. Still it is to be wished that the transfer 
had l)een effected in a less summary manner. It is 
the only transaction of tlu^ time in which the most 
scru])ulous judgment, if lionest and enlightened, can 
discover any thing to detract from the feeling of 
])erfect satisfaction. 

The duty of settling the provinces ac([uired from 
tlie Vizier was ])erfornuHl l)y Mr. Henry Wellc‘sley 
in a manner which secured for liiin the a])})robation 
of all to whom he was r(‘sponsible. Some overgrown 
zemindars, who Avm*e disalfected to the new govern¬ 
ment Ix'canse it tended to restrain the ])ower which 
they had Ikhti long accustomed to abuse, offered re¬ 
sistance, whi(*h in a few instances was formidable ; but 
they were ultimately subdued, and tlie entire coun¬ 
try submitted ])eaceal)ly to the British authority. 

Mr. Wellesley, on tlu^ close of his duties in the 
C(‘(l(‘d })rovinces, departed for Europe, having esta¬ 
blished the re])utation of an able public*, servant.^ 

* The iij^pointmcnt of Mr. Henry Wellesley was condemned 
by the C(nirt of Directors as an interference with the rights of 
their civil service, and at variance with the provisions of the law. 

The Board of Commissioners, on the other hand, were disposed 
to defend the conduct of the governor-general. Perhaps neither 
the govern or-general nor the Court incurred much of just re- 
])roach by the different views whicli they took of the subject, 
llic Court were undoubtedly right to this extent—on all ordinary 
occasions the exercise of high office under the Indian government 
should be restricted to the covenanted servants of the Company. 

If this rule were frequently violated, the just expectations of the 
service would be defeated, and not less the purposes designed in 
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CHAP. XVII. the maintenance of Buch a service. But it does not appear that 
the appointment in question was liable to the cliarge of ille¬ 
gality. The Court referred to the 33 Geo. 3, cap. 52, sec. 57; 
but if the construction which they souglit to give this act be cor¬ 
rect, no member of the military service could ever be appointed 
to a civil office. It will hereafter be seen that an attempt was 
made to extend the interpretation of the law thus far. It is 
needless to say that such a construction of the law is not the 
usual one, the instances of military men being aj)}X)inted to civil 
offices being too numerous to require or to permit of reference. 
Still the members of the civil service have undoubtedly the best 
claims to civil office, and it is only under peculiar circumstances 
that any other should be appointed. In the case of Mr. Hcmry 
Wellesley peculiar circumstances existed. He was nomina,ted to 
conduct the negotiation with the Adzier, not only because he was 
a man of great ability, but because his near relationship to the 
governor-general was calculated to secure for him an extraordi¬ 
nary degree of attention and inlluence. Ilis subsequent a])point- 
ment to settle the ceded districts resulted from the former; and 
the title attached to his office indicated that it was of an extra¬ 
ordinary charaeder. The governor-general ought not to be 
blamed for taking the best means—the best, a])art from all con¬ 
siderations of comparative ability—for attaining the object which 
he had in view ; nor should the Court of Directors be ctmsured 
for evincing a jealousy of even an apparent invasion of the rights 
of their servants. 

The following j)assage from a letter addressed by the Board of 
Commissioners to the Court of Directors, in reference to some 
representation from the latter on the subject, distinctly shews the 
disinterested character of the transaction:—“ We have the less 
hesitation in recommending this course of proceeding [the sus¬ 
pension of any expression of opinion on the subject] as it aj)p(>ars 
by the advices from Bengal, received subsequent to the paragraph 
in question being approved by the Court [a paragraph disap])roving 
of the ap])ointment, and directing Mr. Wellesley’s removal], that 
Mr. Henry Wellesley receives no emoluments whatever from the 
late ap])ointment beyond those which he before enjoyed, under the 
S])ecial authority of the Court of Directors, as private secretary to 
the governor-general. This is a circumstance which we are satisfied 
the Court, regard being had to the importance and responsibility 
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of the trust, will not only consider as peculiarly honourable to CHAP. XVII. 
Mr. Wellesley, but also as furnishing in itself, as far as the pre- — 
sent proceedings might in future be hazardous as a precedent, no 
inconsiderable security against such a danger; especially as we 
may at all times safely rely on the vigilance and authority with 
which the Court will he prepared to enforce the regulations of 
its own service, whenever it shall appear to them that they have 
been unwisely or unnecessarily infringed.’* Sec, on this subject. 

Despatches, vol. v. pages 71 to 81. 
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CHAPTER XVITT. 

On the 1st of JcTimary, 1802, at a time wlieii liis 
policy was CYerywliere tliroiiglioiit India crowncal 
with tlie most brilliant success, the Manjiiis Wcd- 
lesley addressed to the Court of Directors a de- 
s])atch, intimating: his desire to resign his ofhce 
at tlie close of that year or the commenceimuit 
of the succecHling one. The d(‘sire of tlu^ gover- 
nor-gencu-al to be thus early relieved from an office 
in which he had rendcavd to his country such 
sph'udid service, and ac(|uir(‘d for himscdf so much 
honour, would l)e inex]>lical)le without reference to 
the feelings with which he was regarded at honu\ 
In h is official (lespatcli lie did not cnt(o- into tlio 
reasons which led to tlie tender of his resignation, 
hut other documents sujiply the deficiency.* He 
had not the confidence of the Court of Directors, 
and he felt it. They had, on various occasions, 
issued orders which the governor-general felt as 

* Especially a letter to Mr. Ad(liiip!;ton, dated ten days after 
the despatch referred to in the text, and contained in vol. ii. of 
the Despatches. 
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offensive to himself, and otlicrs which he viewed as 
dangm-ous to the public service. 

Among tliese was a ])ereniptory order to reduce 
the army, especially in the peninsula. This arrived 
at a time when it could not be obeyed without 
])utting in hazard not only recent conejuests, but 
the entire fal)ric of the Jhitish empire' in India. 
The governor-ge'iK'ral suspejided its execution, and, 
as will hereafter b(^ seen, subsetjiient events am])ly 
justified the exercise of this discretion. As tlie in¬ 
crease of the army liad b('('n the act of the goveiamr- 
geiunal, ho considered the ordcT for its reduction, to 
have ))een framed in a spirit of ])ersonal hostility; 
but it was j)robably only the oHs])ring of a blind 
economy. Some other instances of frugality Avoiild 
seem to be more oj^en to the suspicion of personal 
aim. Colonel Wellesley, who held the chii'f com¬ 
mand in Mysore, was by the nature of his duties sub- 
ji'cted to heavy expenses; his allowances were con- 
seciuently fixed by the governuK'nt of Madras on a 
liberal scale. The home authorities thought them too 
great. On this subject his lordshi]) ex})ressed himself 
in the language of indignant remonstrance. After 
stating that, though the duty of fixing the allowances 
of Colonel Wellesley was ])art of the ordinary detail 
of the government of Madras, with which the go- 
veiiior-general did not interfere except in cases of 
exigc'ucy, it must yet be reasonably suj)])osed that 
he was cognizant of the subje(*t, and had exercised 
his judgment an ith regard to it, although no record 
of such judgment might exist, the marquis demands, 
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‘‘ Can tlie Court of Directors sii])poso tliat I am 
capal)lc of permitting the government of Fort St. 
George to grant an extravagant allowance to my 
brother, and that my brother is capable of accept¬ 
ing such an allowance? If such be the ojnnion of 
the Court, it ought to remove (.\)lonel Wellesley 
from his command and me from my gov(n*nment.”^" 
He continues : “ The fact is, that the allowance is 
scarcely equal to the unavoidable ex])enses of Colo¬ 
nel Wellesley’s situation, which is known to be of a 
very ])eculiar nature, involving the necessity of a 
great establishment and of otlua* charges recjuisite for 
the maintenance of our intei'est in that recently 
coiKjuered kingdom.” After dMclling u})on the 
affront offered to his brother, and its ]) 0 ssible 
effect, the governor-general adds : “ It cannot be 
denied that the Court, by reducing the established 
allowances of Coloiu^l AVellesk^y, has ollered me 
the most dinad, markcal, and disgusting personal 
indignity which could be devistal. The effect 
of this ord(T must be, to inculcate an o])inion 
that J have suffered my brother to derive emolu¬ 
ments beyond the limits of justice and pro])riety; 
and that I have exhibited an example of ])rofusion 
and extravagance in an allowance granted to my 
nearest connection. 1 have already stated that the 
ground of the order is as unjust and unwarranted in 
])oint of lact, as its o])eration is calculated to be 
injurious and humiliating to my reputation and 


* Letter to Mr. Addington, ut supra. 
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lioiiOTir. If the Court of Directors really was of 
oj)iiiion tliat Colon(‘l Wellesley’s allowances were 
too big'll, the respectful and decorous course would 
have been to have referred the (|ucstion to iny con¬ 
sideration ; nor can it be imagined that the Court 
would have oinittc'd so indisjiensablc a precaution 
of delicacy and justice, unless the Court acted under 
a strong sense of displeasure and discontent at the 
gcmeral tenor of niy administration, and under the 
influence of an uncon(|uerable jealousy of my inten¬ 
tions.” 

This ])assage affords a clue to some of the acts 
of which the governor-general complained. There 
was at home a strong feeling “ of dis])leasurc' and 
discontent at the general tenor of” the Marcpiis 
Widlesley’s ‘‘administration,” and “ an unconquer¬ 
able jealousy of” his “intentions.” He had added 
greatly to the British dominions in India, and had 
still more widely extended British influence. This, 
in the eyes of the ])oliticians who had been edu¬ 
cated in tlie scliool which flourished for thirty years 
from the time of Warren Hastings, was an offcaice 
not to bo expiated. As neither defence nor con¬ 
quest can be effected without armies, and the main¬ 
tenance and equipment of armies require money, 
the great designs which had been promoted with un- 
jiaralleled vigour and success had necessarily given 
rise to an increased military expenditure. The 
views of France had been counteracted; Tippoo, 
the old and irreconcilable enemy of England, had 
been subdued ; and the British government in India, 
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in place of beinj? at best a second-rate power, as 
the Marquis Wellesley had found it, was now in a 
position to give law to the varied nations dirtiised 
over Hindostan and the Deccan. The ])olicy which 
had led to these results was not that which had so 
long formed a standing topic for the advocacy of 
frothy orators and wordy pairqddeteers—it was not 
that which had been embodied in every form that 
folly, under the guise of ju-udence, or of generosity 
or of Justice, could assume—which had VYcn found 
a solemn recognition of its truth in the i*esolutions of 
jiarliament and on the statute-bofdv of the country— 
it was not the ])oIicy which the Marquis Cornwallis, 
both a good and an able man, had iq)held in words, 
while, with marvellous inconsistency, he departed 
from it in deeds, but which his successor had fol¬ 
lowed with greater single-mindedness, and with a 
steady adherence which, ])ursued a few years more, 
would have brought the British settlements to that 
state in which Clive found Bengal when he under¬ 
took its deliverance—far above this soared the 
policy of the Marquis Wellesley — far above the 
understanding of those ])uny politicians who had 
been accustomed to talk fluently about the govern¬ 
ment of India, in ignorance alike of the circum¬ 
stances of the country, of the great ])rincij)les of 
general polity, and of the lessons which history 
affords to theses who will profit by them. A body 
popularly elected must always ])artake, in a great 
d(‘gree, of the feelings and ])rejudices of those 
whom tlH‘y represent. The views of those who 
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looked to India, not to consider how we should 
maintain our j)ower there, but rather how we sliould 
i>et rid of it, or at least prevent its increase, formed 
j)art of the j)0])ular creed on the subject, and of 
natural consecjueiice those views found tlieir Avay 
into the Court of Directors. It is true that they 
could hardly be uvoavcmI there or anywhere else. 
The subjugation of Tip[)()o Sultan was so com¬ 
pile; the glory which attcuided it was so brilliant; 
the war was withal so obviously necessary, that it 
was scar(*ely possible to i)n])ngn it. None did im- 
pugn it. The entluisiasm Avith Avhich the news of 
the coinpiest of Mysore Avas receivtal in England— 
the unanimous admiration which Avas awarded to its 
author, Avere ])i'oba1)ly aided by the consideration 
that the compiest of Tij)poo was virtually a defeat 
of the French; for though the English people^ at 
that period found it liard to conceive that law lid 
occasion for Avar could evei* arise in India, they 
wevi) ((uite alive to the existence of dangers lu'arer 
home. When between themselves and a |)OAverful 
and deadly enemy a narroAV channel oidy intervened, 
a blow^ at that enemy Avas welcome even though it 
were struck in India. Still beneath the stream of 
gratnlation called forth hy tlie fall of Soringaj)atam 
and its master, there was an under-current of long- 
established iirejudice floAving in an op])osite dinadion, 
which, as the former subsided, apjieared once more 
on the surface, and carried wdth it that numerous 
class of light and wandering minds, who, having no 
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opinions of their own, readily adopt those which 
happen from any cause to he generally received— 
and thus, ere long, the services of the Marejuis 
Wellesley came to he associated with the returning 
recollection that they had heen performed without 
I’espect to estahlished prejudices, although those; 
jwejudices were sanctioned hy the wisdom of j)arlia- 
inent. 

Then, too, though the Marquis Wellesley had 
effected great objects—though he had given safety, 
coherence, stahilit}', and grandeur, to the tottering 
fahric which had heen committed to his keeping, 
one thing was wanting—he had not performed the 
miracle of moving large armies, conquering for¬ 
midable enemies, and defending a vast extent of 
country, without a considerable outlay of money. 
To that spirit which looks at tlie cost rather than the 
value of any measure, this could not fail to he; offensive. 
Nations have heen ruined hy profusion, hut this has 
heen when wealth lias heen lavished in ministering 
to tlie sensual delights of their rulers—in enriching 
parasites and flatterers—in hea])ing on the unworthy 
and the liase those treasures which should have hecui 
devoted to objects of national im])ortance. No 
nation was ever ruined—no nation was ever iin- 
]toverishe<l, hy kee}>ing its fleets and armies in such 
a state of efficiency as should render it secure at 
home and resj)ected abroad; hut neglect of these 
precautions may he fatal, and the ruin that may 
ensue will not he alleviated, nor those involved in 
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it consoled, by the recollection that the neglect 
luid its origin in a motive very laudable in its 
—the desire of diminishing the burdens of the 

state. 

Tliosc feelings—the morbid sentiment, which, 
while it allowed Englishmen in all parts of the 
woi’ld exce])t India to keej) their foes at a distnneo, 
called n])on them there to wait till the matchlock 
was ])r(‘sented, or the scimitar raised ; and that spirit 
of thriftless parsimony which sees no evil but the 
(‘xpenditnre of numey, had tended to ])roduce what 
the Manpns Wellesley descrihes as a strong sense 
of displeasure and discontent at the general tenor 
of” his administration.” But this was not all: 
he believed, and not without reason, that those by 
whom he was thwarted acted ‘‘ under the influence 
of an uncoiKpierable jealousy of” his intentions.” 
Tlu‘y augured of the future from the past. They 
had found the Manjuis Wellesley a very diflerent 
governor-general from his })redeccssor—they had 
h'arned, that while the reins of ])ower were in his 
hands, no one throughout India would be permitted 
with impunity to ofter to the British government 
either injury or insult. The man whose name had 
so long been a terror in India had fallen before him. 
The governor-general had braved Tippoo Sultan in 
his lair, and the name and dynasty of that ])rince 
had disa])]>eared. Some other enemy might call for 
chastisement, and the same results might follow. 
The governor-general had so distributed the donii- 
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nions of the conquered despot that a large portion 
of them had become British in name, and nearly 
the whole British in fact. If just cause of provoca¬ 
tion should arise in other cases, what was to prevent 
a rt'petitioii of this course ? and if it should be re- 
l)eated, what would become of all the virtuous de¬ 
nunciations of extended dominion in which indi¬ 
vidual j)hilanthro]»ists had indulged, and of the pro- 
hibitioiis by which parliament had sought to limit 
the glory, j)ower, and resources of the British em¬ 
pire? what of the numerous projdiecies which had 
been uttered, of ruin to (Jreat Britain from the' en¬ 
largement of her Bastern em])ire? If ruin did not 
follow, and the pro))hecies were thus falsified, what, 
above all, was to become of the credit of the jiro- 
])hets ? Where such views and such fears were 
entertained, how could confidence be reposed in the 
Marquis Welleshiy ? How could those who che¬ 
rished them regard his intentions with any feeling 
but that of jealousy ? I'lvery ship that arrived might 
be ex])ected to bring intelligence of some fresh act 
by which, in the exercise of an enlightened and 
manly }»olicy, he had again offered violence to the 
petty and impracticable rules by which the legisla¬ 
ture had sentenced India to be governed. Some 
new outbreak of ])atriotic feeling—some new tri¬ 
umph bearing witness to the governor-generars 
sagacity and decision, and crushing to dust the 
miserable theories laid down for his guidance', might 
constantly be aj)i)rehended. The opponents of the 
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Marquis Wellesley were thus not only dissatisfied 
witli his ])ast acts, but they looked to the future 
with dismay. He who iu so short a time had 
(‘hanpi’ed the fiice of India, might change it still 
more—might make the Hritish ])ower still greater, 
and more irresistible, than he had made it. On 
these grounds, those who dihered from his views 
ent(‘rtained ‘‘ an uncoiujuerable jealousy of’ his 
intentions.” 

It must not be supposed that all who felt this 
jealousy were insmisible to their country’s honour or 
iidverse to its iutensts. Circumstances had led 
men to reason Avith regard to India as they Avould 
not r('ason with regard to any other s])ot of the 
habitable earth. The opinions once so current con¬ 
cerning India—o])iiiions which, had they been acted 
u])ou, would long ago have relieved the English 
j)eople from the labour of considering how their 
Oriental €unj)ire should be governed—have not been 
a])])lied elsewhere. Men who contended in blood 
against the scqiaration from Great Britain of her 
transatlantic possessions, have been willing to leave 
British India a pre^y to either native adventurers or 
Euro])ean enemies. Men who would rather have seen 
Britain engulj)hed in the ocean which surrounds her, 
than yield her claim to the rock of Gibraltar, have 
deemed the most magnificent em])ire ever held in 
dependence^ as scarcely worth the keeping. It would 
be tedious to discuss at length the causes of these 
hallucinations, 'fhey exist, and all statesmen whose 
views have been free Ircmi such delusions have re- 
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ceivcd very annoying evidence of their existence. 
The Marquis Wellesley, it has been seen, did not 
escape this fate. 

But darkness of political vision and undue parsi¬ 
mony were not the only sources of the hostility 
directed against the Marquis Wellesley. A body of 
men, who at that time exercised a very })()werful 
interest in the councils of the Com})any, conceived 
that their interests were injuriously affected by 
some measures adopted by the governor-general 
with regard to trade. Tlie Com]>any’s monopoly 
had a few years before been relaxed, by an enact¬ 
ment requiring them to jirovide a certain amount of 
tonnage annually for the use of })rivate merchants. 
As far as the ex])ort trade from Great ]b*itain was 
concerned, the extent of the ])rovision was probably 
sufficient, as at that time tliere Avas little demand in 
India for British manufactures; but it was not suffi- 
(‘ient for the redurn trade. There was tlirougliout 
Euro|)e a considerable demand for various articles 
which India could furnish, and the supjdy of this 
opened a convenient mode of remittance to persons 
Avho had acquired fortunes in that country which 
they proj)osed to invest and enjoy at home. From 
this state of things a large portion of the exports 
of India found their way to Euro])e in foreign shi])- 
])ing, though the trade Avas sui)])orted and carried 
on by British capital—the accumulations of the ser¬ 
vants of the East-India Company. For this state 
of things there was no remedy but tlu^ eni])loy- 
ment of India-built shipping, to an extent which 
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might supply the deficiency in tlic Company’s ton¬ 
nage ; thus divcT'ting a valuable and increasing de- 
[)artment of trade from foreign to British ships. 
Though in England extraordinary delicacy of feel¬ 
ing had been manifested vitli regard to Indian 
princes, though the exercise of the right of self- 
defence has been almost proscril)ed in their favour, 
little sympathy has ever been dis]>layed towards the 
j)eople at large. Subjected to British rule, they 
had been treated as aliens, and denied rights en¬ 
joyed by every otlKU' class of British subjects. The 
liondon ship-builders chose to consider the ext(ui- 
sion of justice to India as an act of injustice to 
them. Some time before the de})arture of the 
Manpxis Wellesley they remonstrated against it, 
and though it was obvious that the em])loyment of 
India-built ships would displace not British but 
for(‘ign tonnage, they demanded its prohibition. The? 
degri'e of justice attending this demand is ac¬ 
curately and forcibly depicted in a communica¬ 
tion from Mr. Dundas, then President of the Board 
of Commissioners for the Affairs of India, to the 
chairman of the committee of shii)-buildcrs. The 
injustice of the j)roposition,” says he, consists in 
depriving a great descri])tion of the subjects of Great 
Britain of a right undoubtedly belonging to tlum. 
The British territories in India are under the 
sovereignty of Great Britain, and the ships built 
there are equally entitled to all the privileges of 
British-built shipping as those built in the West 
Indies, or Canada, or any other foreign dependency 
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of tlic om])ire; and I have never heard that the 
ship-builders in Great Britain liave set up a claim 
to prohibit any of the ship])ing in those quarters 
from bringing lioine the produce of those territories 
in shi])s of their own building, if they found it con¬ 
venient to do so; and yet it is obvious tliat the same 
plea of interest and snp])()sed injury would equally 
ap])ly.”^ Having vindicated the rights of the peo])le 
of India to be regardi^l as Britisli subjects—a right 
seldom thought of by the decdainiers on Indian 
wrongs, the writer ])j-o(a'eded to sliew that the vi('W 
taken by those whom he was addressing, of tlua'r 
own interests and those of the British nation, were 
erroneous, observing:—They (the shi])-bnilders) 
conceive that the prohibition of Indian-built ships 
coming to Great Britain would make a pro]K)rtionate 
degree of room for the shi})jiing of the East-India 
Company. It would have no smdi ehect. It would 
have no other ellect than that which it has always 
had, of driving those shi])s, with their cargoes, into 
foreign ports, and thereby establishing in foreign 
countries an Asiatic commerce, founded on British 
capital, which, by a contrary policy, ought, in the 
first place, to centre in the river Thames, and be 
from thence re-exported for the su])ply of othm* 
European nations.” Sound as were these views, 
they failed to satisfy the shipping inte^rest, which 
continued to emj)loy its vast influence in the 

* Letter from the Right Honourable Henry Dundas to John 
Perry, Es^q., 1st July, 1797. It will be found in vol. v. of the 
Wellesley Despatches. 
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courts of the East-Tndia Company to witlihold 
from the slii))ping of India all ])artieipation in 
the trade carried on In^twc'cn that country and (Jreat 
Britain, 

The necessity, how^ever, of pruvidiiijj^ some ex¬ 
tent of extra tonnage was so apparent, that it was 
imjiossible to resist it. Accordingly, authority was 
given to the government of Bengal to take nj) a 
limited amount of tonnage on a(*(*ount of tlu^ Coin- 
])any, and relet it to the mercljants of Calcutta. 
TIu' Mar(|uis WtUc^sley, on his arrival at that place, 
had been assaihal l)y represc^ntations from the mer¬ 
cantile community in favour of the emjdoyment of 
Tndii i-built slii])s, and in carrying into effect the 
ordt^rs from home, he made some changes cal¬ 
culated to divest the authorized measure of some 
incumbrances which tcuided to impede its bene¬ 
ficial ojieration. lie took the same course at a siib- 
secpient period, and thus at once earned tlie grati- 
tiid(^ of the mercantile interest of India, and the 
ndentless enmity of tlu^ ship-builders of the port of 
London. Between the two periods of granting in¬ 
dulgence to India-built sljii)s a year had intervened, 
during which it had not been resorted to ; and the 
expericaice of that year was stated by the governor- 
general to have attested the expediency of restoring 
it. Goods to a large amount,” he said, “ origin¬ 
ally intended for the port of London, were sold to 
foreigners in the port of Calcutta, and thus diverted 
to the channel of the foreign trade.This result 
Letter to Court of Directors, aoth September, 1800. 
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-* to the position of the preceding year. “ The rapid 

growth,” said he, of the foreign trade during the 
last season urgently demanded the immediate inter¬ 
ference of your government on the spot. The 
number of foreign ships actually in the ])ort of Cal¬ 
cutta, the alacrity, enterprize, and skill of the foreign 
agents now assiduously employed in providing car¬ 
goes, and the necessary inaction and languor of tlu^ 
British private trade, embarrassed by the restraints of 
the existing law, created a serious apprehension in my 
mind, that any further delay in the decision of this mo¬ 
mentous question might occasion evils of which the 
remedy might hereafter become considerably difficult, 
if not absolutely imj)racticable. The unrestrained 
progress of the foreign trade in the present season, 
added to its great increase during the last, might 
have established its predominance over the pri¬ 
vate trade of British subjects, to an extent which 
no future regulation might have j)roved sufficient 
to limit or restrain. The difficulty of diverting this 
lucrative commerce from the channel into which it 
had been forced would naturally be aggravated, in 
proportion to the length of time during which the 
trade should continue to flow in that course.” Such 
were the views, or rather such was the necessity, 
under which the governor-general acted. It is a 
case in which it is impossible to assign to his con¬ 
duct any motive but a sense of public duty. He 
did not desire the responsibility which circumstances 
forced upon him, but was anxious to be relieved 
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from it. He complained, in a letter to Mr. Dundas, 
that the private tonnage had given him great trou¬ 
ble ; and adds—I shall endeavour to proceed at 
least so far as to prevent the trade from taking a 
bent towards foreign European markets this year; 
and you ought, in justice to my situation, to decide 
the question at home.”* Yet, while thus suspend¬ 
ing for a season the operation of measures which 
ho felt to be just, wise, and necessary; while seek¬ 
ing to bo relieved from the painful duty of up¬ 
holding them on his own responsibility, he incurred 
the resentment of those who supposed themselves 
injured by those measures, aaid thus added another 
active ingredient to the elements of opposition which 
were fermenting at home. 

After tracing to their sources the hostile feel¬ 
ings manifested towards one who had exercised the 
powers entrusted to him with an ability and suc¬ 
cess unequalled by any of his })redecessors, it will 
be ])roper to advert briefly to such manifesta¬ 
tions of those feelings as have not hitherto been 
noticed. The orders to reduce the army have been 
mentioned, as well as those relating to the allow¬ 
ances of Colonel Wellesley. The Court had, in 
other instances, animadverted on measures of policy 
in a manner which the governor-general regarded 
as offensive. On some of these points he apj^ears 
to have felt a degree of indignation which, at this 
distance of time, seems scarcely warranted by the 
occasion. But high genius is ever associated with 

* See Wellesley Despatches, vol. ii. page 203# 
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strong sensibility. The Marquis Wellesley knew 
his own purity; he knew also the feelings with 
which he was regarded at home; and it need excite 
no surprise, if, irritated by annoyances which he 
thought an ungracious return for his eminent ser¬ 
vices, he should have alluded to some of them with 
more impatience than they now seem calculated to 
excite. 

The attacks from home were not confined to 
the emoluments of those in whom the governor- 
general reposed confidence: in various instances 
their removal from the offices which they enjoyed 
was directed, and the appointment of other ])ers()ns, 
specially named, enjoined. He who studies the his¬ 
tory of British India cannot fiiil to be gratified as 
he advances, by finding that matters merely ])ersonal 
became of less frequent recurrence and of lc‘ss pro¬ 
minent interest. For a long 2)criod jiersonal dis])utes 
occupy a very largo j^ortion of the scene: these are, 
after a time, almost entirely superseded by (pies- 
tions of higher interest. Amidst the great (^vents 
which mark the administration of the Marquis Wel¬ 
lesley, it would be wrong to ^lause for the 2)ur])osc 
of discussing the merits of the servants of the go¬ 
vernment, except so far as they were connected 
with those important facts which it is more especially 
the jirovince of history to record. A very brief 
notice of the acts of the Court, in displacing certain 
servants from oflSce and api)ointing others, must there¬ 
fore suffice. The governor-general had appointed 
Colonel Kirkpatrick secretary in the political depart- 
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mont. The Court ordered the appointment to be 
rescinded, on the ground that his military commis¬ 
sion disqualified him for civil office. This was a 
new construction of the law, and certainly had the 
a])])earance of having been si)ecially devised for the 
occasion. The Marquis Wellesley was not the first 
governor-general who had nominated military men 
to political or civil duties. He found the practice 
to a certain extent existing; and it is not inap[)li- 
cable to rcTiiark, that it has never been entirely dis¬ 
continued. The general rule, undoubtedly, should 
l)(' to distribute civil appointments among the mem- 
b(n*s of the civil service; but, with reference to 
tljc peculiar delicacy and difficulty of the jiolitical 
offices under the governor-general, it may sometimes 
be(*ome necessary to dispense with the rule. Where 
a military officer possesses a pre-eminent degree of 
fitness for such an ajijmintment, it is obviously not 
for the benefit of the ])ublic service to ])ass him by. 
On the same principle which was applied to Colonel 
Kirlc])atri(*k, orders were given to revise the aj)- 
])ointment of Colonel Scott at Lucknow, with a 
view to rescind it. This was certainly an ungracious 
steji towards both the governor-general and Colonel 
Scott. A most important negotiation had been 
brought to a successful conclusion—that which had 
been done was formally approved from home—yet 
discouragement, and, indirectly, blame, were cast both 
on him who had devised the plan and on him by whom 
it had been carried into effect. In other instances, 
both at Bengal and Madras, the Court had directed 
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- plicablc to those above noticed, or to any other 

that can now be discovered. The home autho¬ 
rities rarely interfere in the exercise of the local 
patronage of India, but in the way of check and 
control. The advantage derived from the power of 
superintendence and revision would, it is clear, be 
lost, if the Court were to dis])ose, in the first in¬ 
stance, of the offices of the Indian government: 
they have accordingly, for a long sei’ies of years, 
exercised great caution in interfering with the dis¬ 
tribution of ofiice in India. Where an officer has 
been unjustly removed, the power of the Court 
may pmperly be exerted to restore him; but in 
ordinary cases, it is certain that tlie assumption by 
the home authorities of the right of dis])t‘nsing the 
local patronage would be subject to great susj)icion, 
and might ])ossibly give rise to great abuse.^ The 
Marcjuis Wellesley believed that the extraordinary 
interference from home was intended to give ])ersonal 
annoyance to himself and Lord Clive. The latter 
nobleman entertained the same impression, lie had 
entered cordially and zealously into the policy of the 
Marquis Wellesley, and the hostility dist)layed toAvards 
the governor-general was believed for this reason to 
be extended to the governor of Fort St. George*. 

There was one further ground of difference be¬ 
tween the Court of Directors and their governor- 
general, which, although it had not been fully deve¬ 
loped, it will be convenient to notice here, to avoid 

* Sec. 81 of 53 Geo. 3, cap. 155, was specially designed to 
meet this evil. 
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inteiTTiptiiig the jirogrcss of the narrative hereafter. 
The altered situation of the Coin])any had not at 
this time produced any alteration in the mode of 
selecting their servants, or of ])reparing them for 
their duties. The Marquis Wellesley saw the evil, 
and determined on providing a reniedy. Tii a 
minute of great length and ability,^ he adverted to 
the vast changes which had taken ])lace since Great 
Britain first obtained a settlement in India, to the 
extent of the Comj^any’s dominions, the imjiortant 
duties devolving on their servants, and to the (piali- 
fications which tlu'y ought to ])ossess. After dwell¬ 
ing u])on these ])oints in detail, he thus summed up 
his views :—The civil servants of the English East- 
India Company, therefore, can no longer be consi¬ 
dered as the agents of a commercial concern. They 
are, in fact, the ministers and officers of a ])owerful 
sovereign; they must now be viewed in that capa¬ 
city, with reference not to their nominal but to their 
real occupations. They are required to discharge 
tlie functions of magistrates. Judges, ambassadors, 
and governors of provinces, in all the complicated 
and extensive relations of those sacred trusts and 
exalted stations, and under })eculiar circumstances, 
which greatly enhance the solemnity of every public 
obligation, and aggravate the difficulty of every 
public charge. Their duties are those of statesmen 
in every other part of the world, with no other 
characteristic differences than the obstacles opposed 
by an unfavourable climate, by a foreign language, 
* Recorded 10th July, 1800. 
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- the manners of its inhabitants. Their studit^s, the 

discipline of their education, their habits of life, 
their maimers and morals, should therefore be so 
ordered and regulated as to establish a just con¬ 
formity between their personal consideration and 
the dignity and im])ortance of their [)u1)lic stations, 
and to maintain a sufficient correspondence betwc‘en 
their qualifications and their duties. Their educa¬ 
tion should be founded in a general knowledge of 
those branches of literature and science which form 
the basis of the education of persons dt‘stined to 
similar occupations in Europe. To this foundation 
should be added an intimate acquaintancci w ith tli(>‘ 
history, languages, customs, and manners ol* the 
people of India, with the Mahometan and Hindoo 
codes of law and religion, and with the jxditical 
and commercial interests of Great Britain in 
Asia. They should be regularly instructed in 
the jirinciples and system which constitute the 
foundation of that wiscj code of regulations and 
laws enacted by the goYernor-gencral in council, 
for the ])ur])ose of secyring to the peo])le of this 
empire the benefit of the ancient and accustomed 
laws of the country, administered in the spirit of 
the British constitution. They should be well in¬ 
formed of the true and sound princi])les of the 
British constitution, and sufficiently grounded in the 
general principles of ethics, civil jurisprudence, the 
law of nations, and general history, in order that 
they may be enabled to discriminate the charac- 
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teristic differences of the several codes of law admi¬ 
nistered within the British empire in India, and 
practically to comhine the spirit of each in the dis¬ 
pensation of justice and in tlie maintenance of 
order and good government. Finally, their early 
habits should be so formed as to establish in their 
minds sucli solid foundations of industry, ])rudence, 
integrity, and religion, as should effectually guard 
tliein against those teni])tations and corru])tions with 
wliich th(i nature of this climate and the ])eculiar 
de])ravity of the ])eop]e of India will surround and 
assail them in every station, especially on their first 
arrival in India. The early discipline of the service 
should be calculated to counteract the defects of 
the climate and the vices of the people, and to 
form a natural ])arricr against habitual indolence, 
dissi]>ation, and licenti(uis indulgence ; the spirit of 
emulation in honourable and useful ])ursuits should 
be kindled and kept alive, by the continual i)ro- 
spect of distinction and reAvard, of profit and 
honour; nor should any ]>recaution be relaxed 
in India which is deemed necessary in England, to 
furnish a sufficient su})]ily of men cpialified to fill 
the high offic^es of the state Avith credit to them¬ 
selves and with advantage to the jniblic. Without 
such a constant succession of men in the several 
branches and departments of this government, the 
wisdom and benevolence of the law must prove 
vain and inefficient. Whatever course and system 
of study may be deemed requisite in England to 
secure an abundant and pure source for the efficient 
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supply of the public service, the peculiar nature of 
our establishments in the East, so far from admit¬ 
ting any relaxation of those wise and salutary rules 
and restraints, demands that they should bo en¬ 
forced with a degree of additional vigilance and 
care, pi*0])ortioned to the aggravated diflicultic's of 
civil service, and to the numerous hazards surround¬ 
ing the entrance to public life in India.” 

Such were the views entertained by the Marquis 
Wellesley as to the importance of due ])reparati(ui 
for the discharge of the important duties of the 
civil service of India. He proceeded to shew that 
the minds of the young men annually arriving at 
the presidencies in the capacity of writers had rarely 
undergone any adequate ])reparation—that from 
some, all instruction in liberal learning had been 
withheld, while in others, the course of study had 
been interrupted precisely at the period when it might 
have been pursutnl with increased advantage—tliat 
in India they had no opportunities ofac(|uiring CAon 
the technical knowledge requisite to fit them for 
civil office—knowledge of the languages and cus¬ 
toms of the natives; of the regulations and laws; 
or of the details of the established system of re¬ 
venue—that the well-disposed and industrious were 
bcAvildered for want of a guide, while others, de¬ 
voting themselves wholly to luxury and sensual en¬ 
joyment, remained sunk in indolence, until their 
standing in the service rendered them eligible to 
some office of trust, for which, however, they Avere 
incapable, from want of preparation, and from the 
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difficulty of suddenly breaking long-indulged habits 
of idleness and dissipation. There were not want¬ 
ing, indeed, instances of application to study and 
habitual proj^ric'ty of conduct; but all the merits 
of the civil servants, it was urged, were to be 
ascribed to themscdves, while their defects were to 
be attributed to tln^ constitution and ]>ractice of the 
service, which liad not been accommodated to the 
])rogressive changes of our situatioji in India— 
had not kept ]>acc witli the growtli of the empire, 
or witli the incrc^asing extent and im])ortance of the 
functions and duties of the Company’s servants. To 
remedy the existing evils, the governor-general 
])osed to establish a college in Calcutta, for the re- 
ce])tion of writers for the three ])residencies, who 
were tliere, for a limited i)eriod, to be subjected to 
the restraints of academic discipline, and trained in 
such studies as might fit them for their future dutic'S. 
Theses were to be pursued under the superintendence 
of two ck'rgymen, chaplains in the Com])any’s ser¬ 
vice for the native languages moonshees were to 
be [)rovided. The expense of the institution Avas 
to be provided for in a manner which should not in 
the first instance subject the Company to any addi¬ 
tional charge ; but the governor-general expressed 
a hope that the liberality of the Court of Directors 
would in due time be extended to it. It was esta¬ 
blished without previous reference home, and the 

* Mr. Brown, the senior chaplain, and Mr. Buchanan, after¬ 
wards so well known by his meritorious exertions to direct atten¬ 
tion to the ecclesiastical condition of India. 
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- a conviction of the great immediate benefit to be 

derived from the early commencement even of the 
partial operation of the ])hiu—the exi)crience of 
the advantages which had already in some instam^es 
bec'ii derived from the systematic study of tlie native 
languages—the anxiety felt by the governor-gc^neral 
to impart to the young men arrived from Europe 
within the three preceding years a share of the 
anticipated benefits of the institution, and a solici¬ 
tude, perfectly natural in its ju’ojc'ctor, to su|>erin- 
tend the foundation of the college, and to accehn-ate 
and witness its first effects. 

It will be judged, from the rapidity with which 
the design Avas carried into execution, that the (\‘^ta- 
blishment of the College of Fort ACilliam was a 
favourite object with the Marquis Wellesley. It was 
not so fortunate as to meet equal favour in Croat 
Biitain. The Court of Directors, pr(q)ared to look 
Avith suspicion on any pro])osal originating Avith the 
governor-general, feeding ])erha])s some dis}>leasure, 
not altogether uiiAvarranted, that the plan had been 
actually carried into effect Avithout their (‘oncurremce, 
and anticipating a charge upon their finances of heavy 
and undefinable extent, withheld tlua’i* ap])roval of 
the magnificent establishment Avhich had been de¬ 
vised, but voluntarily sanctioned the formation of an 
institution of more humble pretensions, at each of 
the j)residencies, for instruction in the vernacular 
languages. The abolition of the college followed. 

The plan thus frustrated l)y orders from home 
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demands some examination, on account both of the 
im])ortant objects wliicli it was designed to promote, 
and the character of him to whom it owed its origin. 
That it is desirable that the civil servants of the 
East-India Com])any should be well-educated men, 
is a ])osition from which few will be found to dissent. 
Th(‘re are instances in which men, having few of the 
advantages of liberal education, have not onlyraiscal 
themselves to high station, but hav(‘ shewn an eminent 
degree of fitness for the position which they have at¬ 
tained. lint tli(‘s(i instances, where iiative strength 
of mind has su])]>lie(l the gifts which in ordinary cases 
ar(^ only to be acrpiired by study, cannot be admitted 
to adbrd an adequate foundation for the establishment 
of a general rule. There is reason to belic've that, 
at the time the Marquis Wellesley recorded the 
minute from Avhich his vicnvs on the subject have 
been (juoted, tlu^ education of many of those des¬ 
tined to discharge in India the duties of statesmen, 
legislators, judges, and financiers, was extremely de¬ 
fective. The origiiuil commercial character of the 
East-liidia Company had led to the belief that the 
measure of education which fits a youth for the 
counting-house—])erhaps something less than the 
ordinary measure—was enough to qualify him for 
the civil service of India. During the latter half of 
the last century, the prevailing feeling on the subject 
of education was narrow and illiberal. At an earlier 
period, whoever received any education at all was in¬ 
structed in the elements at least of classical know¬ 
ledge. The extension of the commercial interest of 
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Great Britain had led to a different course. Educa¬ 
tion was more widely diffused, hut it was essentially 
altered in its character. Those hranches of know¬ 
ledge which could be rendered immediately avail¬ 
able to the acquisition of wealth came to be 
regarded as the only objects worthy of attenticai; 
and the graceful and liberal studies which had 
formerly been cultivated, to the exclusion of all 
others, were in their turn excluded, because they 
could not readily bo made instrumental to raising a 
fortune. Independently, therefore, of the deliberate 
o])inion left on record by the Marquis Wellesley, 
there is good ground for believing that, in many 
cases, the civil servants of the East-India Com})any 
at that period had devoted little attention to those 
studies which tend to refine, liberalize, and elevate 
the mind. The governor-general, himself an ac¬ 
curate and elegant scholar, could not fail to be 
struck with the deficiency, and to lament its conse¬ 
quences.^ 

AVitli regard to the Oriental tongues, the defi¬ 
ciency, though scarcely more lamentable, was cer¬ 
tainly more calculated to excite surprise. Men called 
upon to perform duties of the highest importance 
in a country in which they were strangers—duties 
involving the rights and interests of millions—men 

* With the Marquis Wellesley, the studies of his youth have 
become the delight and consolation of his age. Resuming at 
a very advanced period of life the elegant amusement which 
classical composition affords, he has shewn that years have 
abated neither his love for liberal learning nor his power of dis¬ 
playing it. 
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incurring this responsibility, and surrounded by 
almost every species of ])erversc influence which 
could debase or deceive, were not even required to 
submit to any prescribed course of study, for the 
puipose of acquiring an ordinary measure of skill 
in the tongues spoken by almost all around them. 
But for the extraordinary manner in which the 
Indian em])ire of Great Britain had grown up—but 
for the extraordinary apathy which prevailed at 
home on all subjects connected with India, except 
when ])eriodical fits of jiity for the wrongs of India 
seized the nation, and invariably directed its atten¬ 
tion far from all useful and substantial inodes of ini- 
2)rovement, such a state of things could never have 
existed. It was certainly not creditable that it 
should have continued so long, and much honour 
does it reflect on the Marquis Wellesley, that if he 
were not the first to perceive the evil, he was cer¬ 
tainly the first to suggest a remedy. 

Again, nothing could be more j)itiable than the 
moral destitution in which the youths sent to 
India were left, at that dangerous period when the 
boy is rapidly growing into the man. In some 
cases they might have friends residing at the 
])lace of their destination, whose care might 
counteract the temptations to which youth every¬ 
where, but nowhere so much as in India, are 
exposed; but unless where a near degree of re¬ 
lationship existed, the connection would have little 
of authority, and instances must have been numer¬ 
ous, where a young writer was thrown upon the 
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shores of India without having a claim upon any 
British inhabitant, beyond the common claim of 
country, for advice or attention. 

It may be granted, therefore, that there were 
abundant grounds for some measures wliich should 
raise the standard of general learning among the 
civil servants of India, make ade(|uate j>rovision for 
the cultivation of tlie eastern languages, afford some 
protection to the inexperienced, and some restraint 
upon the levity of those wliose imprudence, wliilc 
it could not fail to be injurious to themselves, would, 
in all ])robability, be detrimental to the interests and 
hap})iness of a largo circle—of those among whom 
they were to hold office. 

It remains to inquire whether the establishment 
of the College of Fort William was the best mode 
by which the existing evils could be averted ; and, 
in treating of this, it will be convenient to reverse 
the order in which those c'vils have been noticed. 

Ilow far such an institution was likely to be use¬ 
ful for the purposes of moral training, is a qu(‘stion 
which it is not easy to answer. Theua^ may be cir¬ 
cumstances in which the watchfulness of friends 
may supply a far better mode than can be fur¬ 
nished by even the best conducted collegiate esta¬ 
blishment ; but if provision is to be made for num¬ 
bers, it can only be made on princi|)les that can 
be applied to all. On this part of the plan the 
governor-general expressed himself with great earn¬ 
estness and confidence. “ This institution,” said he, 
“ will be best appreciated by every affectionate 
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parent in the hour of separation from his child 
destined for tlie public service in India. Let any 
parent (especially if he has himself passed through 
the (,Din])any’s service in India) declare whetlier the 
prospect of this institution has ag’gravated or miti- 
gfated the solicitude of that jiainful hour,—whether 
it lias caused additional doubts and fears, or inspired 
a more livc^ly hope of the honourable and prosperous 
service—of the early and fortunate return of his 
child Still the lessons of experience cannot be 
fargotten. The ])]*evailing state of morals, wherever 
young men are congix'gated in large numbers, is not 
such as to afford much encouragement to an exten¬ 
sion of the system. All that can be urged is, that 
even partial and imperfect restraint is better than 
total abandonment. 

The study of the native languages, it may be 
prc'sumed, can be more efhciently pursued in India 
than at home. A degree of acquaintance with 
their grammatical jwinciplos may be a useful ])rc- 
])aration; l)ut all experience shcAvs that living 
languages a]‘c more readily, as well as more per¬ 
fectly, acquired among the peophi with whom they 
are vernacular, than under any other circumstances. 
It would not be difficult to assign reasons for it, l)ut 
it is unnecessary, since all that is requisite is an 
appeal to fact. 

On the remaining point, the balance of advantage 
seems against the College of Fort William. For 
the attainment of general learning India possesses 

* Minute above quoted. 
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no peculiar facilities; and to take youths there to 
teach them that which they might more conveniently 
learn at home, is a plan sanctioned neither by prin¬ 
ciple nor experience. In the public and private 
seminaries of England the teachers of the learned 
languages and the liberal sciences arci numerous and 
efficient enough to remove the necessity for])rovid- 
ing for the servants of the East-India Company any 
means of pursuing the usual objects of youthful study 
which are not open to the rest of their countrymen. 
All that can be secured by a college for their espe¬ 
cial benefit might be secured <]uite as ethxdually, 
and far more cheaply, as well as more conveniently, 
by otlier inodes. If candidates for civil office in 
India can pass a sufficient test of scholarship, it 
matters not where they a(*qiiired the (|ualification ; 
but it is ccTtain that India is not the most likely 
place to acquire it either effectually or ra])idly. This 
objection was foreseen by the governor-general ; it 
is, indeed, so obvious, that it was impossible that 
his sagacity could overlook it. It may be con¬ 
tended,” said he, that many of the enumerated 
evils may be precluded, by not allowing the writers 
to proceed to India until they shall have reached a 
more advanced age than that at which they now 
usually embark; and by requiring them to undergo 
examinations in England, for the purpose of ascer¬ 
taining their proficiency in the branches of know¬ 
ledge necessary to the discharge of their duties in 
India.” He combats this by a variety of reasons, 
stated with great force and ingenuity. Among 
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these, the objections of parents stand proiniuently 
forward. It was to lie apjirehended, indeed, that 
many would object to the exjiense of bestowing- on 
their sons an education superior to tliat wliicdi liad 
formerly been required ; and thoui[>*h this does not 
a])])ear, the jvovernor-geiKU'al might probably (‘uter- 
taiii no small ])ortion of fear, that if his plan were 
not carried into edfeet, its place would not be siip- 
plif'd by any other: that no examination in I^ng*- 
laud would su])ersed(' the necessity for a college in 
India ; and that tlu' evils of the existing system would 
be continued witlujiit diminution. The fear of bcung 
disappointed in his favourite object of improving 
the character of the civil service jirobably o])erated 
to ])rompt the establishment of the college, without 
waiting for authority tVoni home. All the motive's 
assigned by the g(>vernor-geiK'ral undoubtedly o])e- 
rated upon his mind: but it is dilheult to sup])os(‘ 
that he did not ('utertain some dc'gree of desjxiir as 
te) the efliect of mere representations of the neces¬ 
sity of taking somc^ steps in a matter u])on which lu' 
felt deeply; and he may be jiresiimed to have che¬ 
rished aho])e that when the college was established, 
and actually in the course of realizing some of the 
beiK'fits ex])ected from it, no attc'inpt would lx* 
made to disturb its operation. 

The extent of knowledge to which the governor- 
general refers, as requisite to the duo ])erformance 
of the duties of a (*ivil servant, is very wide and 
comprehensive. It could scarcely be mastered at 
an age even considerably exceeding that at Mdiich 
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writers were ordinarily sent out, and some of its 
divisions, ethics and juris])rudence, are justly de¬ 
clared by him to be suited only to the ri|)ened 
intellects of maturer years. In what manner thc^ 
cultivation of such studies can best be promoted 
and advanced among the mem1)ers of the civil s(‘r- 
vice, it is difficult to determine; but it is ci'rtain 
that they arc not the proper studies of l)oyliood, 
and tliat tlie mind can mutlier In) streugtlieuiMl nor 
informed by urging u])on it exercises dis])ro])ortion(‘d 
to its state of develoj)ment. 

The sn])pression of the college added one fur¬ 
ther mortification to those' Avhicli tlu' govcTiior- 
general had already exjierienced ; but his design to 
return home at the ex})iratiou of a yi'ar from the 
time when he announced it Avas not carried into 
effect. The Court of Directors n'epiested him to 
prolong his stay for another year, aedvuowledging 
that, though they had differed from him in some 
material ])oints, it Avas im]>ossible not to be im¬ 
pressed by the zeal and ability Avhich he had dis- 
])]ayed in the general management of their affairs, 
and intimating a convictioTi that the interests of the 
Company would be essentially promoted by his 
yielding to their recpiest. Whether or not hoAATmld 
have complied, had India remained at ])(‘ace, cannot 
be knoAvn; but a state of affairs had arisen Avhich 
de])]*ived him of the o])])ortunity of returning with 
honour. He conse(juent]y remained to (‘liter ujxm 
a TieAv course of arduous and imjiortant service, 
Avhich must noAV lie folloAved. 
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The g’OYcriior-n^’CBeral liad l)een desirous of draw¬ 
ing* more closely the connection between the British 
government and the Beishwa. Ho had invited that 
prince to co-operate in the war against Ti])poo Sul¬ 
tan, and though the appeal was disregarded, he had 
]n’0])osed to bestow on the PeishwTi a i)ortion of the 
territory which thc^ British arms had cominered. 
Mo had been anxious to conclude a subsidiary treaty 
with the head of the Mahratta confederacy, but the 
nieasnre, though unn'mittingly ])U]*sued for a long 
p(n‘iod, had tailed. Throughout tliese negotiatioiis 
the Beislnva did not discredit the established cha¬ 
racter of his countrymen for pr<diciency in all the 
arts of evasive and dishonest policy. While scabbing 
to amuse the British agents by a series of illusory 
re]>rc'sentations, he was employed in endeavouring 
to detach the Nizam from his British ally, and to 
cnigage him in a (‘onfederacy against that ])ow(‘i* to 
which he was imh'bted for protection. At length, 
late in the year 1801 , the Peisliw a, being surrounded 
with dithculties from which he knew not how^ to 
extricate himself, signified his willingness to subsi¬ 
dize six battalions of British troops, on the condition 
that they should not be statioiicd wdthin his owti 
dominions, but be ])re])arcd at all times to act on 
his requisition, and for the payment he proposed to 
assign territory in lliiidostan. The proposal re¬ 
quired and received mature consideration. The 
Peislnva was obviously and not unnaturally anxious 
to surrender as small a ])ortion of power as possible. 
Me was awurc that the permanent establishment of 
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a British force at Poona would be fatal to his iiule- 
])endeiice—he therefore sought to keej) it at a dis¬ 
tance, exce])t in cases of emergency. In the opinion 
of the governor-general, he ])robabIy calculated that 
the knowledge of his a1)ility to coininand so power¬ 
ful a body of troops as that vhich he ])ropf)SC5d to 
subsidize Avould be suflicicmt to sup])ort his autho¬ 
rity and overawe those who miglit be dis])osc‘d to 
subv(‘rt it. As to the ])ortion of the tcu'ritory to Ih^ 
assigned for the ])ayment of the re(juired foj‘ce, it 
was simply stated to be in llindostan. From this 
intimation it was inferred that it was to be noilh oi' 
the INerbudda. There, however, the Peishwa [)os- 
sessed only a nominal authority, and the assigmiKait 
of territory, under such circiimstan(*(‘s, was very 
different to traiisfcu-ring its possi'ssion. It vas sus- 
jiected, also, that the territory might be seh'cted 
with a view to the reduction of the ])ow('r of Scindia 
or of llolkar, or oj* r(‘lieving the I\‘ishwa from the 
control excTcised oven* him ))y the former chief, 
which he had long felt a soi‘e burden, and that the 
mode by which this object was to be (Elected was 
by involving Scindia in aconti'st with thewBritish go¬ 
vernment. Tlierci wer(^ some other ])ro])osed condi¬ 
tions of inferior iin])()rtance, to which it is not nc^ces- 
sary to advc'rt. Tlie governor-general, on a review 
of the relative positions of th(‘ Peishwa, his nominal 
dependents, and the liritish government, deemed the 
proposal inadmissible witliout considerable modifi¬ 
cation; but then? were indications in the ])olitical 
horizon which disposed him to acquiesce in the re- 
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ijnired limitation as to tlic portion of tlie subsidiary 
forco, pi‘o\ided a ]('ss ol)joctionablo arrangement for 
tli(^ diseliarge of the subsidy could be effected. 
In didy, 1802, the British resident at Poona was 
instru(‘t(‘d to intimate that he Avas pr(‘pared to make 
a communication on the subject of tbe Peislnva’s 
pr()|)osal. Tlie IVisliwa received tlu^ iutimation 
Avith great indiffen‘nc(\ and niaiiifestc'd a remarkable 
absence of (*uriosity as to the goveiaior-geuei-al’s 
d(‘tennination. At last tlu^ affair aatis ojiened and 
the iu’o])osed arrangvment discussed, but with little 
n])])ar('nt probability of an early conclusion. The 
a])]u-oach of Uolkar, Avho aahs in arms against Scin- 
dia and his nominal liead, the IVisliwa, brought the 
negotiation to a crisis. On the 2erd of October 
Ilolkar encam[)('d Avithin a short distance of IVona. 
On the 25th an action took place between his army 
and the combined force of the IkdshAva and Scindia. 
Th(‘ IV'islnva, to lu^ ])re])ar('d foj* the event, Avhat- 
ever it might be, moved out of the city attended 
by tlu^ standard of the em]nre, and at the same 
time (lisjiatched his minister to the British re¬ 
sident Avith an instrument under the prince’s seal, 
declaring his consent to subsidize the proposed 
number of troo])S, and engaging, for their subsist¬ 
ence, to cede to the Comjiaiiy territory in Guzerat 
or in the southern quarters of his dominions, yielding 
an annual revenue of twenty-six lacs. The minister, 
at the time of presenting this instrument, gave the 
British resident the fullest assurance that it was the 
Peishwa’s intention and meaning, that a general de- 
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fcnsive alliance should be concluded between him¬ 
self and the Coni[)any, on the basis of the treaty of 
Hyderabad. Tlie resident deemed it exj>cdieiit, 
under tlie circumstances, immediately to suj^ji^est to 
the governments of Madras and .Bombay the neces¬ 
sity of ])reparing a body of troops at each presideiu^y, 
for the eventual su])])ort of the IVishwa’s govern¬ 
ment. He made a similar a])p1ication to tlu^ resi¬ 
dent at Hyderabad, vitli a view to the service of a 
considerable detachment from the subsidiary force 
stationed there. Tliese ])rej>arations w(a*enot lU'ed- 
less. The battle, which had comnnuiced at half¬ 
past nine in the morning, ended about mid-day, when 
victory nested with IToIkar, a result to l)e attributed 
in a great degree to his own desj)erate elforts. The 
Peishwa fled with a body of cavalry to the fort of 
Singurh. The Com]mny’s resident, Colonel Close, 
remained at Poona, and the Jh*itish flag, which wavcul 
cons])icuously at his quarters, commanded the re¬ 
spect of all parties. 

The engagement of the Peishwa had been trans¬ 
mitted without delay to the governoi-general, who 
ratified it on the day of its arrival. Orders were 
at the same time issued to the governments of Ma¬ 
dras and Boml)ay, and to the ivsident at Hyderabad, 
confirming the requisitions of Colonel Close for the 
assemblage of troops. The Peishwa, ((uitting Rai- 
gurh, procc^eded to Mhar, whence he dispatched 
letters to the Bombay government, re(jiu‘sting that 
sliij)s might bo sent to convey him and his followers 
to that presidency. Alarmed by the advan(*(‘ of 
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some of Ilolkar’s troops, he soon after fled to Se- 
veiTidrooiv, wliero he resided for some time under pro¬ 
tection of the fort. A British ship finally convc'yed 
him to Bassein, where he arrived on the IGth of 
Dec'omher, attended by a small escort of about a 
hundred and tliirty followers. 

Th(' British resident remained at Poona for some 
time after the departure of the Beishwa, and had 
si^veral coidereiices of an ap])arent]y friendly eljarac- 
ter with llolkar. The object of that (*hi(d‘ was to 
obtain ])ossession of tlie ])C‘rson of the l\*ishwa, and 
use tlie name and autljority of thc‘])riuce, as Scindia 
liad ])reviously done, for Ids own pur])oses. To this 
end lie was desirous of having tlie support of the 
Itritish government, and he invited the resident to 
undertake the task of offi‘cting an accommodation 
for him with the IVisliwa. Coloiud Close referred 
him to the governor-general; and with some difii- 
culty obtained permission to depart. He arrived at 
Pombay on tlie 8rd of l^ecember. On the Gth he 
re<adved a communication from the governor-general, 
a])proving of the arrangements into which he had 
entered. On tlie arrival of the Beishwa at Bassein 
Colonel Close waited on the prince, and the neces¬ 
sary ste])S were commenced for the conclusion 
of a definitive treaty. Some difference existed as 
to the tcu’ritoi'ies to be assigned for the pay of the 
subsidiary force, Imt it was teiminated by the 
IVishwa suddenly and unexpectedly signifying his 
assent to the surrender of those on which the Bri¬ 
tish resident had insisted. On the last day of the 
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year 1802 tlie treaty was signed and sealed; and 
the counterj)art, duly ratified by thc^ governor- 
general, was shortly afterwards transmitted to the 
IVishwa. 

This document a\:is of great length, comprising no 
ie^^'er than nineteen articles. It dc‘clared the friends 
and enemies of (‘ither of the contra(*ting parties, 
friends and (‘iuTnic‘s of l)otl), and confirnuMl all former 
treaties and agreenumts ladween the two states not 
contrary to tlu‘ tenor of the new oiu'. It provided 
for the joint exertions oi'both, to defend the rights or 
redress the wi-ongs of eitlnn-, or ottlunr r(‘sp(‘cti\e de- 
])endents or allies ; and this provision was ibllowed by 
an cexplanatory addition, declaring that the 15ritish 
government Avoiild never jxTinit any ])ower or state 
whatever to <*ommit with impunity any act of un¬ 
provoked hostility or aggression against the rights 
and territories of the IVashwa, but would at all 
times maintain and defend them, in tlu^ sanu* man¬ 
ner as the j‘ights and territori(‘S of the Company. 
The subsidiary forcc^ was to consist of six thousand 
regular native infantry, with the usual ])roportion of 
field-})ieces and iMiropcxin artillerymen attacljed, 
and the })ro])cr eciuipment of AMirlike store's and 
auimunition, and it was to be ])ernianently stationed 
within the Peislnva’s dominions. This hist [)oint 
was an important dej)arture from thc^ ])lan ])ro- 
posed by the Peishw^a, and to which the governor- 
general was ])repared, if necessary, to consent: but 
the concession was not extorted by the force of cir¬ 
cumstances ; it had been yielded by the Peishwa at 
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Poona, and before liis fortune bad taken the iin- 
faYoiiral)le turn wliicli led to bis flight. A succeed¬ 
ing artudc ])ro\ided for tbe cession of territory, 
dcscrib('d in a scbedule attacbed to tbe treaty tor 
tbe ])aynient of tlie subsidiary force; and anotber 
proyided for excbangc of territory, sbould it at a 
fill lire ])(‘riod ajipi'ar desirable. Tlie total annual 
ex])ense of tb(‘ force Avas estimated at tAyenty-fivo 
lacs—the estimated yabu‘ of tbe lands ceded AA^as 
tAAenty-six lacs, tlK‘ additional lac being intended to 
nK'(‘t ]H)Ssi])l(^ de^i<*i(Mu*i(^s—an arrangement, tbe cx- 
pedi(au*y of wbicb Avill be dioiied liy none Aybo baA^e 
bad op])ortunity of observing tbe Avide dittereiice 
Avbicb, in mattm-s of Indian revenue, ordinarily 
exists b(‘tAAe(‘ii estimates and realizations. By tbe 
iK'xt arti(d(\ dc'signed to avmt a collision of aiitbo- 
rities and claims, it A\as stipulated that orders sbould 

I) (‘ given jbr admitting the Company’s ofbcers to the 
charge of tbe ceded districts as soon as it should lie 
signified that they Avere prepared to take it; that all 
collections made by tbe l\dsbA\"a’s ofbcers betAAeen 
tlie date of tlu^ ti-eaty and tlie jieriod of tbe Com- 
jiany’s taking possession sbould be carried to the 
credit of tbe latter; and all claims to balance on 
account of antecedent periods be considered void. 
All forts Avithin tbe ceded districts Avere to be given 

II] ) witbout injury or damage, and AAitb their equip¬ 
ment of ordnance stores and jirovisions. Grain, 
and all articles of consumption, and provisions, and 
all sorts of materials for Avearing ajqiarel, together 
Avitb tbe necessary numbers of cattle, horses, and 
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camels, required for the subsidiary force, were to be 
entirely exempted from duties—the commaiiding 
officer and tlie officers of tlie force were to be 
treated in all resj)ects in a manner suited to the 
dignity and greatness of both states.” Tlu^ force 
was to be at all times ready to execute services of 
importance, such as the protection of the IVishwa’s 
person, the overawing and chastisement of rebels, or 
suj)pression of disturbances in his dominions, and diu^ 
correction of his subjects and dependents A\ho might 
withhold payment of the just claims of the state ; 
but it was not to be em})loyed on trifling occasions, 
nor in a variety of ways which wca-e emunun-ated. 
The negotiation f>f this treaty afforded op])ortnnity 
for relieving Surat from certain Mahratta claims, 
which had been a source of nuich xexation and dis¬ 
pute, and it was not neglected. Thc‘se claims wc‘re 
to be abajidoned on consideration of th(‘ surnaidm*, 
on the ])art of the Com})any, of land, tlu' revenue of 
which should be equal to the annual (‘stimatial value 
of the Mahratta tribute. Some similar claims in 
other ])laces were to be extinguished in the saim^ 
maniKU’. The ailicle with r(‘gard to tlu^ c‘m])loy- 
ment of Eurojieans by the l\-ushwa was far less 
stringent than that inserted in other engagements 
of like character between the Ilritish government 
and its allies. In jilace of stijnilating for the en¬ 
tire exclusion of Europeans and Americans fi'om 
the service of the Peishwa, the treaty, after re¬ 
citing that it had been usual for that prince to 
(Tilist and retain in his service Europeans of' dif- 
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ferent eoiiiitries, provided that, in the event of 
war l)real\ing out between the English and any 
European nation, and of discovery being made 
that any Europeans in the 1‘eishwas service be¬ 
longing to such nation at war with the English 
should have meditated injury towards their govern¬ 
ment, or have entered into intrigues hostile to tlieir 
interests, such persons were to be discliarged, and 
not sufliered to reside within the Peishwa’s domi¬ 
nions. The following article restrained the IVdshwa 
from committing any act of aggression against the 
Company’s allies or dependents, or against any of 
tlie ])rincipal bran(*]ies of the Mahratta cmipire, or 
against any power whatever; and bound him to 
abide 1)y the Company’s award, should differences 
arise. Two other articles, which referred to (exist¬ 
ing disputes witli various ])arties (tlie Mahrattas 
wewe never without a standing array of dis])utes 
with every Indian jiower), gave to the Comjiany tlie 
right of arbitration, and ph^dged tlu' Peishwa to obe¬ 
dience. In the event of war, the Peishwa engag(‘d, 
in addition to four battalions of the subsidiary force, 
to aid the Company immediately with six thousand 
infantry and ten thousand horse from his own 
troojis, and, with as little delay as ])ossible, to bring 
into the field the whole force which he might be 
able to sup]dy from his dominions. The Company, 
on the other hand, engaged to employ against the 
common enemy the largest force which they might be 
able to furnish, over and above the iiuniber of the 
subsidiary troojis. When war might appear probable. 
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the Peishwa was to j)rovi(le stores and other aids in 
his frontier garrisons, lie Avas neither to coininence 
nor ])iirsuc negotiation with any power Avhatever 
without rivinG: notice and entering!: into eonsulta- 
tion Avith the Coin])any’s government. While Ids 
external relations Avere thus restrained, the rights 
preserved to him in his oAvn dominions Avere most 
ample. The Com])any disclaimed all concern Avith 
the PeisliAva’s children, relations, subjects, or ser¬ 
vants, with respect to Avhom his highness Avas de¬ 
clared to he absolute. The* subsidiary force Averc' 
to be em])loyed, if necessary, in su])])ressing disturb¬ 
ances in the ceded districts; and if disturbances 
should arise* in the Peishwa’s territories, the Ilritisli 
government, on his reqiiisitiom Aven* to direct such 
of the Com])any’s troo])S as should be most conve¬ 
niently stationed for the pur]>ose to assist in (jiK'Hing 
them. The concluding article, in Oriental fashion, 
declared that the* treaty should last as long as the 
sun and the moon should endure. 

The conclusion of this treaty is to be regarded as 
an im])ortant stej) in the extension of the salutary 
influence of the British government in India. The 
formation of such an engagement had long been 
anxiously desired; but the hope of success, rep(*at- 
edly entertained, had been so often defeated that it 
grew faint. The internal disputc‘s of tlu^ Mahratta 
confederacy at last aflbrded an opportunity, Avhich Avas 
im])roved both by the governor-general and the resi¬ 
dent at Poona with admirable tact and })romptncss. 
If the terms were not such as Avere ij) all res])ects 
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to be desired, they were the best that could be ob¬ 
tained. To have deferred tlie conclusion of the treaty, 
in the ho])c of improving them, might have been to 
lose tlie only o])])ortunity which had ever offered for 
negotiating with a chance of success. The Peisliwa, 
indeed, was ])owerless in himself; but he was not 
compellcMl to choose the 13ritish government for his 
cham])ion. lie might hawc thrown himself into 
th(' arms of either Scindia or llolkar. He WTmld 
then, it is true, have enjoyed but the imu’e shadow 
of authority; but he might have preferred that the 
substance should be possesscal by a Mahratta, rather 
than an European })Ower. It was certainly dan¬ 
gerous to risk this. Most important was it, not 
only that the IVishwa should become attached to 
the British government by the bond of a subsidiary 
alliance, but that this should be elf('ctc‘d without 
(k'lay. The Peisliwa, too, had expressed a desire to 
])lace himself altogethei* in the power of the English, 
by taking refuge at Bombay. Ilis application had 
not been complied Avith ; but it was an expression 
of confidence in the cliaracter of the British govern¬ 
ment which called for a suitable return. He had 
pledged himsc‘lf, before dc‘])arting from Poona, to 
receive a subsidiary force, and to make a cession of 
territory to defray the c'xpcTise. ITieso imjiortant 
j)oints being secured, the British government, in re¬ 
fraining to take advantage of tlu' fallen fortunes of 
the prince, pursuc'd a policy at once Bise and ge¬ 
nerous. 

In conformity with the suggestions of Colonel 
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Close, confirmed by tlie governor-general, the wliole 
of the subsidiary force stationed in the territories 
of the Nizam, amounting to something more than 
eight thousand three hundred men, marched from 
Hyderabad at the close of the month of February, and 
on the 25th of Marcli reached the town of IViraindah, 
situate on the western frontier of the Nizam’s do¬ 
minions, about a hundred and sixteen miles from 
Poona. The siilisidiary force was accom])anied by 
six thousand of the Nizam s disciplined infantry, 
and about nine thousand cavalry. At Madius l^ord 
Clive prejiared for carrying out the views of the 
governor-general. On the 27th of February he 
instructed General Stuart, tluai ])r(\S(ait with the 
army on the frontier of Mysore, to ado]>t the iK‘ces- 
sary measures for the march of the Britisli troo])s 
into the Mahratta tc‘rritorv, leaving it to the judg¬ 
ment of the general to determine the amount of 
force necessary to bo detacdied for the pur|>ose. 
The choice of a cuinmander Lord Clive did not 
delegate to another. He selected for the command 
Major General Wellesley, who, in addition to his 
military (daims, had acquired in Mysore miudi local 
knowledge that could not fail to be eminently use¬ 
ful, and by his cam])aign against Dhoondia Waugh, 
had established among the Mahratta chieftains a 
high degree of rejmtation and influence. The de¬ 
tachment made by General Stuart consisted of ojie 
regiment of Euro})ean and three regiments of mitive 
cavalry, two regiments of Euro])ean and six batta¬ 
lions of native infantry, with a due ])ro])ortion of 
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artillery. It amounted to nearly ten thousand men, 
and to this force was added two thousand five hun¬ 
dred of the llajah of Mysore’s horse. It is im])os- 
sible to advert to this without referring to one ad¬ 
vantage of the conquest of Seringajiatam, and the 
subsequent treaty which the movement of the 
trooi)S under General Wellesley brijigs to notice. 
For the first time in the wars of Great IJritain witli 
the native states were the ])ower and resources of 
M ysore brought to the assistance of the Company’s 
government. llitJierto that state had been a source 
of uncc\asing danger and alarm. The policy of the 
Mar(piis Wellesley had converted it into a valuable 
accession of strength. 

General Wellesley commenced his march from 
llurryliur, on the frontier of Mysore, on the 9th of 
March, and crossed the Toombuddra river on the I2th. 
The march of the liritish troo])s through the soutluTJi 
division of the Teishwa’s territories had the edect of 
rc'storing a degree of ])eace which the country rarely 
expc'innced. The chieftains and jagheerdars, whose 
]>etty diderences had previously kept the districts 
o])])ressed by them in a state of constant warfare 
and outrage, suspended their contests for a time, 
awed by the presence of a commander whose name 
im])osed terror on all disturbers of the peace. Most 
of them joincal the British army in support of the 
cause of the Beishwa. Among the number were 
several who had incurred that prince’s dis])leasure, 
and who hoped that the influence of the British go¬ 
vernment, exercised in acknowledgment of their 
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services, mi^ht be sufficient to restore them to 
favour. On the 15th of April Genera] Wellesley 
effected a junction with the force from Hyderabad. 
As he proceeded, the advanced detachments of Holkar 
retreated before him, and on his ai)proach to l^oona 
the chieftain liimself retired from that place to 
Chandoor, a town about a hundred and thirty miles 
distant, leaving* at Poona a garrison of fifteen liun- 
dred men. Under these circumstanct‘S, it was not 
deemed necessary to advance to Poona all the troops 
at his disposal, and as the country was much ex¬ 
hausted and a great dc'ficiency of forage })revaile(h 
it was not advisable. Gcnjeral Wellesley, therefore, 
determiiKai so to distribute his troo]is that tlie wliole 
might procure forage and subsistence', but at tlje 
same time to ix'serve the power of readily forming a 
junction, should such a step l)e desirable. Coloiu'l 
Stevenson, with the' Ilydei*abad force, was or¬ 
dered to march to (Jardoor, to leave mxir that 
place, and within the Nizam’s dominions, all that 
])rince’s troo])s, and to place himsdf, with the Pritish 
subsidiary force, in a ])osition on the Beemah river, 
towards Poona, near its junction vith tlu' Mota 
Mola river. 

General Wellesley continued his own march to¬ 
wards Poona by the road of Baramooty. He had 
received re]>eated intimations that it was intended 
to plunder and Imrn the city on the approach of the 
British troops. As this would have been an exjdoit 
perfectly in accordance with tlie Mahratta character, 
th(^ prevalent belief was by no means improbable. 
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The Peislnva, alarmed for the safety of liis ca])ital 
and his fiimily, urgently solicited that some of his 
own troops might be dis])atched for their protection; 
but the Itritisli commander knew too well the cha¬ 
racter of those troops to act upon the suggestion. 
On the 18th of A])ril, it was ascertained that the 
Peishwa’s family had been removed to tlu' fortrc^ss 
of Saoghur, ti measure siij^posial to be ])re|)aratory 
to tlie destruction of the city. When this intcdli- 
genco was received, (General Wt'llesley was advanc¬ 
ing to the relic'f of Poona with tlu^ liritish cavalry. 
At night, on the l.Oth of A])ril, he commenced a 
march of forty miles, over a veiy nigged country 
and ihrongh a difficult pass. The next day saAv 
liim at the bead ot his cavalry before Poona, the 
whole distance travelh'd in tln^ ])rca*eding tbirty- 
two hours bcang sixty miles. Tlu' commander of 
Ifolkar’s force' in Poona, on hearing of General 
Wellesley’s ap|)roach, precipitately (juitted the place 
vvitli his garrison, leaving to the English the easy 
duty of taking possc'ssion. A great jiaxt of the 
iidiabitants had ejuitted their homes aiid fil'd to 
the hills during tln^ occipiation of llolkar. Tlie 
few that ri'maiiu'il manifestc'd great yileasnrc' at tlu' 
arrival of the English troops, and those who had 
fled gave cvidciice of the confidence to which th(^ 
change gave birth by returning to their homes and 
nisuniing the exercise of their usual occujiations. 
While General Wellesh'y Avas on his inarch, jirepara- 
tions had been making at liombay for the n'turmof 
tlu' Peislnva to his capital. From the' time Avhen 
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lie took u]) Ills residence at Bassein, lie had, at his 
own request, been attended by a British guard. 
This force was now considerably augmented, and, 
being ])laced under the command of Colonel Murray, 
formed the jiriiice’s escort on his march back to the 
capital, wlience he liad so recently made an ignomi¬ 
nious flight. On the 27th of A])ril he left Basseiii, 
attended by the Ib'itish resident. Colonel ('lose ; on 
the I3th of May he took his seat on the musnud in 
his palace at T\)oua, amidst the roar of (*aunon from 
the British camp, echoed from all the jiosts and foi-ts 
in the vicinity. 

The accession of the jirincipal Mahratta states to 
the great confederation, of which the liritisli govci‘n- 
ment in India was the head, had been an object 
which the governor-general liad long and strenuously 
laboured to eflect. llis efforts, so long tind so often 
frustrated, had at length succt'oded va ith ri'gard to tlu; 
child’ authority in the Mahratta confedc'racy, and the 
Peishwa was now the subsidiary ally of the English. 
To conciliate Scindia, the resourc(\s of diplomacy had 
b(^en tried, almost as jierseveringly as they had been 
used to win the IVishvva, but with no better success 
than had attended their exercise with the latter 
chief, before thc^ impending loss of every vestige of 
power led him to seek, in a British alliance, the 
means of deliverance from the ambitious de])endents 
who were anxious to take charge of his ]>erson and 
authority. Scindia had met the overtures of the Bri¬ 
tish resident civilly, but evasively. The turn wliich 
alfairs had taken seemed to warrant tlu^ ho])(‘ of a 
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different issue—a hope corroborated by a letter wliich 
Scindia addressed to tlu' governor-gencrab after the 
flight of the Feishwa from his capital. In this com¬ 
munication Scindia announccMl his march from On join 
towards the Dcu'can, for the declared purpose of re¬ 
storing order and trancpiillity in tliat quarter, and 
ex])ressed a desire tliat, in considiu-ation of the 
fri(uidship subsisting between the Fritisli govcuTi- 
ment and tlu' Feishwa, and of the relation in whicli 
Scindia stood to liotli, as guarantcv to tlie treaty of 
Salbye, the form(*r would, in concert and concur¬ 
rence with him, rcaider the corroboration of the 
foundations of attachment and union, and the main¬ 
tenance of th(^ obligations of friendslii]) and regard, 
with rc^spect to bis highness tla^ Fcashwa, as hereto¬ 
fore, and conformably to (‘xisting engagements, tlu^ 
objects of its attention.” This was suHiciently vague ; 
but it was not more' vagiu' than the geiu‘rality of 
Mahratta communications. If it (*ould b(^ n^garded 
as bearing any meaning, it was to bc^ umh'rstood as 
a call u])on the llritish governnuait to aid in th(‘ 
restoration of the Feishwa to the musnud at Foona. 

A few days aft(‘r tlie conclusion of the treaty of 
Fassein, Colonel Close addressed a l(d.ter to Scindia, 
announcing that engagements of a deffensive natun^ 
had been formcal between tlu' Fritish govc^rnnuMit 
and the Feishwa; and that, agreeably to the tenor 
of those engagements, a F^ritish force would Ik* 
stationed within the Feisliwa’s dominions. Tn making 
this communication, Coloiud Close* (‘xpr(‘ss(*d his 
ho])e that Scindia would co-op(*rat(‘ with the liritish 
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- of tlio Pcasliwa, and restore tJie })rinc(‘ to the (‘x- 

ereiso of his authority at lV)ona. The answer of 
Scindia was satisfactory, as fiir as any Mahratta an¬ 
swer could he satisfactory. It was in the followino- 
terms:—T have heen favoured with your acce])t- 
ahl(^ letter, intimatino' that, as the relations of friend- 
shi]) had lon^* subsistcal l)etw(^en the Peishwa Sail) 
Bahaudiir and the English Company Pahaudnr, en¬ 
gagements of a dcdensive kind were concluded be¬ 
tween the two states; and that accordingly, Avitli a. 
vi(nv'to the occurrcaices that had taken place at l\)ona, 
the Nabob Covernor-deneral Bahaudur had deter- 
ruiiKal to forward a British force to that (piarter, to 
tlio end that, with my concurrence and co-o])eration, 
the refra(*tory may be brought to |)unishni(‘nt. l\ly 
fih'ud, in truth, th(' ancient relations of IVituidship 
and union wliieli hold 1)etY(‘en the dillerent circars 
rcajiiinal sucli a design and su(*h a (‘o-ojxu-ation. iMy 
army, which has also marcdied from Oujein towards 
th(‘ J)ec(‘an, with a vi(^w to lay the dust of (*ommo- 
tion and (*hastis(i the disr(\^])(ahful, crossed the Ncu- 
budda, nnd(Tha])])y aus])ices, on the Stli of February, 
and will shortly reacli lioorharnponx My friend 
Colonel Collins, who, agreeably to the orders of his 
excellency the most nol)le the governor-general, has 
left Furru(‘kabad for this ([uarter, may be ex])ected 
to join me in a few days. Inasmuch as the conceiais 
of the different circars are on(% and admit of no dis¬ 
tinction, on the arrival of my tonnes at Boorham])ore, 

1 shall without r(‘s(u*v(‘ make you a(*(|uainted with 
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tljc‘ measures wliieli sliall be* resolved on ibr tlie 
arrauf>i‘in('nt and adjustment of affiiirs.” Tlu^ l(‘tter 
eoneluded with some expressions of piety, very 
edifyiuj^' from a Mahratta, but not necessary to be 
(|uotc‘d. 

Tlie mission of Colonel Collins, referrinl to in tlu^ 
above letter, liad its orii^'in in instructions forwardc‘d 
by the governor-giuieral to that otlicer soon after 
tl)(' Pc'isbvva had consc'iited to entcu* into a sul)si- 
(liary alliaiua' with the Com])any. Colonel Collins 
a(*(*oi‘din<i^ly |)r(Ha‘(*ded to th(‘ cam]) of Sciudia at 
l}oorhamj)or(‘. ()n Iiis way lu^ r(‘(*ei vchI a l(*tter from 
Cf)lon(‘l (dos(‘, a])|)rizini>’ him of the conclusion of 
tli(^ tri'aty of Ihissc^in, aud of th(‘ fact tliat S(*iudia 
bad been iiifbrnu'd of it. Tb(‘ first communication 
made l)y Colonel Collins afler his arj ival in Scindia’s 
cam]), tlier('for(\ announciMl tlii' lh‘itish oflici‘r's 
know](‘(|oe of tli(‘se c^vcaits, and his autbority to 
entiu* into (ai<>’ai>'('nuMits with Sciudia similar to 
tbost‘ which had l)een coJiclud(‘d with tln‘ Peisbwa. 
Sciudia, in r('])ly, rtderrc'd tbe discussion of tlu^ im¬ 
portant ])oiuts of this communication to ])(‘rsonal 
confenuua'; l)ut tbe o|)])ortunity foi* tbus discussin^^* 
tlnmi was lon<»' in ari'ivino\ At hui^th a meidJng' 
took place, when the* Piritish n^sident statc‘d tlu^ 
obj(‘cts of his mission to be tbrindbld: to concert 
with Sciudia the most effectual means of rc'storing 
and securiint tranquillity in tlu^ De(a*an ; to offer to 
tliat chief the mediation of tbe Ih’itish government 
Ibr tbe purpose of idfiadinga reconciliation between 
bim and ]I(dkar; and to make to bim a tender 
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of lulmissioii to tlie general defensive alliance on 
terms similar to those which had been accepted by 
the Peishwa. It was answered, on the part of Scin- 
dia, that the important nature of these proposals 
called for mature deliberation, and that time was 
necessary for the purpose. The conference here 
terminated. Five <lays afterwards, one of Scindia s 
ministcTs attemhal the resident to convey to him 
the results of the consideration which had been 
bestowed on his ])roposalH. To tlie hist it was 
answered, with true Mahratta ambiguity, that for 
the Jiritish goyernnient to concert Avitli Scindia the 
most eHectual means of restoring and securing tran- 
(piillity in the Deccan A\as conformable to the rela¬ 
tions of friendshi}) subsisting bot\v(‘en the two 
states—to tlu' se(a)nd, ‘‘ that the alfairs of the 
families of Scindia and IJolkar had been one and 
the same iVoiu father to son ; that heretofore dif- 
ferencc‘S had arisen between them, but that these 
didenmces had always been adjusted by themselves.’'’ 
'I\) the third of Colonel Collins’s [H'ojiosals the an¬ 
swer was, that Scindia, being guarantee to the treaty 
of Salbye, had been surprised at the conclusion of 
the defcaisive alliance* between the Pt'islnva and the 
Pritish government without his knowledge; that, 
aft(*r a ])ersonal conference with the Peishwa, he 
should be ajiprized of the real state of circumstances, 
and should then act in such a manner as might be 
suitable and propc'r. It will be unnecessary to 
M ast(* time on the answers to the tirst and second of 
Colonel Collins’s suggestions: they are mere ordi- 
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iRiry s])ecinieiis of tlie oasterii art of puttiog' together 
words for tlu^ ear alone, not for the nnderstanding. 
The tliird may justify sonic examination. Altliongh 
Seindia now declarcTl that lie had been surjirised at 
tile eoncdnsion of the defensive alliance between the 
ihitish goATMTiment and the l\‘ishwa without his 
knowledge, it is to be renienilienHl that he had tex- 
pressed no surprise when, sonu^ time befor(‘, the 
sime fact had bcT'ii communicated to him by Colonel 
Clos{‘. Advcading, in his answer to this arrangement, 
to the conse<|U(‘nt movement of a Jlritisli force, and 
to the recpiest for his co-o|)(n-ation, he had said that 
‘‘ the ancient relatiims of fricaidship and union which 
hold betw('en the dillerent circars required such a 
design and such a co-o])eration.'’'^' This language 
does not ne(*(^ssarily imjily his ajqiroval of the treaty 
It is, iK*(*ording to Mahratta custom, ada])ted to rc‘- 
<*eive almost any interjiretation whi(di it might be 
('onvenient to ])nt njion it; but if it ex])resses no 
ajiprobation, it certainly indicat(‘S no surprise; and 
if Seindia were sincere' in his siibseipient avowal of 
this feeling, it must be comdnded that while, in all 
oth(*r jiersons, surjirise is the instantaneous result of 
some unexpectc'd discovery, in the Mahratta. chief 
it required a considerable S])ace of time to mature 
and bring it forth, llis com])laint, that a treaty to 
Avhich he was guarantee had been set aside without 
his knowledge, was as frivolous as his allectation of 
surprise was unwarranted. Seindia had no interest 
in tlie treaty—at least he had ostensibly no interest 
* See page 292. 
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ill it. llis oflice of guarantee, so long as it con¬ 
tinued, bound him to enforce its observance upon 
both tlie parties for whose benefit the engagement 
was contracted ; ])ut it certainly gave him no autho¬ 
rity to ]ireveiit their making any additional engage- 
nuaits, or even abrogating the original treaty by 
mutual consent. The only effe(‘.t of such measures 
with rc'gard to Iiim Avould be to release him from 
the obligation of c‘nfor(*ing, in Ids capacity of gua¬ 
rantee, tlie stipulations of thc‘ treaty which had 
bec'u modified or annulled. To discuss the nature 
of tlu^ relation subsisting betwiTai the Teishwa and 
those child’s who acknowledged him as their head 
would be idle, because no satisfactory conclusion 
(umld be attained; but if any point connected Avith 
it b(^ clear, it is the right of the TeishAva to bind 
himself by treaty Avithont consulting the inferior 
chiefs. Scindia Avas not a ])arty to the treaty of 
Salbye, and he had no claim to l)e a party to any 
neAv t]*eaty. If, howiwer, he Avere aiixious to form 
an alliance Avith the Ihitish government, the oj)por- 
tunity Avas aiforded him. He, indeed, thought that 
the new treaty was injurious to his interest, and so 
it was, l)y taking thc‘ PeisliAAti out of his 1 )ovatu-. 
Ihit till' poAver Avhich he had exercised Avas an usur[)- 
ation unsanctioned by thc‘ avoAved principles of the 
Mahratta confederacy. All indeed Avithin that con¬ 
federacy was usur])ation ; but the Avhole question 
may be reduced to vcny sim]>le elements: if the 
theory of the Mahratta assoiaation were to be 
uphelih Scindia Avas a dependent of the PeisliAva, and 
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liis attempts to establish liis own authority on tlie ruin 
of that of liis superior were little if at all short of trea¬ 
son ; if the theory were to be discarded, and Scindia 
to be viewed as an independent ])rince, seeking* to ad ¬ 
vance his own ends by subjugating another to his will, 
tlie right of the latter to seek the means of escape?, and 
the right of a neighbouring state to afford those means, 
ar(' indis])utal)ly clenr. The (a)urse of events was 
unfavourable to tlu^ view s of Scindia, but he had not 
tlK» slightest ground for r(‘asona])le comj)laint. liis 
intimation of the necessity of a ])ersonal conlerence 
with the lV‘ishwa im])li(‘d eilliei* a doul)t of the 
truth of the re])i*esenlations made* by the^ agents of 
the* Ilritish goveriimemt, or an intention to e)bstruct 
tlie ])rogi*C‘Ss ol* the* ne‘W^ arrange*me*nts. Te) in¬ 
dicate* sue*li a dou1)t was e)(re?usive to the 1 British 
government—^to entertain such an intention was the* 
juvliminary to a state of hostility. Some? of these 
])oints Avere* pressed on the notice of Scinelia and 
his ministe'rs by Colonel Collins, and he* succe‘ed(*(h 
aftei* a time*, in drawing from the ediief a decla¬ 
ration ujje\am]de‘d pe‘rhaps in the annals of Mah- 
ratta dijdomacy for exjdicitness. Seundia neiw stated 
that he* coulel not give a, dee*ide‘d answer te) the ])ro- 
j)e)sals of the Britisli geivernmeait till afteu* a con¬ 
ference? Avhie*h lie pre)pe)sed tei hold, not with the 
Peishwa hiinse*lf, but with an age‘ui eif that jirince*, 
wlieise arrival he expected; but he added, that he 
had ne) inteiitiem whatever te) eibstruct the coniple- 
tie)U e)f the arrangements lately conclueleel lietween 
the reisliAva and the British geivernment; that, 
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on the contrary, it was his wish to improve the 
friendship at ])reseiit subsisting l)ctweeii the Peishwa, 
the Pritisli government, and Ids own state. Not¬ 
withstanding these favourable feelings, Seindia ma¬ 
nifested a strong dislike to the march of the British 
troo])S to Poona, and he reciuested that orders 
might be issued to sto]) tliem. lie preferred that 
the city should rcmiain in possession of llolkar 
rather than be delivered by the interpositio]! of a 
Pritisli force. At the ])eriod wluui this reasonable 
riHjuest was made, no orders could have been 
issued in time to ])revent the march of (icneral 
Wellesley to lV)ona—it is needless to add that, 
even had tinu' iienuitted, no such orders would have 
been issiual. 

In addition to the inferences to b(^ drawn from 
tlie conduct of Seindia and his ministers, other 
grounds for suspc'cting their intentions existed. On 
the day on which Colonel Collins joined the chief¬ 
tain’s camp, he received intelligence that a con¬ 
federacy between Seindia and otlier Midiratta chiefs, 
lor ])urposes hostile to the British interests, was 
in course of arrangement. Seindia s prime minis¬ 
ter ]jad been dej)uted on a mission to the Rajah 
of Berar. Another confidential servant was dis¬ 
patched to the Peishwa, to remonstrate, as it was 
believed, against the treaty of Bassein, and vakeels 
from llolkar arrived in Scindia’s camp for the pur- 
]) 0 se of effecting an adjustment of their differences. 
The deportment of Scindia’s ministers towards the 
British resident became intemperate and offensive. 
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and early in May that cliief luarclied troiii tlie vici¬ 
nity of Boorliaiii])oro to meet tln^ Rajah of Rerar, 
who liad taken tlie field with a large army, lie, 
howcwcn% (‘X})res8ed a wish that the British resident 
should follow him, witli which Colonel Collins com¬ 
plied. 

The a'overnor-general had donl)t(‘d the existence 
of the alleged confederacy against the British go- 
\(M-ninent, and the grounds of doubt were not un- 
rc‘asonal)le. That Scindia and the Rajah of Berar 
should be dis])osed to reduce the IVishwa to a state 
of subserviency to their views might readily l)e 
believed ; but that tliey should venture, in carrying 
out such a |)laiR to provoke the hostility of the 
British government was scarcely credible. Hap[)ily, 
the governor-general did not suffer his doubts to 
overcome his caution, lie was struck by com])aring 
the apathy of Scindia, while Ilolkar was in undis¬ 
turbed ])Oss(‘ssion of the Peishwa’s ca])ital, with his 
renewed activity when that capital was about to be 
res(*u(al by a British force. Ho wisc^ly, therefore, 
deem(‘d it ne(*essary to instruct (Colonel Collins to 
remonstrate Avith Scindia, and to reejuire from him 
uiUM|uivocal evidence of friendly i]it(‘ntions; it being 
pointed out that the only satisfactory evidence would 
be his retirement to his dominions north of the 
Nerbudda. Scindia was further recpiired to disavow 
tlie imputation of being engaged in a confederacy 
with Holkar and the Rajah of Berar against the 
Ihjglish. A remonstrance Avas also addressed to 
the Rajah of Berar, which was follow ed by a second 
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- general receiving intelligence that the liajah had 

j)ut his army in motion for the purpose of meeting 
Scindia. 

Colonel Collins, on receiving his instructions, jiro- 
ceeded without delay to act u])on them. Having 
explaiiK'd at lengtli the treaty of Bassein, he de¬ 
manded whetluu’ it contained any thing at variance 
witli Scindia’s rights. One of the ministers an¬ 
swered tliat it di<l not, and Scindia himself con¬ 
firmed the acknowledgmmit. Colonel Collins tluai 
(‘laimed to be informed of the nature' and objects of 
the recent n€;gotiations among the Mahratta chiefs, 
lie Avas answered that Scindia had no intentioir to 
invade the dominions of either tlu' Nizam or tlu* 
1 V'ishwa ; but, on the resident urging the necessity of 
a, disavowal on the ])art of Scindia of any intention 
to disturb the treaty of Bassein, it Avas answered 
that Sea’ndia ceudd afford no satisfaction on that 
point until he had conferred Avith the Rajah of 
llerar. The resident continued to ])ress the points 
suggested by his instructions, re})resenting that the 
rcdusal of S(*india to afford satisfactory ex])lanation, 
combined Avith the unremitted prosecution of his 
military arrangements, Avould com])el the British 
government to adopt j>reeautionary measures u])on 
every ])art of Scindia’s frontier, and that the confir¬ 
mation of the rejiort of his accession to a confe¬ 
deracy against the British ])ower Avould lead to the 
immediate commencement of active hostilities. The 
chief, to whom the representation was addressed, 
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remained unmoved by it. He adhered to the silence 
wliicli lie had resolved to maintain as to his future 
intentions, and terminated the confereiK^o with this 
remarkable declaration :—“ After my int(‘rview with 
the Rajah of Herar, you shall know whetluT it will 
be pc‘ac(' or war.” Suspense was tlnis converted 
into certainty. S(*india was prepared to canbark in 
a war with the Tb’itish <>*ove]’nment if the Rajali ol‘ 
llerar would Join him. On the decision of tliat 
prince it r(\sted whether it should ])(‘ “ ])ea(*(' or 
war.” Scindia I'ad acknowled^’ed that he had no 
just grounds of I'XtM'ption to th(' trcnity of Rassian, 
but that tr(‘aty was, notwithstanding, to bc‘ {hr 
caus(‘ of involving the Mahratta (*ountri(‘s in all tlu* 
calamities of war if tlie Rajah of Ih'rar should stami 
firm. The insult offered to the British states by 
Scindias declaration, that stati' might jxadiaps 1 kiv(‘ 
alfordcal to despis(‘ wIkmi coining from a chied' of 
freed)ootc‘rs; but th(‘ jiositive dangeu* indicated (ould 
not hr disix^garded, and tlu' governor-gemeral ])ro- 
c(HMl(‘d witli ])roinplitade and vigour to [in^jiarc' for 
the* crisis which was obviously approaching. Jkdbrev 
however, adverting to the measurivs resoi-teal to for 
the pur])ose, it will Ihj convenient to follow the pro¬ 
ceedings at the cam])s of SeJndia and the Rajah of 
Berar so long as negotiation was maintained with 
them by tlu^ English authorities. On the 4th of 
June the meditateal meeting between those two 
(diiefs took jilacc at Mulkapor*e, on the frontier of 
the Nizam’s dominions; but on that occasion 
nothing ])assed beyond the ex(diang<‘ of the usual 
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ceremonies. On tlie 8tli a long conference took 
])lace, and on the following day Colonel Collins re¬ 
minded Scindia of liis ])romise to give an e^xplicit 
answer after liis interview with the Rajah of J^erar. 
The reply of Scindia was as usual evasive ; and on the 
subject being more formally jwessed upon him tliree 
days afterwards, the necessity of another conf(‘r(mce 
was assigned as a reason foi* the dcday of a decided 
answer. Tlie Rajah of I)erar, in answer to repre¬ 
sentations mad(‘ to him by tlie British resident, 
referred in like manner to an intended conference, 
in which not only Scindia and himself were to en¬ 
gage, but also Holkar, whose name was now, for the 
hrst time, introduced as a jiarty necessary to be con¬ 
sulted in deciding the (piestion of war or peace witli 
the fhiglish. This suggestion seemed to jiostpoiu^ the 
decision iinhdinitidy, as llelkar was at a great distance 
from Mulka])or(‘. S(*india siilisecpiently intimat(‘d a 
wish tliat the I’esident sliould ])ay a visit to the 
Rajali of Jh'rar, and Colonel Collins, in consecjuence, 
re(]uested the Rajah to apjioint a day for receiving 
him. The Rajah declined to a])point any day, and 
appeared anxious to disjiense with the proposed visit. 
As it could not be doubted that Scindia was ac¬ 
quainted with the Rajah’s feedings, and that whem 
he made the suggestion lu^ well knew what recej)- 
tion awaited the jiroposal. Colonel Collins justly con- 
(duded that he had been wantonly exjiosed to insult, 
and intimated his intention to retire from Scindia’s 
camp. lie was entreated to jiostpone his de])artur(‘ 
for six days, and he consented. He was further ad- 
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Blitted to an aiidieiiee of the Itajah of Berar, but tlie 
Ilajali simply acknowledged tliat he had roceiveda let¬ 
ter from the governor-general, declining to enter into 
any discussion upon it. Littles interest would attach 
to a dtdail of furtlier conferences and coiTes])ondence, 
wliich would exliiliit nothing but a repc'titioii of a 
desire, on one side, to jirocure an explicit ansvv(‘r, 
and an exhaustion of all tlie arts of evasion and delay, 
on tlie other, to avoid it. In conformity Avitli 
instructions from the governor-general, (uaua-al 
VV(dh‘sley, about the middle of July, addressed a 
letter to Scindia, re([U(‘sting him to se])arate his 
army from tliat of tlic^ Ivajah of Jhn-ar, and retire 
across tlu^ Nerbudda; which lieing etfected, the 
Biitisli troops under (leneral Wellesliy, Avho liad 
made some advance, were to redin^ to their usual 
stations. Tin; transmission of tins hotter, and dis¬ 
cussion of its contcaits, gave ris(‘ to further com¬ 
munications l>etwc‘en tin; resident and Scindia’s 
ministers, of the same diaracter with those whi(*h 
liad ])r(‘cedc‘d it. lh'oj)osals wliicli must have lieen 
known to be untenalih; were made to (h>lonel Col¬ 
lins ; and wlnai, at haigth, he had consented to for¬ 
ward one somewhat less objectionable than others 
which had jireceded, it was transmitted to him for 
dispatch to General Welh‘sley, with alterations which 
were in direct violation of its spirit. The resident 
now justly conceived that furtlier attempts to jire- 
serve the relations of peace were at once hopeless and 
im])rudent. On the 3rd of August he commenced 
his march from Scindia’s camp, and from that period 
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the British govermne^nt was to l)e regarded as at 
war with tlie confederate chieftains. 

The govenior-gcTieral had made extensive ]>re- 
parations for carrying on liostilities with vigour 
and effect. A vast ])lnn of military and jKditical 
operations, enil)racing within its com])ass tlie entire 
territory of India, had Ixa^n fraiiUMl, and all its d('- 
tails, with a due n^^rard to conlinwiu*i(‘S, had l)een 
arranged with minute care. It (*ousist(Ml of two 
gi*a,nd divisiojis, tlu‘ managcMucait of which Avt‘r(‘ 
assigu(‘d r(‘S]a‘ctivc‘ly to tlu^ commaud(M'-in-(*hi(*f, 
(i(‘n(‘ral liak(‘, and totJeiu'ral W(‘ll(‘sl(‘y. To th(‘ 
formt'r ofliccu* Avere committ(‘d th(‘ aflairs of IT in- 
dostan—to the latt(‘r tliosi^ of th(‘ Deccan. 

In this ])lan, the views of the Manjuis Wellesley 
W(M*e dir('ctt‘d not nu'rc'ly to tlu' tc'm])orary ad- 
Justnuait. ol th(‘ dis]nit(‘s s^liioh had reinhavd it 
lUMT'ssnry to put largt' armies in motion, l)nt to such 
a S(‘tth'iiaait as ^liould afford a r(‘asonahle pre)sp(‘ct of 
(*ontinii(‘d |)('ac(‘ and seaairity to th(‘ Jh-itisli gOATUTi- 
nuait and its allies. 

(I(‘iK'ral Wtdieshw had niar(*hed IVom I^)ona, Avith 
th(' main body of the forces under his (*ommand, on 
till' 4th of Jime. The IV‘ishA^'a Avas to liaAT' ])ro- 
vidi'd a contingent to accompany him, but a veay 
small portion of the stipulateal forea^ was furnished, 
ruder the authority coiderred on him by the gover- 
nor-g(aK‘ral, (JeiUTal W(‘llesh‘y exercised a general 
supea-intendence over the diplomatic intercourse of 
Coloiud Dollins with Sea’ndia and the Rajah of 
Bernr. On this coming to an laid, lu' gave* 
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iiniiiediate orders for the atta(*k of Sciiidia’s fort of 
Baroacdi, and IssiumI a ])roelainatioii exjdaiuiiio- tlie 
grounds upon Avhicdi it had become necessary for 
liim to commence liostilitii^s against tlu' combined 
Mahratta clii('fs. TIio i'orce under liis ininu'dialx' 
command at this time consisted of thnu' luindr(‘d 
and eiglity-foiir Euro]i(\aiu and one tliousand tliret' 
liundred and forty-seven n'gular nativ(‘ (*avalrv: oik' 
thousand thnn^ liundred and sixty-(‘iglit Inirojiean, 
and five tliousand six hundr(‘d and thirtv-oiu' native' 
infantry. In addition to tlu'se uumlx'rs \\(*r(' a f(‘w 
artillerym(‘nJ)(‘tw(H‘n six and sev(‘n hundred juoiKHU's, 
two thousand lour hundr(‘<l h()rs(\ bi^Nmging to thc‘ 
Rajah of Mysore', anel thre'e' the)usand Mahratta 
horse. Ne'arly e'iglite'e'u hundre'el men, lnire)]K‘an 
and native', with semie' Ihunbay lase*ars, and a small 
pai*]v of artilh'iT, hael lie'i'u h'ft at Rexma for the' 
])re)te‘ctie)n of the capital anel perseui of the' Re'isliwa. 
The weather jire've'iite'd (Je'iie'ral We'lh'sh'V fi*oni 
marching as c'arly as he wislu'el. ()n the' S(]i of 
August it ch'are'd, and enrly in the' morning e)f that 
elay he' dis])atch('el a me'ssage' to the' killadar ol‘Ah- 
inediiuggur, te) re'ejuire' him te> surreneh'r the' fort, 
lie refuse'el, and tlu' ])(‘ttah was immediate'ly attacke'el 
at three points. The e'onte'st was se‘\e're‘, but it te'r- 
minated in favour of the' l>ritish. Oii the' follow ing 
day pre'jiaratie)!!^ were' nuuh' i<>r attacking the' tort. 
On the loth a batte'ry ed'four guns was ope'iK'd ; the' 
tire^ of W’liich seiem hael the' e'ife'e't e>1 iuelue*ing the* 
killadar to make' an e)vertur(‘ of surre'iide'r npem 
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terms. Oh tlie lie with his garrison of four¬ 

teen hundred men marcdied out, and tlie Britisli 
commander look jiossession. Tlie eflect of this cap¬ 
ture was to ])lac(‘ at the command of the Englisli all 
Scindia’s t(‘rritoriels south of the (lodavery. 

A lew days after tin.' fall of Ahmednuggur, Gene¬ 
ral W(dl(‘sh7 had tlie satisfaction to hear that his 
ord(‘rs for th(‘ atta(‘k of Baroach had Ix'en success¬ 
fully carri(‘d into ellect. This duty was performed 
})y OoloiK^l Woodingtou. lie had ex])e(*ted assist¬ 
ance from a schooner with tAvo eight(‘(ai-])ounders, 
Avhich Avas to liaAi^ lieen hrought to anchor AA’ithiii 
a short distance of the fort. It Avas found im- 
pra(*tical)l(‘ to hring her u]), and in couse((uence 
Coloiud Woodiugton Avas coin|)(dl(‘d to make an 
arrangianent for hi’inging u]> the (dghtei'u-jiouiuh'rs 
and stories in boats. Tlu^ pettah, though defcaided 
by the encniy in gnait force, fell into the hands of 
tlu* Ihiglish Avithout niiicli (‘ither of difticulty or loss. 
Thc‘ fort Avas subse(|uently stormed, and though a 
vigorous resistance Avas oiiered, the attack Avas 
(oi'utually successful. The loss of the British Avas 
small; that of the enemy dreadfully heavy. 

Th(' cajiture of Baroacli Avas effectc‘d on the 20th 
of August. On tlie same day on Avhich victory thus 
grac(‘d the British arms at the Avestern eextremitv of 
the |H‘uiusula of India, the army of Ihaigal, under 
CeiKTal Lake, struck thetirst imjiortant IdoAv against 
the enemy on the frontier of Oud(\ Its oliject Avas 
a French cor[is in the servici* of Scindia, under the 
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command of an officer named Perron.* This corps, 
whicli was ori^nnally raised by an officer named I)e 
Boigne, had ac((uired g'reat celebrity in India. Do 
Boigne is said to liave been a native of Savoy, who, 
after serving successively in the armies of France 
and Russia, and having, whilst in the servi(*e of 
the latter ])ower, Ixmui nuuh' ])ris(m(‘r by tln^ Turks, 
found his way to Madras, wlit're he Ix'caine an 
ensign in the army of th(‘ Ixist-India Coni])any. 
According to some' authoritic's, Uir distant prosjxH't 
of promotion in that s(‘rvi(*c‘ discf)uragc'd him ; ac¬ 
cording to otlu'rs, li(‘ took oflenc(‘ at sonn* act of 
the governor; but, what(‘ver tli(‘ cause, li(‘ (|uittc‘d 
Ma<lras and ]>roc(‘e(l(‘d to Calcutta, being ])rovid(Ml 
with h'tters of introduction to Mr. Hastings. From 
Calcutta h(‘ ])ro])osed to proccH'd ovcu’landlo Russia, 
and the di'sign, it has becui all(‘g(‘(l, was not then 
first formed. It is said that at St. Pet(‘i‘sbnrgh Dt" 
Boigne had laid before the Fm])ress Catlierim^ a 
project for e\])Ioring the countries l)etw(‘(*n India 
and Russia—that, in the exercise of its usual ]»olicy, 
the Russian court had offered encouragennuit to tlie 
ydan—and that at Calcutta I)e IJoigne submittc'd it 
to Hastings, concealing from him tlu‘ fact that the 
government of Russia was int(*rest(‘d in the project. 
Hastings, who was always zealous lor the extension of 
the boundaries of geogra])hical knr)wh‘dgf‘ witli regard 
to India and the surrounding countri(*s, gav(» him a 
recommendatory letter to th(‘ Vizier, who bestowed 

* Not the person mentioned at page 31 as in the service of 
the Nizam. 
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on liim ji dross of honour, in addition to other gifts 
hotter suited to the necessities of a traveller. Cir¬ 
cumstances, which are diilerently related, 1 (m 1 him to 
ndinquish the dangers and difficulties of his pro¬ 
jected j‘ourney to Russia for a continued residence^ 
in India, and Hastings soon learned that De Tioigne 
had entercal the sei’vic(^ of the Rajah of Jey])oor. 
Tlu^ governor-general thereujion recalled liiin to Cal¬ 
cutta, and, tliough lie had no ]K)\ver of (‘iifondng the 
call, De lioigne thought fit to obey it. Tlc^ sn(*ceeded 
in making his jieace with Hastings, and obtained 
his permission to return. Intlu^ interval the Rajah 
of Jeyjioor had r(‘Solved to dispense with his ser¬ 
vices, but lu' made him a liberal jiresent; and, ac¬ 
cording to some, 1)(^ Roigne furthc‘r imjiroved his 
fortuiu‘ by successful sjiecadations in trad(\ Ihit 
De Roigne was not at ease—h(‘ longcal to i‘(‘sum(‘ 
his military hal)its and occupations, and o])])or- 
tunity was not wanting. Scindia was actividy (m- 
gaged in promoting his own aggrandisement at the 
(^xjxuise of* his neighbours, and De Roigne dtaniual 
that his own intcuH^sts would be Ix'st advanced by 
unit ing them with these of Scindia. In his eves all 
S(Tvi(*es WYU*e alike if they otfeiXMl hoi)e of ])r()inotion 
or of gain. Whether h(' sought Scindia, or Scindia 
him, seems doubtful ; but he entered the service of 
that chief, and soon secured such a measure of his 
confidence as led to the rapid increase of liis 
owTi power and influence. De Roigne at first 
commanded two battalions. In process of time 
the number w’as augnumted to eight, and subse- 
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<|uently to sixteen, witli u train of* eiglity pieces 
of cannon. At later periods still further addi¬ 
tions were made, and the wliole were fornual inti> 
threi^ ))rigades; the first and third commanded hy 
Frenchimm named IVhtoii and Fedrons, the se(*ond 
hy an Englishman of the name of Sutherland. I)e 
Boigne retired some yc'ars before the pm'iod imnu'- 
diat(*ly under notice, ])artly, it is Ijelievcal, from a- 
fear that ji'aloiisy of his owTgrown ])ower miglit 
l(‘ad to some attcmipf to riMliice it, partly l)c‘cause his 
(‘onstitiitioii was hrokt'n and d(d)ilitat(‘d, and ])artly 
l)C‘cause om‘ o])je(*t to Avliicli liis exertions liad ])een 
assiduously directed Avas attained, in tin* ac(*umula- 
tion of a fortum." sup]>os(‘(l to amount to four hun¬ 
dred thousand ])ounds. Tlie rcdirenuTit ofDc' P)oigne 
le(I to a struggle^ foi* tlu' lionour of succcaaling him 
i]i the cliic'f (‘ommand. Sutluu*land aspir(‘d to it, 
but Perron, having tlie advantage of seniority, and 
tlie still greater advantage of being pn^sent uitli 
Scindia iit the time tlie vacancy (xTurrial, securcal to 
himself the desired ])ost. 

The origin of IVutoii was V(ay humbh‘: he had 
arrived in India as a common sailor. Having (ui- 
tered the service of I)e iioigne, h(‘ manifc'sted an 
aptitude for rising not inferior to tliat of his com¬ 
mander.* On succeeding to the cliicd* command, he 

* Tlie account of De Boigne and las successor, Perron, does not 
rest on oflicicil documents, but is taken partly from a note in Duff s 
History of the JMahrattas, grounded on information furnlslu'd to the 
writer by De Boigne himself, and partly from a work entitled A 
Sketch of the Rise, Progress, and Termination of the Regular Corps 
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CHAP, sedulously improved all opportunities for increasing 
— his own power. De Boigrie had received certain 
lands for the maintenance of his troo])s. Perron, 
succeedinof to this as well as to the anthoritv of his 
predecessor, sought both to extend his possessions 
and to render himself indejiendent of tlie chief from 
whom they liud been olitained. Scindia’s local 
anthoritv in Ilindostaii had declined, and that of 
Perron had increas(‘d. The districts subject to the 
latter yielded a revenue of vast amount. The in¬ 
habitants regarded him as their immediate chief, 
while the allegiance of the troops at his command 
was naturally and necessarily yielded rather to the 
man from whom they received orders, subsistence, 
and pay, than to an authority of which they knew 
little, and which was nevcT visibly exercised. The 
designs of Perron had been aided by a variety of 
circumstances. Though a IMahratta, Scindia was 
greatly inferior to him in cunning and activity. The 
almost exclusive direction of that chief’s attention 
to the I)(H*can—the anxiety with which he had 
sought to promote his interests at Poona, had greatly 

formed and commanded by Europeans, in the service of the Native 
Princes of India, with details of the principal Events and Actions 
of the late Mahratta War, by Lewis Ferdinand Smith, late Major 
in Doulat Roa Scindia’s service.” The writer had good means 
of acquiring information, and there is every reason to believe 
that he em])loycd them honestly. The book, which was originally 
published in Calcutta, is c\irious in itself. The copy in the 
library of the Elast-India Company will, to many, possess an addi¬ 
tional interest from bearing the following inscription ;—From 
the Marquis Wellesley, 26th April, 1808.” 
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weakened his influence in the northern parts of 
India. In states eoiistituted like those of the Mah- 
ratta confederacy, the authority of the ])riuce is 
always endaug’ered l)y absence or inactivity; and in 
the case of Scindia, the causes of (h'cliin^ previously 
at work had been jiowerrully iiided by the' success of 
Holkar. The result was, in the Avords of the ^<»’ov('r- 
nor-^eneral, to found an indepeiident Ihx'iich staler 
on the most vulnc'rable ])art of the CV)ni])any s fron¬ 
tier.”* Nor Avas it to be overlookeal that IVrron's 
influence exteuided considera1)ly beyond tlu' domi¬ 
nions of Avliich ln‘ ])ossess('d tlie aedual adniinistra- 
tion. He sought to dictate Avith the authority of a 
supe'rior to tlie [U'tty state's aroTind him, and e'ven to 
some at a distane*e; ami having at his dis])osal a 
military force, Avhich neithe'i* Avith refere'm'e te) num¬ 
bers nor dise*i])line ce)ulel ])e despised, his atte'inpts 
Avere' not unatte'nded Avith succe'ss. Tlie geive'rnoi- 
ireneral saAV the^ nece'ssitv of cnisliing witliout de'lav 
this iieAv and formielalile eiuany. (Je'ueral Jjake' was 
instructed to re‘gard “ the^ (dlectual di'inolition of 
the French state', ere'cteel l)y M. FeTron on the 
banks of the Jumna, as the primary obje'ct of the 
caiujiaign,” ami the* ge'iic'ral Avas to distribute liis forces 
and regulate his oju'rations in such a manner as to 
effect it AAathout delay. 

On the 7th of August Lord Lake hael marched 
from CaAvn])orc Avith the infantry on that station 
under the emnimand of Major-Geme'ral St. Jedm. 
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^ Letter to General Lake, ‘27th of July, 1803. 
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The cavalry, under Colonel St. Leger, followed on 
the 8th. On the 13th the Avhole army encamped 
near Kanoug(\ It was subsecpiently joined by 
Major-General Ware witli a detachment from Fiitty- 
gliur. On the 28tli it encamped on the frontier, 
and at f<mr o’clock on the morning of the 29th, 
ent(T'ed the Mahratta territory. No time was lost 
in moving to the attack of Perron’s force, which was 
strongly ])ost(‘d at a short distance from the fortress 
of Alyghiir. At seven o’clo(*k the Pritish cavalry 
advanced upon them in two lines, su]>ported by tlic 
infantry and guns; but the rapid retreat of the 
enemy ])ut an end to the action almost as soon as it 
had commenced. Attempts were made to charge 
some considerable bodies of cavalry who made ])re- 
tcaice of standing, but in vain. All fled, and with 
su(*h hearty vigour as lell to their ])ursuers little 
cliance of overtaking or doing them any consider¬ 
able mischief. The English took ])ossession of the 
town of Coel, and made pre])arations for attaching 
Alyghur, vhich jilace lY‘rron had left in cliargc^ of 
Cohnitd Pedrons; but the attack was delayed for a 
few days to try the effect of negotiation. It has too 
often 1 k‘(ui the practice of Euroj)eans in Indian 
warfare to have recourse to means of attaining their 
objects, wliich, however common in native contests, 
an' highly discreditable to nations professing to be 
governed ])y higher standards of morality and ho¬ 
nour. It was thought that corruption might prove 
an edheient substitutc‘ for arms, and it was not till 
the hope of success from this source had failed that 
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it was resolved to try more lioiiourable mc*aiis of 
obtaiiiiiiof possession of Alygliur.'^ 

In passing censure on an}^ part of the conduct of so excel¬ 
lent an officer, and—notwithstanding his occasional resort to 
l)racticcs which honourable feeling must condemn—so high- 
minded a man as General Lake, it is just to allow liim the henelit 
of explaining his own motives. In a letter to tlie Marquis Wel¬ 
lesley, dated September 1st, IHOa, he says :—“ I have not yt't 
moved Irom hence [Coel], nor am I in possession of the fort of 
Alyghur ; my object is to get the troops out of tlu; fort by bri¬ 
bery, which I flatter myself will be done. My reason for gaining 
it in this w;iy proceeds from ;i wish to exj>edite matters and save 
the troops.” The general then proceeds to notice the difficulties 
and objections to attempting the reduction of the jdace ('ither by 
a regular siege or a fwz/j de main, after which, he continues, “ The 
loss of men, particularly Eurojx’ans, is a most serious considera¬ 
tion. Therefore, if by a little rnoiuw I can save thelm^s of these 
valuable’ men, your lordship will not think 1 have acted wrong 
or been too lavi>h of cash. No one exacts more of a soldier than 
myself when 1 think it absolutely necessary to call forth their 
exertions ; at the same time I have ever avoided risking the life 
of a soldier when it could be s])ar('d.” 'i'he general tone of these 
sentiments is highly creditable to the writer ; yet it must be 
remembered that if humanity be, as it umpiestionably is, a, bright 
grace in the character of a soldier, so also is that chivalrous fc’cl- 
ing of honour, which would shrink from tc’inpting an opponent to 
acts which the tempter feels woidd involve himself in unutterable 
disgrace. There is, in this instance, one extenuating circum¬ 
stance which it would be unjust to jjass over. The parties to l)(‘ 
bought were not men warring for their country's interest and 
honour, but mercenary hirelings whose swords were purchaseabh', 
and whose allegiance, it must be presumed, would be tninsfcn*ed 
from one master to another as cireunistanees might render coiive- 
nient. To such men the offer of a bribe did not convey the insult 
which it bears when tendered to a soldier whose services are not 
marketable; but still, as these men had hound thiniselvcs to serve 
Scindia, they ought to have adhered to their bargain ; and if a 
breach of faith were re})rehensil)Ie in them, it was reprehensible 
also to tempt them to commit it. 
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CHAP. After weighing the com])arative advantages of 
— seeking the reduction of the place by a regular 
siege or by an immediate assault, the latter course 
A..D. 1803. was resolved upon. The 4th of Sejitember mtis 
fixed for the attack. The force destined for it 
was com])osed of four comjianies of the King’s Tbth 
regiment and (l(‘tachments from two regiments of 
native infantiy. It was led hy Colonel Monson, 
an officer of distinguisbi^d bravery. During the 
preceding night two batteries of four eighteen- 
pounders each had becm cu'ccted to cover the ap¬ 
proach of the storming ]>arty, which left the camp 
at three o’clock in the morning, and advanced in a 
curved direction towards the gatew ay. On arriving 
within four hundred yards of it they halted till 
break of day. While thus waiting, an officer, wdio 
had been reconnoitering, reportcal that sixty or 
seventy of tlu‘ emuny vvei'e scaited round a fire 
snndving in front of the gatew%*iy. A liritish ])arty 
W’as immediately detached in the ho])e of taking 
them by surjirise, and to endeavour, amidst the con¬ 
fusion which it was ex])ected would ensu(% to enter 
the ibrt w ith them and secure the gate till the main 
body shouhl arrive. The latter object w^as not at¬ 
tained. The surprise Avas so com])lete, and the 
ardour of the llritish party so gnait, that all oppor¬ 
tunity of retreat for the enemy was cut off. Not 
one of them escaped to relate the particulars of the 
surprise; and though the sentiinds on the ramparts 
gave tire on hearing the disturbance, no extraordi¬ 
nary alarm wxis excited, the affair being taken to 
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be the result only of a near approach of the videts 
of the British force. 

The morninp’ was the signal for the move¬ 
ment of the storming party, Mliicli, covered hy a 
heavy fire from the two 1)atteries, advanced till 
they came within a hundred yards of tlu' gate*. 
Here a traverse had Ikmmi rtT’cntly thrown ii|>, and 
mounted witli thrc'e six-])oiindi‘rs, lait the enemy 
were disIodg(‘d ])(‘fore th(‘y had time to discharges 
th(Tn. Colonel iMonson ])us]ied terward with tin? 
two flank companies of the 7(!th reginnait to (mter 
the fort Avith the' nTreatinii: guard, but the gate Avas 
shut and tin" approach ex])os(Ml to a d(.‘strnctivc^ tiro 
of gra])('. Tavo laddeTS Avere^ tlum l)rought to the 
AAnlls, and Major M‘Leod, Avith the grcaiaelii'rs, at- 
tem])ted to mount; tliey Avero oj^posed by a formi¬ 
dable roAV of ])ikemen, and de^sistial. It Avas tlaai 
pro])Osed to 1)1oav o])en tlie gate, and a six-])ounder 
was placed for the pnr])ose, l)nt faihak A tAvelvev 
ponnder aa^s brought up, ]>ut a difliciilty arose 
in ])lacing it, .and in tlu‘se attempts full twenty 
minutes Avere consumed, fluring' Avhich the* assailants 
AAnre exi)osed to a destructive fire. The enemy 
behaved Avith grtait liraAXTV, d(‘scen(ling tlu^ seailiiig 
ladders Avhich had Ix'en l(‘ft against th(‘ walls, to 
contend Avith the ])arty seeking to for(*e an (mtrancfa 
The first gate at length yielded, ami the atta<*king 
party adAanced along a narrfiw Avay d(d(Tid(al by a 
toAA’er ])ierced Avith loofdioles, from wliich a constant 
and deadly fire Avas kept up by matchlock-men, 
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while showers of grajie poured from the batteries. 
The liritish party, liowcver, kept on its way to the 
second gate, which was forced without mucli diffi¬ 
culty. At the third the assailants ])assed in with 
the retreating enemy, but a fourth still remained to 
be carried. Here the ])rogrcss of the assailants was 
again sto])pcul. The attiTupt to blow open the gate 
failed, but Major M'Lc'od succeeded in forcing his 
way through the wichet and ascending the ramparts. 
Resistance uoav t)ecamo feeble, and the fortress of 
Alyglmr })assed into the hands of the Ifritish, the 
HiAvard of about an hours vigorous efforts. The 
loss of the English A\^as severe, and among the 
wounded were Colonel Monson and Major M'Leod. 
The loss of the enemy was, hoAAT^ver, much greater; 
and as the fort had been made by the French their 
|)rinci])al di^pdt for the Doab, a vast (|uantity of 
military stiu'es were transferred Avith it to the 
Rritish, besides two hundred and eighty-one pieces 
of (*annoii.*^" 

The t(‘rror inspired by tlu^ fall of Alyghur caused 
the immediate eATicuation of some minor forts, the 
governors being unwilling to await the arrival of the 
victors. The event Avas also foIloAved by another, 
scarcely less important and desinible. This was the 
surrender of Perron to the British general. The 

* llic official details of the fall of Alyj^lmr tire not very full, 
;ind their dehciencics have been supplied by reference to the Me¬ 
moir of the War in India by Major William Thorn, Avho served 
under General Lake. 
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stej) was not occasioned, perliajis it was scarcely 
accelerated, by the success of tlie British mans at 
Alygliur. Some time before tlu^ actual commence¬ 
ment of lK»stilities, PcnTon had annonnced to tlie 
p^overnor-general his Misli to (piit the servic(' of 
S(‘india, and obtain ]KT*mission to pass through the 
Rritisli territories on liis way to Enroju'. A favonr- 
ablo answcH' liad becai n^tnrmal, but Perron did not 
l‘olIow out liis ])ro]a>sed plan. ]!(' subse(pi(‘ntly 
mad(^ oY(‘rtures to (ImuT'al Laki', and some lU'gotia- 
tion took ])lace w]ii(*li (aided in nothing; and tin* 
liritish army, as lias bcaai seen, attackia] the fhaandi 
adventurer immediately on (altering tlie Mahratta 
territory. His rajiid ilight on that occasion seemeil 
to indicate little dcdcaanination to resist, and soon 
after the cu])ture of Alyghur he I'cnewed his apjdi- 
(‘ation for ])ermission to (aitcu* tlu^ P>ritish t(a‘ritol■i(‘^. 
It Mas promptly com]di(‘d with, and on(‘ griait ob¬ 
ject of th(‘ war Mas thus achi(‘ved almost M’ithout 
an (‘ffort. 

The retirement of IVa-ron, aftca* raising hims(‘ir to 
tlu'rank of a jietty sovcaaagii,cannot but apjx^ar ('\tra- 
ordiiiary. It mms not tlu^ edect of nio(l(a*at ion nor of 
satiidy, but of ne(*(.'ssity. IVaa-on (‘ontinucal to lov(‘ 
power, and all that poMaa* (am (*(>mniand, as w(‘ll as 
he had ever loved them ; but a combination of cir¬ 
cumstances had naulercal his Itaiure of jiowia* in¬ 
secure, and he thouglit it bett(‘r to ])reserv(‘ his 
moveable property, Mdiich Mas (‘onsid(a’abl(‘, than 
risk it in a cimtest for dominion Mhi(di might pro¬ 
bably b(‘ unsuccessful. The Iniglish government 
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liad determined on the destruction of liis power if 
])racticable. But, besides this cause for alarm, he 
had others arising out of tlie circumstances of the 
Mahratta state, of wliich he was a dependent. Per¬ 
ron’s conduct had given rise, in Scindia’s mind, to 
suspicion. A chief, named Ambagee Inglia, took 
advantage of it to advance his own interests and 
undermine those of Perron. Ilis views are said to 
have l)een aided by a sup])ly of money to meet the 
wants of Scindia, and the authority of the rrench 
chief was transferred to his native rival. To render 
the transfer effective, Ambawe Iimlia intrimu‘d with 
IVrroii’s officers. Had they been faithful, their 
(Hunmander might not have beim compelled to seek 
safety in flight; but where ]>ersonal interest is the 
sole motive of action, fidelity is never to be relied 
u])on; and some ofHcers, who had received signal 
marks of Perron’s favour, went over to his enemy, 
lie had consequently no choice but to withdraw: 
to remain w^as to devote himself to ])lunder and 
])erhaps to death.* 

Th(‘ retreat of Perron was the virtual dissolution 
of the French state which he had formed on the 
Jumna. This did not necessarily involve the reduc¬ 
tion of the force which he had commanded; but the 
loss of its chief, preceded as it had been by a course 
of conduct on his part, wdiich was at the least unde¬ 
cided, if not pusillanimous, shook greatly the strength 
of native confidence in Frencli officers, and im¬ 
pressed those officers with a strong feeling of the 

* Duff’s History of the Mahrattas, and Smith’s Sketches. 
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necessity of providing for their own safety. An 
officer named Fleury had attacked a body of troo])s 
under Colonel Cunninghani, who, after vigorously 
resisting and t(Tnporarily beating ofi'a force greatly 
superior to liis own, had l)een coin])el]ed to acc(']>t 
for himscdf and his men |ierniission to retire with 
their arms, on condition of not again serving against 
Scindia during the war. A detachment was s('nt 
against Fleury, Avliicli he contrived to evad(\ but he 
finally accompanied his chief to the British camp. 
Another officer, named Louis ]h)ur(|uin, who com¬ 
manded a divisioji of PcuTon’s force, I’esolvaMl to 
make a stand against the main ImhIv of t1u‘ hiuglish 
under (umeral iRike. The hostih^ annic^s imd- on 
th(‘ 1 1th September, about six miles from tlu' im- 
])erial city of Dcdhi. The 1 British had ])erformed a 
march of ihghtcam miles, and had just taken up 
their ground for encamjnnent, when th(^ (‘many 
a])])ear(Hl in such force as to oblige* the*! grand guard 
and advanced ])ic(juets to turn out. The nunibers 
continued to increase*, and General Lake', on r('(*on- 
noitc*ring, found them drawn up oji rising ground in 
great force and com])lete order of battle. Their 
l)Osition was well defend(*d, ea(*h flank Ix'ing covereel 
l>y a swamp, beyond whi(*h cavalry were^ statione'd, 
while artillery guard(*d the front, which de‘riv(*d 
further protection from a line of e]itren(*hm(‘nts. 
The Knglish conimandeT resolv(‘d, however, to give 
them battle. The whole of his cavalry had a<*com- 
panied him on his reconnoissauce, and that being 
completed, he sent orders for the infantry and artil- 
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lery to join. This could not be effected in less than 
an hour, during- which the Ilritish cavalry, which 
were two miles in advance, Avere exposed to a heavy 
fire from the enemy, which brought down many men. 
During this interval the horse of General Lake Avas 
shot under him. 

Although the British commander had determined on 
hazarding an action, he felt that to attack the enemy 
ill the position Avhich had been taken uj) Avould be 
attended with but a fec^ble cham-e of success, llc^ 
therefore ordered his cavalry to fall liai-k, ])artly to 
cover the advance of the infantry, but ju-incijially 
Avith a vieAv to allure the enemy from their advanta¬ 
geous post by the apjiearance of a retreat. Tlu^ 
feint had the desired effect. No sooner were thc^ 
British cavalry in motion than the enemy rushed 
forward with Avild manifestations of triumjdi and 
delight, the vivacity of the French leaders having 
communicated itself to those whom they commanded. 
But their exultation Avas soon checked. The caAalry 
coiitimied their retrograde moATumnit till the infan¬ 
try came u]); the former then opened from its cen¬ 
tre and alloAved the latter to pass to the front. Fre- 
parations having been made for guarding the ilanks 
of the British force, one of Avhich Avas threatened 
by some natiAT cavalry, the Avhole line moved for- 
Avard. A tremendous fire from nearly a hundred 
pieces of cannon, some of them of large calibre, fell 
around them; but the British troojis, unmoved lyy it, 
advanced steadily and without removing their mus¬ 
kets from their shoulders till within a hundred jiaces 
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of the enemy. Orders \\c*re then p^iven to charj^c'— 
the whole line fired a volley, and, licaded l)y tlu^ 
eominaiid('r-in-c*hief, ])nshed on their bayoiu^ts witli 
resistless force. The fate of the day was decid(Ml— 
and when the troops lialted aftcn* tho chari>*(‘, the 
enemy were fiyinj2;’ in all dirc'ctions. The victorious 
infantry immediately hrokc^ into columns of com- 
])anies, by which movement tlu' whole of the cavalry, 
both hhiro]K‘an and nativ(% ^vcvc enabl(‘d to char<>’(' 
throuo'h tlic^ intervals with tli(*ir i>aIIoppc‘r J 4 *uns, 
pursuing’ the ('many to th(‘ Jniniia, wIkuh^ <»’i*t‘at, 
numlxM’s ])eris]i(‘(h All tln^ artilhay and store's of 
th(^ eiieiny fell into the hands of the Tin<>'lish, and 
thre'e days after the battl(% Louis llounpiin, w ith four 
other French officcTS, surnaiderial tluanselves. 

Tn th(^ city of I)(dhi, wdiich was forthwith ('va<*uat(‘d 
by th(‘ Fj*(‘nch, the battle had been an object of much 
inteiH'st. There, at tlu,^ ancitait seat of the ]>ow(‘r 
w liich l>ab(‘r had reao-cal—w hca’c Akbar had placed on 
record tlu* leaioth and bioadth of the provinces wiiiedi 
owaual its sway—wlnao Aurun<>'zebe had asscanblcMl 
nlijiTI’hty annic'S to chastises his emanies and rc'dnce' 
to subjection tributary kini^s—then* dwe'lt tin' livinn' 
representative of the house'of Ihmour in tin* p(*rson 
of a miserabh* man, old, blind, and d(‘cre]>id—wath- 
out ])owaa’, w ithout ])OTn]) or state or retinue—almost 
without the means of commanding: tin* (*ommon 
necessaries of lifi*. This wais Shah Allum, once* the 
p^allant Shazada, whose military e*nerpy had alarmed 
iiiiel annoyed the* British />T)vernment, but for many 
ye'ars the suffering: ca])tive e)f those* who se'cureel his 
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person for the sake of abusing his name to pur¬ 
poses of selfish aggrandizement. He had allied 
himself with the Mahrattas, and through their as¬ 
sistance had obtained ])ossession of Delhi.^' This 
is not the place to pursue the troubled history of 
his life?. Jt must suffice to say that thenceforward 
it was au almost unbroken series of calamity. The 
territories nominally subject to the emjieror were 
tlu' constant scene of disordeT and rebellion. Sur¬ 
rounded by troubles of every description, he con¬ 
ceived the most viokmt susjiicions of the loyalty 
of his eldest son. Su(*h sus])icions are of com¬ 
mon occurrenci? in Oriental monarchies, and are 
fr(?quently not unwarranted. In this instance? there 
seems to have been no ground for them. Alienated 
from th(^ alTt?ctions of his fatluT by those who had 
an interest in fomenting dissensions, the Shazada 
passed a, great jiart of his life at a distance from the 
city which was the witness of the former glory and 
present degradation of his house. He made re- 
peat(‘d elforts to obtain the aid of the Hritish go¬ 
vernment for the deliverance of his father from 
thraldom, but in vain. Hastings was not indisposed 
to aiford it, but w^as restrained by orders from home, 
dictated in the sjiirit of the non-intt‘rvention policy 
wdiich then prevailed. Tlu* Shazada died in the 
British dominions, of fever, and not long afterw ards 
the calamities of liis w ivtched })arent were consum¬ 
mated. A ruffian chief, of Rohilla origin, named 
Gholaum Kaudir Khan, having obtained possession 
* See vol. ii. page 3.5. 
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of the city of Delhi, and with it of the person of 
the emperor, committed tlu^ most dreadful excesses 
—excesses which an historian lias felt jnstitied in 
declaring to be “ almost Mithont paralkd in the 
annals of the world.Tlie apartments of tlie 
women, whiclj, in tln^ fhist, nsnally (‘ommaud sonn* 
respect (‘ven from tlie most abandoned, w(‘re nai- 
dered by (Jholanm Kaudir the sc(‘ik‘ of crimes, ol‘ 
which violent and indis<‘rimiiiatt‘ |dun(k‘r was tin* 
lightens! ; and tlu^ empcT’or, after b(‘ing ex]>osed to 
every insult wli!(‘h malici' and jnsol(‘n(‘e (‘ould ik^vist*, 
Avas (k'jUTved of sight by the dauger of tlu^ wriTch 
who had previously heajxMl on him (‘V(Ty otluT 
misery. The arms of Scindia rescnc'd tlic unhap]>y 
monarch from th(‘ ])oav(m* of (Iholaum Kaudir, and 
tlu' crim(‘s of that miscrcamt m(‘t a fcN'irful reti’ibu- 
tion.'l* The authority of Shah Allum \Aas oiuh' mor(^ 
re(*ognized, but th(^ ri^cognition Avas only formal. 
All substantial ])ower was exercisial liy the Mrdi- 
ratta authoriti(‘S. The office' of vaki'cl ool-moolk, 
or (‘Xi'CiitiA'C prime ministeu- of the' Mogul (‘lupire, 
was bestowe'd on the IVislnva, but Scindia had no 
intention to burdim his highiK'Ss A\ith the' dutic's of* 

* Captain Duff, author of the History of tho Alalirattas. 

t Ho fled to ]\Ic‘(Tiit; bein^ liard pressed tlicro }>y tlu; Mali- 
rattas, he effeeted his cseaj)e, but was subserpiently taken, loaded 
with irons, and exposed in a ea^^e. After thi'^ lie was deprived 
of his eyes, ears, nose, hands, and fc’ct, and in this liorrihle situa¬ 
tion sent forward to Delhi. Ihit he never reaehed that scene of 
his atrocities, death putting a period to his sufferings on tlie way. 
Such arc the crimes and such the punishment^ jiractiscd in the 
East, and yet it has been questioned wbether the introduction of 
Emglisli jirinciples of government be an advantage. 
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the office. Tlie discharge of tliese he jiersoiially 
undertook as the Peishwa’s dejiuty, and the function, 
with all its power and inHuence, passed to his sue- 
(‘essors. Perron, in the course of Ids resthiss in¬ 
trigues, obtained the a])pointnient of commandant of 
the fortrc'ssof ])c‘lhi, and tlius the ]ierson and ])ower 
of Shah A Hum was transferred from the Malirattas 
to the Jh’ench. From neither did the em])c‘ror 
meet with eithm* kindness oi* generosity. was 

not mendy de]>rived of power—of this lie coidd 
scarcely comjilain, liaving, by his own act, trans¬ 
ferred liis right to otlnu’s—but liis rank and mis¬ 
fortunes comniandcHl no sym])athy, and even tlie 
means of subsistence were tardily and scantily dcvalt 
out to him. A considerable sum had been pro¬ 
fessedly allotted to th(' sup])ort of the royal house¬ 
hold, but so badly w as it paid, that the enn)eror and 
his family W'er(‘ often in want. 

The triumph ol* tlu^ British arms under (leneral 
Lak(‘ ()|)(‘ned a mwv scene. Immediately after the 
battle the emjxu-or had dispatched a messages to the 
victorious commander, offering the monarch’s con¬ 
gratulations and soliciting protection. Ana])pro]mate 
answTi* w^as returned ; and on the IGth of Sei)tember 
the ludr of Timour, so long the victim of adverse 
fortune, seated in the ca])ital of his ancestors, gave 
audience to tlu' English general. In that place his 
predecessors, clothed in the most g()rgc‘ous produc¬ 
tions of the loom, had sate u])on thrones formed of 
gold, and made radiant by ti dazzling profusion of 
th(‘ most costly jewels. Around them had stood 
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liiiiidreds of obsequious guards and de])eudents, 
waiting in mute and watchful attention tlie ex])res- 
sion of the sovereign’s will, and ready to give it 
(tle(‘t as soon as uttered ; wliile vassals from distant 
countries, or their repi’esentatives, tendcu'ed respect¬ 
ful homage to the lord of tin* faithful throughout 
India, and wooed his favour l)y pn^sents worthy oi‘ 
his rank. Far dillerent was tlie scenc^ which nu't 
the eye of the liritish general and liis attmidants. 
Ih'ueath a small and ragged canopy, tlu‘ appc\aranc(‘ 
of whicli secaned a mockery of regal stal(‘, sat(" one 
whoso ag(‘ excH'eded that usually attained by man, 
but in whosc^ ap])earance the o|)eration of time was 
less a])])ar(‘nt than that of long and hopidess mis(‘ry. 
Fighty-three years had ])ass(‘d ov(U‘ his head, and 
^th(‘y had becai filled with trouble^ and sorrow. While 
his name was held in reference throughout India, 
his life had been ])ass(Ml amid poverty, danger, and 
suflering, and all around him at this moment indi- 
(*atc‘d the most wretched destitution. liut then^ was 
one elenu'ut of misery greater than all. Tlu^ light 
of* heaven, the common sourc(‘ of en joyment to tlu‘ 
pros])erous and the wntched, shone not for him— 
the face of nature was to him a blank. The mis(‘r- 
able satisfaction of contrasting the a])pearanc(‘ of all 
thinjrs around him then with foriiuu* scen(‘s was (U^- 
nied him. Strangers from a far distant country stood 
before him—in their hands was his fate—they ad¬ 
dressed to him words of sympathy, and kindness, and 
comfort, but he (*ouId not read in tlnar coiintenanc(*s 
a confirmation of the friendly language which fell 
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on his ear. Poor, dependent, aged, infirm, and 
sightless, the head of tlie empire illustrated in his 
person the wide-spread ruin which had overwhelmed 
the empire itself. 

Shah Allum regarded the English as his deliverers, 
and he bestowed on General Lake a liost of titles, 
in testimonial of his bravery and military skill—the 
sword of the state, the hero of the land, the lord of 
tlu^ age, and tlu? victorious in war. Such wer(3 the 
terms in Avhich, in tlu' spirit of Oriental exaggera¬ 
tion, the service's of tlu' Pritish commander were 
acknowledged. 

Colonel Ochterlony was left at Delhi, in a capa¬ 
city similar to that of resident, and Lord Lake 
resumed his march. Put before adverting to tho 
subseepient events of his career, attention must hew 
directed to the ]n*ogr('ss of the Pritish arms under 
General Wcdlesley in a different ])art of India. 

Seindia and the Pajah of PcTar had eiitc'red tlu' 
territories of the Nizam, and it was su])posed would 
cross the Godavery, which was fordable, and attack 
ITydc'rabad. General Wellesley moved to counter¬ 
act tlu'in, and the confederates retired towards the 
point by vhich they had entered. They were soon 
after joined by a considerable detachment of regular 
infantry under two French officers. On the 21st of 
September, General Wellesley was so near the corps 
of Colonel Stevenson, who commanded the Hyder¬ 
abad subsidiary force and the Nizam’s horse, as to 
be able to hold a conference with that officer, when 
a plan was concerted for attacking the enemy on 
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the 24th, it being understood that their army was 
collected at a place named Bokerdun. General 
Wellesley was to attack their left, and Colonel Ste¬ 
venson their right. The former directed his mnrch 
with the view of arriving on the 23rd within twelve 
or fourteen miles of the enemy ; but it turned out that 
the information upon which the ])lan had been ar- 
!*anged had deceived the commaiuhu'. The enemy’s 
camp, instead of being at Bokerdun, liad its right 
at that ])lac(‘, and extended several miles to Assy(‘. 
There was a district, as wc^ll as a \illag(\ (*alled Bo- 
kerdiin: tlie cam[) was (‘utirely witliin the distri(*t, 
and lienee arosi^ the mistake. Its result was, tliat 
General VVA‘ll(‘sley on tlu* 23rd found liimsclf w ithin 
six miles of the enemy, instead of thc‘ distance which 
he had exp(‘cted. To add to tlie surprise whiidi tlu^ 
discovery of the enemy’s position was calculatia] to 
produces and to increase the difficulty of d(*ciding 
how to dead with the unexpecteal state of circum¬ 
stances, General Wellesley receivcal intelligence that 
the confedc‘ratc‘S were about to retire. If, tluirefore, 
he })Osti)oned the attack till the arrival of Colonel 
Stevenson on the following day, tlui <)]>portunity 
might be lost, by the dei)arture of the enemy in tlu^ 
night. It was probables tliat they might have heard 
of his approach, and the intelligmico would be likely 
to accelerate their reinoval. Sliould this not be the 
case, there was another danger of a diflerent charac¬ 
ter: General Wellesley could not l)oj)e to withdraw 
unobserved, and retreat would have (‘X])osed him 
to harassing attacks from the enemy’s cavalry, at- 
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tended, in all probability, with the loss of part of liis 
baggage. These were reasons against retreat. On 
the otlier liand was the alarming fact, that in his 
front was a liostile army, com])rising a body of in¬ 
fantry three or fohr times as many as liis own, a nu¬ 
merous cavalry, and a vast quantity of cannon ; the 
whole occupying a formidable position. In eiiier- 
genci(‘s like this, the bolder course is not unfre- 
quently the safest. (H‘neral W(‘llcsl(‘y preferred it, 
and r(\solved to attack. 

The enemy’s right consistcul entirely of (Cavalry, and 
it was in front of this that the British commander 
found himself. lie determined, howevei’, to direct 
his attack to their left, as the defeat of the infantry 
was the more likely to be effectual. Between the 
hostile^ armies flowed th(^ river Kaitna. This was 
crossed by the British force at a ford which ha])pily 
thc^ enemy had neglected to oc(*upy. The infantry 
were immediately formed ijito two lines, and the 
British cavalry, as a reserve, into a third. The native 
horse were em])loyed in k('C'])ing in (dieck a large 
body of the enemy’s cavalry, which had followed the 
march of the British force. 

The attack was made with pronj])titude and 
vigour; it was attended l)y corresponding success. 
Some mistakes occurnul, which, though they affected 
]U)t the fortune of the day, added greatly to the loss 
of the English. The enemy had made a change in 
their position, which threw their left to Assye, in 
which village they had some infantry, and which 
was surrounded by cannon. General Wellesley ob- 
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serving this, directed the officer coinnianding the i>ic- 
(jiiets on the right to heep ont of shot from that 
village. The officer, misapprehending the order, led 
dir(H*tly upon it. The 74th regiment, which had 
been ordered to support tlie ])ic(juets, followed, and 
suffered severely. The mistaken rendcTod necessary 
the introduction of the cavalry at an ('arli(‘r ])eriod 
than was desirable. Various evils attemded tliis 
stej). The cavalry sulftTed much froTU tlu‘ cannon¬ 
ade; they w(Te in(*a])acitated for ])ursiiit wlum tlui 
period for thus (employing tludr S('rvi(*es arrivcal, and 
when they were brought forward there Avas no res(‘rva*. 
One conse(jiience of this deficiency was, that stragglers 
left in the rear oi' the llritish force, who had pr(‘- 
teiided to be dead, were smhkndy restored to ani¬ 
mation, and turned tlndr guns upon the ])acks oftlu^ 
compierors. Ihit the victory, though bought by the 
sa(*rifi(*e of many valuable lives, Avas com])lete. Tlu^ 
resistless bayonets of the Ihdtish troops drove tlu^ 
eiKuny before^ them in re])eated charges, and wlum 
tludr last formed body of infantry gave Avay, thc^ 
whole Avent olf, leaving the English masters of the 
field, and of nearly a Iiundnid ])ieces of cannon 
abandoned l)y the fugitives. (leiu'ral Widlesh^y 
shared largely in tlu' labours and the? dangers of tlu? 
conflict. Tavo liorsc'S were killed under him, and 
every officer of his staff experienced similar casual¬ 
ties. The loss on the part of the llnglish amounteal 
to nearly four hundred killed. The number .of 
wounded Avas fearfully large—bedween fiftee'U and 
sixteen hundred. The enemy left tAvtdve hundred 
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killed, and a vast number were wounded; but many 
of tlie latter being scattered over tlie country, not 
even an estimate could be formed of the amount. 
Among the mortally wounded was Scindia’s })rin- 
ci])al minister, who survived but a short time. 

The battle of Assye ])laces in a conspicuous light 
the cool determination of the general, and the 
admirable qualiti('S of the troo])s at his disposal. 
Eiitangl('d in difficulties from which there wjis no 
escape but through danger, he chose the mode which 
to tlie su])erfi(‘ial or the timid would have apjieared 
the most dangerous. He was justific'd by the cha¬ 
racter of his troo])s, and the result was alike honour¬ 
able to his own judgment and to the intrepid s]>irit 
of those on whom he relied. Misinformation brought 
the battle j)rematur(dy on—^mistake added to its 
dangers and difficulties; but all untoward circum¬ 
stances were successfully ovcu’come by the admirable 
judgment of the leader and the devoted earnest¬ 
ness of his followers. 

So rapid and so numerous were the successes of 
the British arms, and so much were all these opera¬ 
tions parts of oiu' consistent whole, that it is im¬ 
possible to restrict the attention of the reader for 
any length of time to one series, without neglecting 
and throwing out of jilace other transactions of great 
interest and iinjiortance. The proceedings of Gene¬ 
ral Lake must now for a brief interval su])ersede the 
record of those of his co-adjutor in the south. On 
(juitting Delhi, General Lake had marched towards 
Agra, at which place he arrived on the 4th of Octo- 
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ber. Tlie fort was summoned ; but no answer being 
returned, prejiarations were made for dislodging 
seven battalions wlio held possession of the town, of 
an encampment with a large number of guns on the 
glacis, and of the ravines on thc^ south and soutli- 
M^est face of the fort. This bcnng effected with suc¬ 
cess, thougli not witliout considerable^ loss, the opev 
rations of the siege commenced, tlie ap])roaclies being 
made under cover of the ravines which had been 
won from the enemy. On the 14tli a communica¬ 
tion was received from tlie fort, deunanding a cessa¬ 
tion of hostilities, on the ground that terms were 
about to be proposed. (Jeiu'ral Jiake, in camse- 
qucaice, direct(‘d the firing to cease for a lew hours, 
and requested that a confidential person might b(‘ 
sent without delay with the jiroposed terms. Tiums 
were sent, and General Lake dis])atched one of his 
own oflicers with letters, giving his assent to them. 
The fort had been for some time the scene of mutiny; 
but in th(^ communication to GencTal Laki^ it Avas 
stated that all ill-feeling was at an end, and that 
officers and men were alike ready to abide by what¬ 
ever agreement might bo madi^ between their com- 
mandant, Colonel Uessing, and the English general. 
But this unanimity, if it ever existed, was of short 
duration. The British officca* dispatched to make 
the final arrangements found great diversity of oj>i- 
nion among the native chiefs, and a great desire to 
raise objections. While he was endeavouring to 
remove these, the firing from tlu^ fort was recom¬ 
menced without any apparent cause. On this the 
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I^nglish otlicer returned. The belief of General 
Lake was, that the overture was but an expedient to 
gain time, and this ()])inion seems highly ])robable. 
Throughout liis career the humanity of the coinman- 
der-in-cliief was emincMitly conspicuous, and it is to 
tliis feeling that his consent to a (*essation of firing is 
to be ascril)ed. It may, howcAA'r, be doubtecl whether, 
under tlic^ circumstanc'es, lu' was justified in consent¬ 
ing to dis(M)ntinue Ins lire, with a vicwv to obtaining 
a surnuidiM* on tmins. lie had expressed his beli(‘f 
that tlie place would not stand tcai hours’ brea<*hing,^ 
and any a])[)earan(*e of hesitation was cal(*ulated to 
giv(‘ confidence to tlu^ enemy, and diminish that 
feeling among his ow n troo])s. 

On the 17th of October, the grand battery of th<' 
besieg(‘rs b(‘ing com])leted, tluw weio eiial>lc‘d to 
opcai a destructive^ fire on the ]>oint of the fort which 
a])p(‘ared least capabh‘ of rt‘sistanc(‘. A ])racticabh^ 
bn^ach woidd soon liave beem made, but in tlu^ even¬ 
ing tl](' garrison sent an offer to capitulate, and on 
tile following day, at noon, marched out, wdien the 
jdace was innm^diately occujiied by a portion of the 
British force. Tlu‘ fort contained one' hundrc'dand 
seventy-six guns, which, with twenty-six captured 
beyond the walls, made a total of two hundred and 
tvvo.f 

* Letter to tlic Marquis Wellesley, Oct. lOth, I SOa. See 
Despatches. 

i Among the ordnance taken at Agrfi w’Jis a g\ni of enormous 
magnitude, called tlie “ great gun of Agra.” It was said to be 
composed of various metals, including those to wliich the common 
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Til addition to tlie ^reat plans wliicdi Conoral 
Lako and (Jenoral Wtdli'slc'V wen' sneeessfidly 
workino’ out, tlien' Avere yaiions d('ta(di(‘d o])erations 
at tins tiiiK* in pro<>T(*ss, all Ix'arin^’ some rtdation 
to eacdi otlim*, and all eondueted witli vii>'onr and 
sneeess. Tlu^ notice of some ot* tlu'sc' must Ix' 
deferred to a latc'r ])erio(k hnt tli(' occupation of 
(aittack, Avlii(*li Avas com])l(*UMl durin<>‘ tlu' montli of 
Octo1)(‘i% may ])roperly be adv(‘rted to in this pla(H‘. 
This seryict' was ('Ifeclcxl 1)y Colonel IFai-coiirt, who, 
liayino* o(a*n])i(‘d that i>Teat s(‘at of* Hindoo snp(‘rs1i- 
tion, Jug^’(‘rnantli, ])i‘o(‘(‘(Ml(‘d to r(‘dn(*(‘ th(‘ fort of 
I5arabntt(‘(‘, sitnati' alioiit a mil(‘ i'rom tli(‘ loAvn <d‘ 
Cuttack. The f'ort Avas built ol* ston(\ and Avas snr- 
roundiHl by a dit(*h t\y(‘nty fex't de(‘]), and varying'in 
lireadtli, accordinu^ to tbe situation of* tb(‘ l)astions, 
from thirty“tiy(‘ to a liundnxl and lhirty-fiA(‘ f'lx't. 

A batt(UT Avas completcal (ni th(' ni^bt ot* tlie HJtli i 
of (JctobcM*, and on tlu' morning* of th(‘ 14tli opinuMl 
its lire. Jiy (b'yen o’idock most of tlu' defenc(‘S in 
that part of th(' fort against A\hi(*h tlu' fir(‘ was 
directc'd Averc' taken otl* the (‘nemy's guns AV(‘i-e 
siloiK'cd, and Colonel 1 Iar(*ourt judged thatth(‘ tiinr 
for attempting to gain ])oss('ssion had arrivtMl. Oyer 
the ditch was a narroAV bridge' heading to tlu' gate', 
and by this ce)mmuui(*ation tlu' assailants Averc' to 

consent of nninkiiul hos assigned tlic epithet ]>recious; audit 
w^a.s possildy true, as the sliroifs of thi’ city otic^red tlie Engli.sli 
commander a lac of rupees for the gun merely to melt down. 
The calibre of this extraordinary instrument of destruction was 
2a inches ; its length, 14 feet 2 inches ; its weight, !Hi,()()() j)Ounds. 

A hall of east-iron for this gun would wt'igh 1 ,r>()0 jiounds. 
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endeavour to effect an entrance. The party, wliicli 
consisted of both Europeans and sepoys, was led by 
Lieutiuiant Colonel Clayton. They advanced under 
a fire of musketry from the fort, ill-directed but 
heavy, to which they were exposed for forty minutes. 
The gate was to be blown open, but no im])ression 
could bo made except on the wicket, the remainder 
being fortifiiMl by large masses of stoiie. The wicket 
having yielded, th(‘ assailants entered, but could only 
])ass singly. Notwithstanding this disadvantage, and 
a very determined resistance offered at the outer 
and two succeeding gates, the British jaiity gained 
])()Ssession of all, and the victory was the more 
gratifying from its having been attained with com¬ 
paratively little loss. The capture of Barabuttee 
was followed by the entire submission of the jjro- 
viuce of Cuttack, and th(‘ greati^r part of the troo])s 
by Avhom the conquest had been effc^cted were at 
liberty to enter Berar, to co-operate with tlui army 
under General Wellesley. 

The month of November opened with a lirilliant 
addition to the s})lendid success whi(*h in every 
(piarter had croAvned tlie arms of England. Gcmeral 
Lake marched from Agra on tlui 27th of October, 
in pursuit of a Mahratta force com])Osed of some 
brigades dis})atched from the Deccan in the early 
part of the camjiaign, and of a few battalions which 
had effected their escape from Delhi. Great anxiety 
was felt to destroy or disperse this corps, on account 
of its being provided with a numerous artillery. 
The march of the English army having been seri- 
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^ XVIII. 

8o1v(h1 to leave the heavy artilhay at Futty])ore, and - 

pursue tlie enemy by forced marches. On the 31st, 
the liritisli force encainjied at a short distance from 
the ground which the enemy liad quitted on tlie 
same morning, and Genera] Lake determined to 
])ush forward with his cavalry, in the ho])e of over¬ 
taking and delaying tliem by a light engagement till 
the infantry should b(' able to (*ome u|). At mid¬ 
night the (*avalry was ac(*ordiiigly put in motion, 
and, after a march of twenty-live miles, came uj) 
with the enemy soon after day-break. On des(*rying 
them, the English (*onimander sii|>posed that they 
were in retrc^at, and, to prevent their (dhading this 
object, he resolved to attack them at once, instead of 
acting u])ou the ])lan which he had proj^osed of keej)- 
ing them in check till the infantry arrived. The 
official details of the early j)rocee(lings of this day 
are singularly obscure; but this much is certain, 
that the attem])t to make any ])ermaiK‘nt im])T\‘s- 
sion on the JMaliratta lim^ by cavalry alone was un¬ 
successful. The enemy’s artillery mowed down mon 
and horses in masses, and the sacrilici^ was vain. 

The valour disjilayed by tlu^ British cavalry in this 
fruitless struggle commands indeial the most un¬ 
bounded admiration, mixial with a deiq) feeling of 
regret that it should have bi'en so utterly wasted. 

Nothing could excuse the premature conflict pro¬ 
voked by General Lake, but the mistake under which 
he laboured in believing the eiuany to 1)0 in retreat, 
and the laudable desire which h(‘ felt to prevent tin' 
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escape of a force wliich was regarded witli considcr- 
al)le a])prc‘liensioii. The infantry, which had marched 
at three, arrived at eleven, having occii])ied in their 
marcli only two hours more than the cavalry. At 
this time a message was received from the enemy, 
offering to surrender their guns upon terms. This 
was rc'inarkahle, because u]) to this 2 )oriod the Mah- 
rattas had no (*ans(^ to he dissatisfied with the for¬ 
tune of the day. Th(‘ prol>ahility is, that it was an 
('X])(Mlieiit to gain time for some desired ol)ject, 
and the result seems to (*ountenance such a belief, 
fleneral hake acc('])t(Ml tlu^ offer, anxious,” as he 
says, to ])reAent the further effusion of blood.” 
lie might have adduced another reason also: his 
infantry, after a long marcli, jierformod very rapidly, 
under a Imrning sun, ikhmIcmI rest and refreshment. 
Whatever might be the motivi^ of the Mahrattas for 
s(‘(‘king delay, this (‘ircumstan(*e made delay not the 
l(\ss desirable lor the Ihiglish. General Lake al¬ 
lowed the Mahrattas an hour to determine whe¬ 
ther they would agree to his acceptance of their 
own jiroposals, a mode of proceeding more easily 
reconcilable with the ordinary course of Indian 
negotiations than with common sense. The English 
gc‘nc'ral setans to Iirat^ exjx'cted little from this over¬ 
ture, and, Avhatever the measure of his ex])e(‘tation, 
lu^ acted wisely in eni])1oying the interval of sus- 
])ense in making jireparations for renewing the at¬ 
tack under more advantageous ciicumstances. The 
infantry were formed into two columns on the left. 
The first, composed of the right wing, M as dc'stined to 
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turn tho ric^ht ilaiik of tlio cMuany and to attack 
tlie villao’o of Laswarco; tlio second column was 
to snjiport the fii'st, Tlnn’c \vore throe brigade's 
of cavalry. One' of these, tin' third, was instru(d(‘d 
to support the infantry ; the second was dedached 
to tlu' right to watch the motions of the' enemy, 
lake advantage of any confusion that miglit occur, 
and fall upon them in tlu' t've'nt of a redieat : th<‘ 
remaining brigade'—the' fii'st, Avhi<*h was fornu'd be'- 
tween tlie thirel anel sece)nd, (‘onipose'el (he' rese'rve*. 
As many ti('lel-])ic'ce‘s as (*e)ulel be' bre)uglit uj> with 
the galle:>])ers attaclieel to the e*avalry fbrme'd fe>ur 
elistinct liatte'i’ie's fe)r the' su|)pe)]'t of the' e)pei'atiems 
ed* the infantry. 

The' he)ur e)f* e‘X])e'(*ta,tie>n ]>asse'el, anel ne)thing 
further bcang lu'arel fre)m the' e'nemy, the' infantry 
were ordc'reel to advance*. Tlu'ir march lay ale>ng 
the l)ank e)f a rivulet, anel for a time* the'V |uirsue'el 
it under (a)ver eif liigh grass and amielst bre)ken 
grounel ceme'e'ah'el fre)m the e'ne'iiiy. As se)e)n, he)W- 
ever, as tlu'y were' eliscove're'el and their e)bj(‘ct as- 
certaineel, the enemy thre'AV ])ack their right wing 
under cover of heavy elischarges of artillery. Show e'l s 
of grape, poureeldbrth frejin larger mortars as we'll as 
fremi guns of heavy calibre*, eliel fc'arful e'xecution e)n 
the British infantry, whe)se batte'ric'S returne'el the* 
hre with promptituele' anel vigejur inelecal, l)ut, Ireuji 
their inferiority in nund)ers anel we'ight e)f nie'tal, 
with very inferior effect. The' King’s 7()th was at 
thei heael e^f the advancing e*e)hnnn, ami se) elre'aellul 
w^ere^ the ravages made in its ranks by the* ste)rm ed 
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fire to wliicli it was exposed, that, on its arriving* at 
the point from whicli tlie charge was to be made, (ie- 
neral Lake resolved rather to ])roceed to the attack 
witli tliat reginumt and some native iniantiy wlio had 
closed to th(' froni,'^ than to wait for the remainder 
of the (‘ohimii, whoso advance had been, from some 
(‘aiise, delaycHl. 1die conduct of tin* men nobly 
Jnstifi(‘d thf‘ (a)nfid(‘nc(.‘ r('])osed in tluan by their 
(Hunmander. 'iduy advanccal with as jniudi n^gula- 
rity as Avas ])ra(*ticabh\ nnd(T a tremendous shoAver 
of canister-shot, whicli further thijined tluu*r ])re- 
viously weakened ranks. This Avas immediately 
sncceedcal by a charge from the encuny's (‘avalry; 
but they were received in a manner Avhich sent 
them back in (auifusion. They rallical at a sliort 
<listance, and th(‘re being reason to apprehend fur¬ 
ther niisclii(T, th(‘ King's 2J)th dragoons Avert* 
ordt'red to attack them. They fornuMl on tlu' 
outAvaj'tl ilank of tht* 7Gtl), by vAliom they Avert? 
received with chet?rs, Avhich Avere echoed batde 
by the cavahy with no diminution of vigour. 
From this timt* tht' dt'tails of the battle bt*- 
came too involved to be narrated with jierspicuitv. 
A general charge of horse and fbot Avas made, in 
Avhich the desj)erate valour of the assailants set at 
naught OAery obstacle and dc'fied every danger. At 
the moment Avhen the command(‘r-in-chief AA^as about 

* It is duo to those wlio shnred llie ])ost of honour with the 
King’s 7dth in this seent' oi death, to state tliat tliey consisted of 
the seeond battalion of the HJtli native infantry and five com- 
]>anies of the IGtli. 
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to jilacc hiliisolf at the head of* tlie infantry, his 
horse was shot under liiin. While in the a(‘t of 
monntino' tliat of Ids son. Major l^ake, that offu^or 
was wonnded l)y Ids sid('; but, this was no tinn^ for 
the indulo'onee of c^yen tlu' dee])est sympathies of 
nature. The notes of tlu'. eayalry trnmpc'ts soiind- 
hifX to the eliarge—whi(*li eanglit tin' (^ar wlien Ihe 
thunder of the gnus from th(‘ enemy’s lines for a 
moment subsided—told that tliosi^ line's \N('r(‘ to be 
won, and those guns made ])rize—and siieh was the 
result. Th(' enemy fought with a d(‘t('rmination far 
exceeding all that had ])een ex])e(*ted of tluun, and 
it was not till they had been disposs('ss(Ml of all tlu'ir 
guns that they ridinquislied tln‘contest. l'iy(m then 
some of the best qualiti(‘s f)f th(‘ charactei- of a 
soldier were dis])layed, in an att(Tn))t made by tlu^ir 
left wing to (effect an ord(u*ly nTreat. In (Ids, 
hovyeyer, as in every other point, tlH‘y wvre (h'fealral ; 
a regiment of British dragoons, ami another of nativi' 
cavalry, breaking in upon tluun, cutting many to 
])ieces, and making ])risoners of th(‘ ]*('st, with th(‘ 
wliole of tludr liaggagcN 

The loss of the Ihiglish, in kilh'd and wounded, 
amounted to more tlian eight hundnal; Init this, 
though heavy, was not to lie comparcMl with that of 
the enemy. About two thousand of tlu‘ lattcT wen^ 
taken prisoners, and with the exca'ption of th(‘se, 
and of a few whom the ])()SS(‘ssion of good hors(‘s 
and local knowledge might enalih^ to i^sca])e to a 
distance, the Avhole of the seventefui liattalions w(‘r('. 
destroyed. Tt has been conji'ctured that tlu* num- 
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ber of slain could hardly be less than seven thou¬ 
sand/^ Idle destruction of this force was scarcely 
less ini]iortant Avith re^’ard to that sti’ength Avhicdi 
is based on ojiinion, than on account of its actual 
and immediate^ effect in cri])plin«‘ the rc'sources of 
the eiunny. Tlie battalions whicdi fell at LasAvaree 
constituted tlie dower of Scindia’s army, and had 
Ixaai distin^uislKHl by the imjiosiiu^ name of tlu^ 
I)(‘ccan Tnvincibles. Tlie charm Avas now broken; 
not only had the iiiAdncibh' battalions becTi Ami- 
(juished, but so entire had luam thedr dehvat that 
they had ceased to exist. The com])leteness of 
their destruction Avas indeed in one sense hon<)urabl(‘ 
to them, for it attested the vigour of th(‘ir r(‘sist- 
ance; lint hoAv proud was th(‘ distinction earmal 
by thos(‘ Avho had disjielled the illusion Avhich had 
raised this corjis above tlu^ rea(*h of the chances 
of Avar, and (daimed for it a charter of ]>er])etual 
success! 

The victory Avas gained entirely by hard fighting. 
The course taken by General Lake in Aarious in¬ 
stances Avas bold even to the verge of rashness. So 
nearly did it ap})roach the line Avhich separates cou¬ 
rage from temerity, that had tin? result lieeii un¬ 
favourable, it Avould jirobably have bexm imjmgned 
by that numerous class Avhose judgment, if not alto¬ 
gether governed by the eA^eiit, is greatly modified by 
it. His venturing to attaede the enemy Avith his 
cavalry alone cannot be defended Avithout refer¬ 
ence to the belief under which his resolution was 
* This is the estimate of Major Thorn. 
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taken. He loiiiid the enemy were about to (diule 
him altogetlu'r. The subsequent advance to c]iari>e 
witli only part of Ins infantry is more easily 
defensible. I^xposcd as they were to a lire wliich 
was rajndly consiiminp^ tlK‘m, it was scaircely possibh' 
that they could be ])laced iji imm^ unfavourable (‘ir- 
cnmstances, wliile an indication of fearless deter¬ 
mination was calculated at once to k(H‘p iij) their 
s|)irit and to abate that of the enemy. Hut what¬ 
ever opinion may be formed of tlK‘ coiidiu't of the 
battle of Lasnarec*, it is inip()ssibh‘ to ti’acH' its pro- 
i»Tess and results without a dee]) iniprc'ssiou of re^ve- 
rence for that indomital)l(‘('oura,i»e and |)(M*se‘verance 
by which victory Avas scaainal to the hhii^lish. Tlu^ 
sanguine and imaginative will, from a pcuaisal of its 
history, catch sonu' portion of the sj)irit Avhiedi l)urned 
in the breasts of those by whom it was won; and if 
a casual recollection of it should ever Hit over tlie 
mind of oiit^ engaged amid equal dangers in main¬ 
taining the caus(‘ of hhigland in distant lands, the 
la])se of ycTU's Avill detract nothing from tlK‘ forc(‘ of 
the example: the dauntless heroism of tliost* who 
fought and coiUjiiercMl at Lastvarecj will aid to nerves 
tin? arms and ])race the siiu^ws of tlu^ soldicn*, so long 
as tlndr deeds arc j-ennembered. 

Again does it become^ necessary to direct atten¬ 
tion to the army in the south, for the ])ur])ose of 
noticing in their proper place its contributions to¬ 
wards the safety and honour of tlic^ liritish govern¬ 
ment. General Wellesley had apprizial ('olonel Ste¬ 
venson of the necessity imj)0scd on him of attacking 
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the CTieiiiy at Assye without waiting for his junc¬ 
tion. Th(^ lattcT* iinnicdiately marched witli part 
of Ids troops; and the enemy, on hearing of his 
advance, d(^j)arted suddcndy from the s])ot where 
tliey had passed the idglit after the battle, and pro¬ 
ceeded towards the Adjunt(‘(‘(Ihaut. Colonel Ste- 
vtnison, having met with considerable difficulties on 
liis marcli, was uiial)le to ])ursue them ; and he w^as 
further d('tained, that th(‘ wounded in the battle of 
Assye miglit have the assistance of his surgeons, 
gr(Tit inconvcndeuce and siitrering having bc‘en occa¬ 
sioned by the v\ ant of a sufficient num)>cr of medical 
officers. When Colonel Stevenson advanced, the 
miemy’s infantry, or rather the wreck of it, retired 
towards the Nerbudda. This division of the British 
force nuT with no intc‘rru|)tion in the held, and 
Coloiu'l Stevenson obtained ]>oss('ssion of several 
important fortress(‘s with little dilliculty. (i(‘neral 
Wellesley in the mean time made some rapid and 
harassing marches, all of them intended to pro¬ 
mote im])ortant objects, llis situation cannot be 
hettcM’ ])ainted than in his own words. “ Since 
the battle of Assyc\’' says he, ‘‘ T have been like a 
man wdio hghts w ith one hand and defends himself 
with the other. With Colonel Stevenson’s cor])s I 
have acted offensively, and have taken Asseerghur; 
and with my oavu 1 have covered his operations, and 
dedended the territories of the Nizam and the 
Peishw^a. In <loing this, T have made some terrible 
marches; but T have been remarkably fortunate— 
first, in slopping the eneniy when they intended to 
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])ass to the southward throuo'h theCassorharrvtlhaut: 
and, afterwards, hy a ra])id luarcdi to tlu^ northward, 
ill sto])])ing Seiudia wlioii he was luoviiia* to iiit(Tru|)t 
Colonel 8tev(aison’s ojierations a^n’ainst Ass('t‘i;i»‘hiu\ 
ill wliieli h(i would otherwise have undonhtedlv sue- 
(‘(.'ed(Ml. T moved up tlie (ihaut as soon i\^ Colonel 
Stevc'iison ^‘ot ])ossessiou of Assc^eru'hur ; and 1 think 
that in a day or two T shall turn llai»‘oj(H‘ Ihioun- 
slah,'^' who has passed tliroui>h to tli(‘ southward. 
At all (wents, I am in time to prcAiait him doin<»-any 
misehiid* I think tliat W(‘ are in li’reat styh' to h(‘ 
aide to act on tlu' idlensiv(‘ at all in this (juartcu*; 
hut it is only done hy the eidmaty of our movennuits, 
and hy aetiny: on the olfensive or defensive^ with 
either (*or])S, ae(*ordinj^ to our situation and that of 
the en(uny."’j 

In jmrsuit of the ivajah of Ihu'ar, Gtmeral Wel- 
h's](‘y arrived at Auruni>-aha.d on th(‘ 29th ofOetidxu-. 
The Ivaj’ah was so little anxious tor a meeting', that, 
in the two days siuaaaxling* th(^ arrival of tlu‘ Ih'itish 
for(*e at that jilaet* he moved his eam]> livc‘ tinu's. 
He, howevcu*, gathtu'ed suflieient eoutidcaua^ hy tlu^ 
olst, to veiitur(‘, w ith a liody of four or iiv (3 thousand 
horse, to attack a small force eugag’cxl in protecting 
a convoy of fourt(‘en thous.aud hidlocks, Imt vv\‘is 
compelled to retire without any advantagu* Ixwond 
the capture of a few' of the h(‘asts. 

Several weeks Ixdore this transaction, vague* and 
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* Tlie Rajah of Berar. 

'I' Letter of General Wellesley to Major Shaw(', 2r>th Ortoher, 
1803. Sec Wellington De.spatchcs. 
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apparently niiautliorized overtures for negotiation had 
been made on tlie ])art of Scindiato General Wellesley. 
Early in November there arrived in the English camj), 
on a mission from 8cindia, a Mahratta chief of con¬ 
siderable rank, named Jeswant Rao Ghorc^puray, and 
a Brahmin named Naroo Bunt; but these })ersons, 
Avhen called u])on to ])roduce their credentials, had 
jione to sliew. They wmv ])ermitted to remain in 
tlu^ English camp till measures could be taken for 
1 ‘f‘medying this defect; but before any answTu* could 
I)(‘ received to tlunr a])])]i(*ation for tlu‘ purpose, a 
letter was received by General Wellesley from 
Scindia, disavowing Jeswant Rao Ghorepuray and 
liis colleague, and intimating an intention of send¬ 
ing another ])erson to negotiate with the British 
general. The lattin* was ])ersuaded, notwithstand¬ 
ing, that Scindia had really dispatched the mission 
whi(*h he now disavowed, and, notwithstanding the 
lettcT of Scindia, it was not dismissed. General 
Wellesley was not unacapiainted with the charac- 
tcT’istics of Mahratta diplomacy. In pro[)ortion,” 
said 1 h‘, as I gain experience of tlu' Mahrattas, I 
hav(‘ moi*(‘ reason to be astonished at the low and 
unaccountable tricks whicli even the higlu^st classes 
of them ]>ractise, with a view, however remote, to 
forward their own interest.’ * An addition to his 
(‘xp(‘rience was now' about to bc‘ made, ]>erfectly in 
accordance w ith that w hich he had previously gained. 
Shortly after the recca])t of Scindia's letter, disavow- 

* oi CUncral MTllcfcky to the governor-general, 11th 

November, ISOo. 
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ing Jeswant Rao Ghorepuray and liis Brahmin asso¬ 
ciate, those ])arties produced a lettca* from tludr 
master, conveyini^ to them certain ]hia\ ei*s sufh(*ient to 
coiTol)oi*at<^ their claims to be reccaved as tlie r(‘]>re- 
sentatives of Scindia, but insufficient to justify tlu' 
British commander in eviai oj>pnin<>‘ a m^p^otiatiou. 
lloal)le to trc'at lor a pea(*e, the Yakoels ])ropos(‘(I a 
temporary suspension of arms, and tin’s Avas ac(*(‘(h‘(I 
to on condition that Scindia with Ids army slinuld 
(‘litca* Berar twejity coss to the (‘astward of Ellich- 
pore,'^' and kee]>. at all times, at that distama^ from 
the Britisli trooj)S. On th(‘ ])art of Scindia, it was 
demandcMl that tlie cessation of ai'nis sliould extcmd 
to TIindostaii, but to tliis Gcau'ral Welh^sley refused 
to consent. Tlie rule,” said General Wellesley, 
not to cease hostilities till j)eace be concluded, is 
a ^’ood one in g’(m(u’al.”'j' JTis chief reason for cou- 
cludini^ that a deviation from it would, in tliis case*, 
be beneficial, was, that if hostiliti(‘s continued unin¬ 
terruptedly, Scindia would probably embarrass tin* 
contemplated ojierations of Colonel Stevenson, wliil(‘ 
the Bnit’lish would unalile to do any tiling* (dfec- 
tually against Scindia, the army w ith him in tlie field 
being composed emtirely of horse, to follow which 
Avould draw the Ihigiish forc(^ too far from its sources 
of su])ply, and pn^vent its being directed against the 
Rajah of Berar. Colonel Stevenson w as j)re])tLring to 
attack (jiawilghur, within the territories of the last- 
named chief, and the fall of that place was regarded 

About forty miles. 

1 liCttcT 1(1 g(ucrnor-pciicraf Ncotnibci, ISOd. 
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ji8 of great iniportance. An irruption of the enemy 
into Guzerat, wliic*!) was hut weakly provided with 
the means of defence, was also apprehended, and to 
avert this was one of the olijects of the British gene¬ 
ral in concluding tlie truce: another was, to eflect 
a division between ^^cindia and the llajah of Berar, 
who Avas not included in it. Tlui agents had pro- 
))osed that it should extend to the forces of that 
chic'f, but the projxisal, inde])endently of its interfer¬ 
ing with one main object of the British commander, 
that of separating tlie intcu-ests of the confinlerates, 
could not have failed to be rejected. The agents 
of Scindia had no ])owers to treat for the Tiajah of 
llerar, and (*onsequentIy he could not be bound by 
any stipulations Avhicli they might make on his be¬ 
half. lie might have rc'pudiatiMl them on the ordi¬ 
nary ])rinciples of r(‘ason and justice, and without 
any necessity for resorting to th(‘ convenient re- 
sourcc‘s of Mahratta morality. 

(hlonel St('veiison, having e(pii])ped his force at 
Asseerghur for the sic^ge of (Jawilghur, marched to 
Ballapoor, where he was joined by the convoy which 
the Jlajah of Berar had in vain atteni]>t(Hl to cut 
off. To support and (*over his operations, General 
Wellesley descended the ghauts by Rajoora on the 
25th of November. At Barterly was a force be¬ 
longing to the Rajah of Berar, and commanded by 
his brother, Manoo Bappoo: it com])rised, together 
with a body of cavalry, a great part, if not tlie 
whole, of the Rajah’s infantry, and a larger jiropor- 
tion of artillery. Scindia's vakeels became alarmed 
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by General Wellesley’s apjiroacli to this force, and 
entreated tliat it nii^ht not be attacked. llis 
answer was, that there was no sus]anise of arms 
with the Itajah of llerar; and to this conimiinica- 
tion he appended another, probably more nnex- 
pc^cted, that tliere was none with Scindia till he 
should coni])ly \>nth thc^ tcnans of the agreement. 
The provision that Scindia should occn]>y a ])osition 
tM enty coss to the east of hhlichpori' had not been 
com])lied with, that chi(‘f being encam])ed at Ser- 
roody, about four miles from tin': for(*e under Maiioo 
l}a])poo. That Scindia should conform to any obli¬ 
gation exce])t so far as it appeared to ansAver a pre¬ 
sent ]nir|)ose, was, indeed, not to be expectial. Ilis 
conduct had reduced the arnustice to that which 
Mahratta. engagenients may, for the most part, be 
(considered—an idle and usek'ss ])iece of writing, 
without force and without value, (ieneral Wel¬ 
lesley acconipani(Hl his noti(*e of Scindia’s breaich of 
(‘ngag(Tnent by a declaration that he should attack 
tine enemies of th(‘ Company wherevcT he should 
find them, and Scindia was undoubtedly to be ac¬ 
counted not merely as an enemy, but as one en¬ 
gaged in actiAT^ hostilities. 

At Parterly Gcaieral Wellesley was joined by tluc 
division under Colonel Stevenson. Shortly after 
their arrival parties of the enemy’s horses a])peared, 
with which the Mysorean cavalry skirmished during 
part of the day. On General Wellesley going out 
to push forward the j)ic(]uets of the infantry to siip- 
])orl the Mysorean horse, he perceived a long line 
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of infantry, cavalry, and artillery, regularly drawn uj) 
on the plains of Argaiiin, about six miles from the 
])lace where he had intended to encamp. It w^as 
late, the day had been intensely hot, and the British 
liad marched a long distance; but, notwithstanding 
these circumstaiices, General Wellesley resolved not 
to lose the opportunity which ])rcsented itself, and 
he accordingly marched forw^ard to attack. Tlie 
advance was made in a single column, in a dina*- 
tioii nearly jiarallel to that of the enemy’s line, the 
British cavaby leading. The rear and left were 
cov(‘red by native cavalry. 

The enemy’s infantry and guns were on the left 
of their centre, and on the l(4*t of these was a body 
of cavalry. Scindia’s army, consisting of one very 
heavy body of cavalry, was on the right, and to its 
right was a body of ])indaric‘S'^ and other light troo})s. 
The eiumiy’s line extended about five miles, having 
in its rear the village oi‘ Argauin, with extensive 
gardens and inclosures. In its front wus a plaiji, 
but considerably intersected by w ater-coiirses. 

As the British army ap|)roached the enemy it was 
formed into two lines, the infantry in the first, the 
cavalry in the second, su])})orting the right, which 
Avas rather advanced, to })]*ess on the enemy’s left. 
Tln^ left of the British was supported by the Mogul 
and Mysore cavalry. Some delay took place from 
part of the native infixntry getting into confusion. 
By one of those inexplicable j)anics wdiich some- 

* XIarauders, of whom more will appear in the latter portion^! 
of the history of India, 
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times seize even the best troo])s, some battalions, 
wliicli had eminently distinguished themselves at the 
battle of Assye, were so terrified by the cajinonading, 
fill’ inferior as it was to what they had ])reviously 
encountered, that they broke and fell into confusion. 
Hai)pily, the general was at no great distance, and 
the presc'uce of him who had so lately led them to 
victory bi’ought them back to their duty. Tlu' 
whole then advanccal in the best order. 

The conflict was not marked l)y any of those 
vicissitudes A\hicli haul intei'cst to th(‘ narrative of 
such events, when victory seems to hover bidween 
the combatants. The battle was sanguinary, but, 
from the moment when the temjiorary confusion in 
])art of the British line was dispelled, the result was 
not for an instant doulitfuk The King sTGth and 7(Sth 
regiments were fiercely attackial by a large body of* 
Tka’sian troo])S, and the latter were entirely destroyed. 
Scindia’s cavalry made a charge on the first liat- 
talion of the Gth regiment; but being rejmlsed with 
great slaughter, the whole line' of the enemy gavc^ 
way, and fled in the utmost disorder, abandoning to 
the victors thirty-eight ])ieces of cannon and all 
their ammunition. They were pursued, and great 
numbers of the fugitives destroycMl. The closer of 
the day gave some advantage to the flying, but the 
light of the moon was sufficient to enable the pur¬ 
suers to add to their previous captures many ele- 
]diants and camels, and a considerable (luantity of 
baggage. The loss of tin* Ihiglish in killed and 
wounded amounted to three* hundred and forty-six. 
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The enemy suffered dreadfully, and General Wel¬ 
lesley declared his belief that, with one hour more 
of daylight, not a man would have escaped. 

After this signal victory, General Wellesley de¬ 
termined to ])roceed to the siege of Gawilghur. 
Both divisions of the army accordingly marched on 
the 5th of l)eceml)CT, and arrived at hhlichjion^ on 
the same day: here they halted on the (hh, to ])ro- 
vide an hos])ital for the wounded. 

Gawilghur is thus described by Gcmeral Wel¬ 
lesley :—The fort of Gawilghur is situatcMl on a 
range of mountains between the sohycch of tln^ rivers 
Poona and Taptee. It stands on a lofty mountain 
in this range, and consists of one complete inner fort, 
which fronts to the south, wh(‘re the rock is most 
steep, and an outcT fort, Yhi(*h covers the inner to the 
north-west and north. The outer fort has a third 
wall, which covers the approach to it from the north 
by the villagi^ of iialiada. All theses walls are 
strongly built, and fortitied by inirijiarts and towers. 
The communications with the fort are through threi^ 
gates: one to the south with the inner fort; one to 
the north-west with the outer fort; and one to the 
north with th() third wall. The ascent to the first is 
very long and steep, and is ])racticable only for men ; 
that to the sc^cond is by a road used for the common 
communications of the garrison with the countries to 
the southward ; but the road passes round the west 
side of the fort, and is c^xposed for a great distance 
to its fire; it is so narrow as to make it imprac¬ 
ticable to ap])roach regularly by it, and the rock is 
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scarped on each side. Tliis road also leads no fur¬ 
ther than the j^at(\ The eoininunication with the 
northern gate is direct from the village of Lahada, 
and here the ground is level wdtli that of the fort : 
but the road to Labada leads through the moun¬ 
tains for about thirty miles from Elliclipore, and it 
was obvious that the difliculty and labour of moving 
ordnaiK'e and stores to l^abada would be V(‘iy 
great.” 

Notwithstanding the objections existing against 
tlui last-mentioned route, it was resolved to 
adopt it, on the ground tliat it Avas tlie least objec- 
tionalde of the thr(‘e, and the recpiisite measur(‘s 
were immediatcdy taken. Two detachments Avei*(‘ 
made,—one to drive the eruniiy from tlu^ ground 
which tiny occuj)ied to the soutliward of the fort; 
the otlier to seize the fortihed village of Damer- 
gaum, covering the entrance to the mountains Avliich 
were to be ])assed in the way to Labada. These' 
detachments succeedc'd in peribrming tlie scTvice^s 
on which they wi'n^ res])ectiv(‘ly dispatched. 

On the 7th of T)e(*ember botli divisions of the 
army marched from ElIi(di])or(^; Ooloned Stiw enson 
into the mountains by Damengaum, and (JeiuTal 
Welh'sley tow^ards the soutlieru face of the fort ot‘ 
Gawdlghur. From that day till the 12th, wdien 
Colonel Stevenson broke ground near Labada, the 
troops in his division went through a series of ex¬ 
hausting labours not un])recedeiitod in Indian WTir- 
fare, but rarely ])aralleled elsc'where. The lu'avv 
ordnance' and stoi*es Averi' draggeal by hand f)V(n’ 
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mountains and tlirough ravines for nearly the wliole 
distance wliicli liad to bo passed, and this by roads 
vdiicli it was previously necessary for the troops to 
construct for themselves. At night, on the ]2t]i, 
Colonel Stevenson erected two batteries in front of' 
the north face of tlie fort; one, consisting of two 
iron oig]iteen~])ounders and three iron tAvc'lve- 
])onnder8, to breach th(' outo* fort and third wall; 
the other, composed of two brass twelve-yxmnders 
and two five-incli howdtzers, to <*lear and destroy 
the defences on tlie point of atta(*k. On tlie 
same night the troo])s of Gejieral W(dh'sley’s divi¬ 
sion constructed a battery on a mountain toAA^aiuIs 
the southern gate. Two brass twelve-pounders w eiv* 
liere mounted—two iron ones Aven‘ to have l)een 
added, but no exen'tionsof the troo])s could get them 
into their ])]aces. 

All the batteries opened their firc' on the morning 
of the lotli, and on tln^ 14th, at night, tlie breaches 
in the Avails of the outer foi*t Averc^ l)racticab!e. Tin* 
])arty destined for the main attack from the north 
A\as ](h 1 by Lieutenant Colonel Kenny, and, to diAan-t 
the enemy’s attention, two attacks were made' from 
the soutliAvard by trooy)S from General Wellesley’s 
division, commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Wallace^ 
and Lieutenant Colonel Chalmers. About ten in 
the morning the three parties advanced, and nearly 
simultaneously. The detachment under Colonel 
Chalmers arrived at the north-west gate at the mo¬ 
ment Avhen the enemy vver(‘ (mdeavouring to escaj)(‘ 
through it from the bayonets of tln^ assailants uiuler 
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Colonel Kenny. Tlius far, therefore, the attack had 
entirely succeeded ; hut the wall of the inner fort, in 
which no breach had been made, was yet to be 
carried. After some attemj»ts upon the gate of 
communication between the inner and outer fort, a 
place was found at which it was deemed 2 >racticabh; 
to escalade. Ladders were brought, by which Cap¬ 
tain Campbell and the light infantry of the King’s 
,94th ascended : by them the gates w^ere oiiened to 
the storming jiarty, and the fort wris in the British 
]>bssession. This acquisition Avas made with com¬ 
paratively small loss. During the siege and storm, 
the total amount was one hundred and twenty-six 
killed and wounded. The garrison Wcas numerous 
and well armed: vast numbers of them w^ero 
killed, 2 )avticularly at the different gates. Much 
ordnance and many stand of English arms were 
found within the fort. The killadar w'as a Rajpoot 
of eminent bnavery, but whose judgment seems to 
have been so greatly inferior to his courage that he 
had been unable to frame any regular jilan for de¬ 
fending the inner wall. He was .aided by another 
Rajpoot, Beni Singh, bold and intrei)id as himself; 
but the bravery of the leaders does not seem to have 
been shared by those whom they commanded. Little 
of their spirit was displayed by the garrison. The two 
Rajpoot commanders appear to have considered the 
fall of the place as inevitable, and to have resolved 
not to survive the event. Their bodies were found 
among a heap of slain; a more fearful evidence 
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of the determined spirit in which they had acted 
was afforded by the discovery, that, in conformity 
with the feeling of their country, they had doomed 
their wives and daughters to become sharers in the 
fate Avhich they scorned to evade for themselves. 
But the task had been imperfectly performed. A 
few of the women only were dead: the rest, some 
of Avhom had received several wounds, survived to 
afford exercise to the humane feelings of the con¬ 
querors. It is scarcely necessary to add, that Gene¬ 
ral Wellesh'y directed all attention and respect to 
be shewn them.* 

The battle of Argaum and the capture of Gawil- 
glmr iraju’cssed the confederate chieftains Avith a 
sense of the necessity of (juickening their endeavours, 
to secure to themselves some jiortion of territory 
and some degree of power. Before the occurrence 
of the latter event, the Rajah of Berar had dis¬ 
patched vakeels to the camp of General Wellesley, 
and on the 17th of December a sejiaratc treaty of 
])eace Avith that chief Avas concluded. By this treaty 
the Rajah ceded the perpetual sovereignty of the pro¬ 
vince of Cuttack, including the fort and district of 
Balasore, to the Comjiany and their allies. The 
latter were not named, and General Wellesley, in 
transmitting the treaty to the governor-general, ob¬ 
served : “ The reasons for omitting to name the allies 
in the treaty, and to engage that they shall ratify it, 

* The discovery of these females is related in a journal of Sir 
Jasper Nicolls, K.C.B., quoted in the Wellington Despatches. 
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will become sufficiently obvious when the character 
and conduct of the government of these allies are 
recollected. It will remain with your excellency,” 
he continued, ‘‘ to give such orders as you may think 
])roper to the residents at the different durbars, to 
obtain the assent of the allies to the treaty, but I 
should imagiiie that tlie Rajah of Rerar will be satis¬ 
fied with your excellency’s ratification.” In truth, 
there was not, and never has been, a prince in India 
who would not fool more confidence in the simple 
|)romisc of the head of the English government than 
in the most solemn securities of any native sove¬ 
reign within the country. Thci general terms in 
which the cessions were made weixi thus accounted 
for by General Wellesley: The cessions undc'r the 
treaty are made to the British government and its 
allies, and I have drawn it iji this manner in order 
that your excellency may have an oi)portunity of 
disposing of them hereafter, in such manner as you 
may think proper.” Besides the cessions above men¬ 
tioned, the Rajah of Bc‘rar relimjuished all claims o]i 
certain old possessions of the Nizam, the revenues of 
which had for some time been colk‘cted by the two 
princes in various proportions. At first tlu? Rajah re¬ 
ceived only a fifth: the eiKuaiaching spirit of Mahratta 
policy soon increased his share to a fourth. It then 
became half, by treaty, and latterly four-fifths, by 
exaction and violence. By the treaty this partition, 
with all its tendency to throw tho whole into the hands 
of the Mahratta ])rince, came to an end, and tlu^ 
frontier of the Nizam was carried forward to the 
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Wurda river. The ministers of the rajah were de¬ 
sirous of the insertion of an article confirming all 
grants and treaties made heretofore by the Nizam and 
the Peishwa; Imt General Wellesley ohjected that he 
could not consent to confirm that of which he had 
no knowledge. In j)lace of such coiifirmation, he 
proposed the mediation and arbitration of the Bri¬ 
tish, and a claim u])on its justice, as the best security 
that the Tlajah could have for his demands upon the 
other powers; and the proposal being accepted, an 
article was framed, binding the Company’s govern¬ 
ment to the discharge of the recpiisite duties. The 
comment of General Wellesk^y upon this part of the 
negotiation is full of instruction. “ It a])])ears to 
me,” says he, “ an important ])oint gained, and highly 
hoiiouriible to the character of the British govern¬ 
ment, that even its enemies are willing to a])])cal to 
its justice against the demands of its allies.” To an 
article binding the Rajah never to take or retain in 
his service any Frenchman, or subject of any Euro- 
])ean or American government at war with the 
English, or any British subject, whether European 
or Indian, without the consent of the British govern¬ 
ment, no objection was offered by his ministers; but 
a, clause was added, at the Rajah’s request, by which 
the Company engaged not to aid or countenance 
any of his discontented relations, rajahs, zemindars, 
or subjects, who might fly from, or rebel against, his 
authority. A succeeding article, ])roviding that ac¬ 
credited ministers from each government should 
reside at the court of the other, was admitted by the 
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Rajah’s ministers with equal facility, but another was 
the occasion of some difficulty. The British govern¬ 
ment had concluded treaties with some minor chief¬ 
tains, feudatories of the Rajah. The article in ques¬ 
tion required that these treaties should be confirmed, 
and it wus provided that lists of the parties with 
whom treaties had been made should be giv(‘n to 
the Rajah, when that with himself should be ratified 
by the governor-general. The Rajah’s minist(?r ob¬ 
jected that, after the cessions which his master had 
made by former articles of the treaty, he had no 
territory left whi(‘h ]k\ might not be bound to give 
up by virtue of the article under consideration. The 
answer of General Wellesley was decisive. The 
Rajah’s minister was told that the article was indis¬ 
pensable, and could not be given uj); but it was 
added, that the British government would not have 
consented to conclude a treaty of peace with the 
Rajah had it desired the destruction of his state. 
The article, it was explained, was not intended to 
a])ply to more cases than were absolutely necessary 
to preserve the good faith of the British government, 
and it was stated that it should be a])plied to no other. 
The vakeel professed himself satisfied, and the article 
was admitted. By an article immediately following 
that which had occasioned the discussion above no¬ 
ticed, the Rajah agreed to separate himself from the 
confederacy formed by Scindia and other Maliratta 
chiefs against the Company. This, like the preced¬ 
ing article, was a source of some difficulty—not that 
it was objected to by the Rajali, but the British com- 
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mander demanded a hostage for its due performance. 
The answer of the Rajah’s vakeel was, that liis mas¬ 
ter would send whomsoever the English general 
pleased—with certain exceptions—those exceptions 
extending to the only persons whoso presence in the 
Englisli camp would be of the least value as a 
security, the brother, son, or nephew, of the Rajah. 
Fearing that this point would not be conceded, and 
that the treaty, which it was certainly very desirable 
to the Rritish government to obtain, might go off 
on the question. General Wellesley ro'solved not to 
persist in demanding a hostage.*' The last obstacle 

* The Marquis Wellesley, in a private letter addressed to Gene¬ 
ral Wellesley a few days subsequently to the conclusion of the 
treaty (of which he was not aware), directed hostages to be re¬ 
quired, and suggested the possibility of the two principal confeder¬ 
ates being hostages for their own good conduct. The letter has no 
public interest, but it is so happy a specimen of epistolary composi¬ 
tion, and is withal so brief, that its insertion cannot fail to give 
pleasure to the reader. It has all the ease, vigour, and sportiveness 
which mark Clive’s familiar letters, with (as might be expected 
from the superior advantages of its writer) greater correctness and 
elegance. Such effusions are valuable as evidence of the equani¬ 
mity which minds of high order maintain amid circumstances 
which w'ould be felt by inferior intellects overwhelming. The 
letter will be found in the Despatches of the Duke of Wellington :— 

*' Fort William, 23rd December, 1803. 

My dear Arthur,—I received this morning your dispatch of 
the 30th of November, from Paterly, with tlie account of your 
signal and most seasonable victory of Argaum. Although I en¬ 
tirely approved of your armistice, and thought it a most judicious 
measure, I confess that I prefer your victory to your armistice; 
and I think your last battle must have removed every obstacle to 
peace, and facilitated every accommodation which can tend to 
enlarge the channels of amicable intercourse. 
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to the satisfactory conclusion of the negotiation was 
thus removed, and the confederacy against the Bri¬ 
tish government was deprived of an important limb. 
Tlie treaty was duly ratified by the Rajah of Berar, 
and also by the governor-general. 

The secession of the Rajah of Berar probably de¬ 
termined Scindia to seek peace with more earnest¬ 
ness and sincerity than he had heretofore dis])Iayed. 
Jeswant Rao Ghore])uray ajid Naroo Bunt had re¬ 
mained in the Jiritisli cam]), and on the 23rd of 
December tlioj w(‘re joined then' by two of Scindia’s 
ministers, named Kitul Punt and Havel Nyn, with tlie 
declared object of concluding a j)eace. The ordinary 
course of Mahratta di])lomacy might, howeviu*, have 
been pursued, but for the extraordinary decision ol* 
General Wellesley; and the result of his firmness was, 
that on the 30th a treaty was signed, which, likc^ 
that with the Rajah of Berar, was declared to be with 

J have not yet discovered whcUicr the battle was occasioned 
by a ru 2 )tnrc of the truce on the part of Scindia, or by Scandia’s 
refusal to grant to his vakeels the powers which you most j)rO" 
pcrly have required for the purpose of founding the basis of the 
negotiation on the admission of a retention of a part of our con¬ 
quests, or by Scindia’s re-disavowal of his avowal of Jeswant Rao 
Gorepuray, or by an accidental rencontre of the armies before the* 
truce had commenced, or by a treacherous junction between 
Scindia and the Rajah of Berar. But, qudeunque vid, a battle is 
a profit with the native powers. 

“ In any truce or treaty, you must now require hostages from 
Scindia’s or Ragojee’s [Rajah of Berar’s] family, upon Lord 
Cornwallis’s principle in 1792. If you should happen to take 
the persons of Scindia or Ragojec, you will send them with an 
escort of honour to Fort William to negotiate peace with me, and 
to be their own hostages for its due execution.” 
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the Company and its allies, the latter not being 
named, and the cessions to be made to the allied 
powers generally. Those cessions coni])rised all the 
territories north of the countries of the Rajahs of 
Jeypore and Joudpore, and the Rana of Gohud, 
with the exception of certain pergunnahs consi¬ 
dered the })nvato property of Sciiulia’s house. The 
jaghire lands of the ladies of his family, and those of 
some of his i)owerful ministers and sirdars, were to 
remain in their possession, under the ])rotcction of 
the British goYernment; and other sirdars in Scindia’s 
service were to be provided for by pensions or jag- 
hires, snbj(ict to a j)rovision fixing a limit to the 
total amount to be thus applied. General Wellesley, 
in communicating this arrangement to the governor- 
general, thus assigtis his reasons for consenting to 
it: “ It would have })een impossible to arrange this 
great cession, in the disturbed state of Scindia’s go¬ 
vernment, under all the circumstances of his mis¬ 
fortunes in the war, and of the great diminution of 
his military pow^c.T and reputation in comparison 
with that of his rival Holkar, without determining 
to provide, in some degree, for those who reaped 
benefits from the revenue of the ceded territories, 
or making up my mind to throw into Holkar’s 
hands, and to add to his arms, all the sirdars and 
troops who had been subsisted by the resources of 
those countries, who must have been forthwith dis¬ 
charged from Scindia’s service, and must have looked 
to Holkar for protection and future employment. 
T chose the former, which 1 think is most consistent 
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with your excellency’s policy; nnd it appears that, 
besides avoiding the evil of increasing the numbers 
of the followers of the only freebooter that remains 
in India, it tends to establish an influence in 
Sciiidia’s durbar, wliicli must guide its measures in 
a great degree, even if Scindia should omit to unite 
himself more closely with the Company, and must 
tend greatly to facilitate all the objects of the llritisli 
government in his durbar, if he should agree to the 
terms of the general defensive alliance.” 

Besides the districts already described, Scindia 
agreed to give up, in perpetual sovereignty, tlie forts 
of Baroach and Ahmednuggur, and tlie territories 
depending upon them, excejit so much of the terri¬ 
tory dependent on the latter as formed part of his 
family property; but into the land thus reserved to 
him he was never to introduce any troops to collect 
revenue, or under any pretence whatever, Furtlier, 
Scindia renounced for ever all claims of every dev 
scription upon the British governmemt and their 
allies, the Nizam, the Peishwa, and the (luicowar; 
he agreed to confirm the treaties concluded by the 
British government with the rajahs and others pre¬ 
viously his feudatories ; to admit the rights of the 
Peishwa to certain lands in Malw^a as formerly 
existing, and, in case of difference, to submit to the 
arbitration of the Company; to relinquish all claims 
upon the emperor, and abstain from all interference 
in his majesty’s affairs. The provision, excluding 
from Scindia’s service Frenchmen and other fo¬ 
reigners, was the same as that in the treaty with 
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the Rajah of Berar. Accredited ministers from the 
two states were to be reciprocally received. Scindia 
was to he admitted, if he chose, to the general de¬ 
fensive alliance subsisting between the Company 
and its allies; and in the event of his consenting 
within two months to become a party to it, the 
Company engaged to furnish a force, for the defence 
of his territories, of six battalions of infantry, with 
their Cf)m])lement of ordnance and artilhuy, and 
usual equijmients; but no pt^cuniary payment or 
further territorial cession was to bo made on tliis 
account; the exj)ense of the force was to be defrayed 
out of the revenue of the lands ceded by other articles 
of the treaty. If Scindia should decline to becomci 
a party to the general defensive alliance and re¬ 
ceive a British force, the refusal was not to affect 
any other sti]mlations of the treaty. The exemption 
of Scindia from any additional charge on account of 
the British, should lie consent to receive such a pro¬ 
tection, was one of the most extraordinary, but, at 
the same time, one of the most judicious points of 
arrangement exhibited in the treaty. The reasons 
operating on the mind of the British negotiator, 
and tending to its adoption, are thus stated by him¬ 
self in addressing the governor-general:—“ In the 
course of this war, Scindia’s power, reputation, and 
military resources have been greatly diminished, 
while his rival, Holkar, after having recovered the 
possessions of his family by his treaty of jieace with 
Scindia, remains with undiminished ])ower and in¬ 
creased reputation. Comparatively with those of 
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Scindia, his power and his military resources are 
much greater than they were previous to the war; 
and I have but little doubt that the contest between 
those chiefs will be revived. This would be a 
matter of but little consequence to the British go¬ 
vernment, if the parties were so equal in point of 
strength, resources, and abilities, as to render the 
event of tlie contest doubtful. But Holkar is cer¬ 
tainly, at this moment, su])crior to Scindia in every 
])oint of view, and tlie consef[uence of leaving tlie 
latter to his own means must bo that he will fall an 
easy prey to Holkar; or if he should endeavour to 
avoid the contest, which 1 do not think probable, 
his government will, by degrees, become d(*]>endent 
u])on that of his rival. Under these circumstances, 
and particularly as I was aware of your excellency’s 
determination to support the peace, and thoi relative 
situation in which it should leave the different 
powers in the manner in which that had beem 
established by the exercise of the force of the 
British government, I thought it ex])edient to hold 
forth to Scindia an option of becoming a party of 
the general defensive alliance; and, as a further 
inducement to him to agree to that treaty, to engage 
that the assistance which sliould bo given to him 
should occasion no further diminution of his reve¬ 
nue. I was induced to make this last engagement 
by the conviction that Scindia would not agree to 
the treaty of general defensive alliance, although his 
ministers pro])Osed that he should unite himself 
more closely with the Company, if he were to bo 
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obliged to pay for the assistance which he should 
receive, and that if he does agree to that treaty, the 
peace of India is secured as far as it can be by human 
means. 1 liave every reason to believe, also, that 
when Scindia shall wind up his affairs at the end of 
the war, he will not have a disposable clear revenue 
such as the British government would require to pay 
the expenses of the force which might be given to 
him.”^ 

It thus aj)pears that there was reason to suspect 
that Scindia could not have paid for a subsidiary 
force had he been disposed, and that, if he had pos¬ 
sessed the power of paying, he would have been 
unwilling to pay. It was important to uphold him 
against Holkar, and to attach him, if ])ossible, to the 
British confederacy—so important, that Avith refe¬ 
rence to the fact that the English acquired by the 
treaty largo territorial cessions, and in consideration 
of this adA^antage, it AA\as Avorth Avhile to afford to 
Scindia tlie assistance of the British force without 
demanding more. Such Avx're the vieAvs of General 
Wellesley, and they Avere justified by the circum¬ 
stances under which they were formed. 

The day on Avhich the negotiations Avith Scindia 
were brought to a termination w^as distinguished by 
an event of a different character, but one calcu¬ 
lated to ])romote the interests of peace and order. 
General Campbell, with a force previously employed 
in defence of the Nizam’s territories, had been dis- 

* Letter from General Wellesley to the g'overnor-gciieral, 30th 
December, 1803. See Wellington Despatches. 
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patched into the south Mahratta country to check chap. 
some suspicious indications on the part of the jag- 
hiredars there. On tlie 27th of December he re- a.d. 1803. 
ceived at Woodasoory information that a party of 
Mahratta plunderers, amounting to about ten thou¬ 
sand horse, with some pindaries on foot, had passed 
tlie Kistnaat the Dharoor Ghaut, and were ])roceed- 
ing towards Modianoor. General Camj)be]I marclied 
on thc^ following morning with his cavalry and 
flank companies lightly equipiicd, and on the 29tli 
reached Jallyhall, when a ])arty of marauding hoi’se 
sent to watch his motions were surprised, and their 
chief, a notorious plunderer, with several of his offi¬ 
cers—if officers they may be called—brought in pri¬ 
soners. The leader of the rufFian force, of which 
General Campbell was in search, was a man named 
Mahomed Bey Khan; but this name he re])udiated 
as unsuitabl(‘ to his purpose. That by wliich lie 
chose to be known was Dhoondia Waugh, a name 
which it will be recollected was borne by a preceding 
adventurer, whose career towards sovereignty, as 
well as his life, were ])reniaturely abridged by Gene¬ 
ral Wellesley.'^ Although the death of Dhoondia 
Waugh was a matter of suflicient notoriety, the new 
adventurer found from eastern credulity a ready 
admission of his pretensions. He was, moreover, a 
devotee, and exhibited that combination of undis¬ 
guised robbery and avowed sanctity, which, however 
extraordinary elsewhere, is not regarded as remark¬ 
able in countries Avhere religion, though extend- 
* See page IIS. 
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ing its control to almost every outward act which 
men can perform, aspires not to the office of puri¬ 
fying the heart. At Jallyhall General Campbell 
heard that this saintly robber had pitched his camji 
between Doodyhall and Moodianoor, with the inten¬ 
tion of interccjiting the British convoys and carrying 
his depredatioiisbeyond the Toombuddra. The British 
commander thereupon marched on tlie enemy on the 
evening of the 29th of December, and at four o’clock 
on the morning of the 30th learned that ho was 
within six miles of those whom he sought, and tliat 
they were entirely ignorant of his approach. At 
dawn of day he came upon them, and pushed his 
cavalry into the centre of their camj) with little op¬ 
position. An hour sufficed to destroy part of the 
band which tlic sliam Dhoondia Waugli had collected 
around him, and to disperse the rest. Two thou¬ 
sand of the enemy were killed, and ujiwards of one 
thousand wounded or made prisoners ; the remainder 
threw down their anns and fled. Among the pri¬ 
soners was the venerable facquir, who, under bor¬ 
rowed plumes, had led to the work of jilimder and 
devastation. His banner, on the day of his defeat, 
was followed by four Frenchmen, who, it seems, in 
the search for military emjdoyment, were opjiressed 
with few scru 2 >les as to its character when tested by 
the principles of morality, or the degree of estimation 
in which it must be regarded by men trained in 
hiurojiean modes of thought. One of these, whoso 
dress and ajipointments seemed to indicate him to be 
a person above the common rank, was killed ; the re- 
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maining three escaped by the help of good horses and 
their own discretion, which prompted them to depart 
at an early 2 )eriod of the engagement. The whole of 
tlie freebooters’ baggage and bazaars, and upwards 
of twenty thousand bullocks, were taken. Only two 
men in the Eiiirlish force were killed and fifteen 
wounded. The flank companies of tlie King’s 83rd, 
after marcliing thirty miles,came ii]) witli the cavalry, 
ami had their full share in the attack upon this horde 
of plunderers. 

Among the objects embraced by the governor- 
general’s com])rehensive plan of warfare was the 
occupation of Bundlecund. This design was ])rose- 
cuted during the progress of the important operations 
which have been narrated, but was not entirely 
completed until after the conclusion of peace witli 
the Rajah of Berar and Scindia. The Beishwa Iiad 
certain claims on Bundlecund, and it was as his ally 
that the English, in the first instance, aj)pearcd 
there. More than seventy years before the occur¬ 
rence of the transactions under review, a Hindoo 
pi'ince of Bundlecund, named Chitoor Sal, being 
hard pressed by a Rajpoot enemy, solicited the aid 
of the Peisliwa. It was promptly granted, and so 
highly was the service a])preciated by Chitoor Sal, 
that he adopted the Peishwa as a son, and on his 
death left him an equal share of his dominions with 
two sons, whose claims to the title were founded in 
nature. This was the origin of the Peishwa’s right. 
It is unnecessary to pursue the history of Bundlecund 
minutely—it will be enough to say that it differed 
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- tive government or native anarchy. Late m the 

eighteenth century we find the province overrun 
by two chiefs, named Ali Bahaudur and Ilimmut 
Bahaudiir, the former an ilk^gitimate scion of tlie 
house of the Peishwa, the latter a soldier of fortune, 
little scrupulous as to modes of obtaining its favour, 
though distinguished for liis ndigious attainments, 
and holding high rank in one of those associations 
which open to fiinaticism means for gratifying sjiiri- 
tual pride, and to imposture opportunity for })rofit- 
able deception. He was a Gossain.* Ali Bahaudur 

* The Gossains/' says Captain Duff, “ properly so called, 
are followers of Mahdeo : the Byragees generally maintain the 
supremacy of Vishnoo. The Gossains are a much more nume¬ 
rous body in the Mahratta country than the Byragees : their 
dress, when they wear clothes, is invariably dyed orange, a colour 
emblematical of Mahdeo. The Gossains, for the most part, 
have deviated from the rules of their order in a manner univer¬ 
sally stigmatized by Hindoos. They engage in trade; they 
enlist as soldiers ; some of them marry, and many of them have 
concubines. Gossains who go without clothing acquire superior 
character; but those of greatest sanctity are the Gossains who 
never shave or cut their hair or nails, or who have vowed to keep 
their heads or limbs in a particular position. The penances, by 
extremes of heat and cold, and the voluntary tortures which some 
of them undergo, are often greater than one might suppose the 
human frame could endure. Men who survive such exposure and 
voluntarily submit to such bodily suffering are, it may easily be 
conceived, very formidable when they take up arms. Gossains 
and Byragees have frequently waged a religious war, and some of 
the divisions of Gossains have had desperate battles with each 
other. Under a weak or unsettled government, the Gossains and 
Byragees have both been guilty of dreadful outrages mi the per¬ 
sons and property of the inoffensive part of the community ; but 
the former are more notorious in this respect than the latter. 
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acknowledged tlie j)aramoiiiit authority oi’ the 
Peishwa, and owned his own liability to render tri¬ 
bute, but which, accordijig to oriental fasliion, he 
never paid. His death left tlic authority of llhn- 
niiit Bahaudur predominant; but tliat ])i()us person 
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They used to travel in armed parties, and, under pretence of seek¬ 
ing charity, levied contributions on the country. Wliere unsuc^- 
cessfully resisted, they frequently plundered, niurdered, and com¬ 
mitted the most brutal enormities.'’—Duff’s History of the Mah- 
rattas, vol.i. pp. lb, IS. 

The religious mendicancy of the Gossalns thus so closely re¬ 
sembles freebooting, that no surprise need be felt at the union 
of the two pursuits. In a note on part of the passage above 
quoted, Captain Duff, after stating that there are ten divisions 
of (jossains, distinguished by some shades of difference in their 
observances, gives the following account of the process by which 
these turbulent devotees arc fabricated ;—To become a Gos- 
sain, such castes as wear the kur(j()ol(i or string round the loins 
destroy it, and substitute a piece of cloth if any covering be 
deemed necessary ; and the ])crson generally attaches himself to 
some one of the fraternity, as desirous to become a ch(d(i or dis¬ 
ciple. The novice may proceed thus far and still retreat; the 
irretrievable step by which he becomes a Gossain for ever is in 
the ceremony called homr, which, in this case, must be gone 
through in the most solemn manner. It is performed by taking 
an earthen vessel, one cubit square, termed stunded; this is to 
be filled with pure unmixed mould, over which powders of 
various colours are to be strewed ; upon this a fire is kindled, 
and over the whole ghee or milk is poured for a certain number 
of times, during which muriturs or mystical verses are repeated, 
and vows solemnly made of poverty, celibacy, and per])etual pil¬ 
grimage to the different holy places throughout India.” ''J'he 
value of these vows has been illustrated by Captain Duff’s state¬ 
ments as to the practices of those who make them. He adds, 
that ‘‘ the disciples of a Gossain are obtained in three ways— 
voluntary followers, slaves purchased, and children obtained from 
parents who had vowed to make them Gossaiiis previous to their 
birth.” 
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not feeling quite secure in his authority, and think¬ 
ing that a jaghire under a power able to protect its 
de]>endents ’was preferable to the possession of no¬ 
minal sovereignty without the means of maintaining 
it, made a tender of the province of Bundlecund to 
the British government. The offer was made to 
Mr. Henry Wellesley while holding the office of 
lieutenant-governor of the ceded provinces. It was 
declined on the obvious and honourable ground that 
it could not be accepted without violating the rights 
of the Peishwa. 

The capture of Poona, the flight of the PeishwTi, 
and the conclusion of the treaty of Bassein, by 
changing the position of the British government 
effected a change in its determination. The occupa¬ 
tion of Bundlecund, in the name and on the behalf of 
the Peishwa, was consistent wdth justice, wdiile, at the 
same time, it was undoubtedly expedient, with a view 
to p]-event its falling into the hands of the confede¬ 
rated chiefs. Mr. Mercer, a medical oflicer, who 
had been secretary to Mr. Henry Wellesley, was 
accordingly dispatched to Illahabad, to confer with 
an agent of Ilimmut Bahaudur, and terms for the 
co-o])eration of that personage were arranged. The 
Gossain, it appeared, had a relative wdio had been 
engaged in the conspiracy of Vizier Ali, and on 
that account w^as kept prisoner at Lucknow. His 
liberation was demanded by Himmut Bahaudur, and 
the British government undertook to solicit the 

c5 

Vizier to grant it, on condition of tlie party thus 
faA^onred giving security for his future good conduct. 
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Thus much did the holy man stipulate for his rela¬ 
tion ; but, albeit his vows should have weaned him 
from any asjiirations after the ordinary objects of 
human desire, he had yet something to ask for him¬ 
self. It was not a cell, where he might pass his days 
in solitary meditation, nor a sum of money to be 
<lisbursed in charitable gifts—it was a jaghire in 
the Doab, suitable, not to his protession, but to 
‘‘ his rank and station,” and an assignment of reve¬ 
nue in Bundlca*und of twenty lacs of ru])ees for the 
supj)ort of a body of troops wliich this desjnser of 
earthly good ju’oposed to keep at his command. In 
consideration of this arrangement, the troops were 
to be always ])repared to obey the orders of the 
British government. These terms w-ere granted, 
the ])rogress of the negotiation being facilitated by 
another carried on with the Beishw^a for the cession 
to the British government of territory in Bundle- 
cund in place of other cessions made by the treaty 
of Bassein. 

A British detachment which had been formed near 
Illalabad, under Lieutenant Colonel Bow'ell, shortly 
afterwards entered the country, and was joined at 
Teroa by Hinimut Bahaudur, at the head of eight 
thousand irregular infantry, about four thousand 
horse, three regular battalions commanded by a 
European officer, and tw^enty-five pieces of ordnance. 
On arriving at the river Cane, which flows through 
Bundlecund and falls into the Jumna a little below 
the town of Corah, they found posted on the opposite 
side the army of Shumshecu’ Bahaudur, son of Ali 
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Bahaudur, wlio, like those hj whoiH lie was con¬ 
fronted, professed to act in the name of the Peishwa. 
Having reduced several forts in the vicinity, and 
estahlislied the British authority between the Jumna 
and the Cane, Colonel Powell crossed the hitter 
river. A series of desultory warfare' and inde(*isiv(' 
negotiation followed. The British authority con¬ 
tinued, in the mean time, to l)e extended. Sliuni- 
slieer Bahaudur found great diffieTilty in prevailiiyg 
on himself to submit, although submission was ob¬ 
viously inevitable ; but an ofter to settle on him and 
his family an annual sum of four lacs of ru])ees 
brought him to the Ihiglish camp. Tlis submission 
was speedily followed by the surrender of all the 
forts in Bundlecund held by his adherents. 

Mention has been made of a negotiation with the 
Peishwa, having foi* its object an exchange of a ])or- 
tion ()1‘ the cessions made undc'r the treaty of Bas- 
sein. It ended in the formation of eight su])])le- 
mental articles to that treaty, by tlu^ first of which 
certain territories in tlu? Carnatic, yielding a iT'veniie 
of sixteen lacs, were restored to the Peishwa. By 
tbe second, the Company’s government renounced a 
portion of territory in Guzerat, yielding three lacs 
sixteen thousand ru])ees. The third provided for 
the addition to the Poona subsidiary force of a regi¬ 
ment of native cavalry, of the same strength and 
comj)lement as the cavalry rc'ginient belonging to 
the Hyderabad subsidiary force. The' foipdli an¬ 
nulled the fifteenth article of the treaty, which re¬ 
gulated the amount of force to lie brought into the 
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field by tlie Peisliwa in ease of war, and fixed it at four 
thousand cavalry and three thousand infantry, with 
a due ju*o])ortion of ordnance and military stores; 
this was a considerable reduction from th(‘. former 
amount, which was ten thousand cavalry and six 
thousand infantry. The fifth article ju'ovided that 
a corps of Maliratta cavalry, amoimtinj^’ to five thou¬ 
sand, should, during the war, 1)0 maintained by the 
British government for the scu’vice of tlie state of 
Poona, two thousand of whom were to serve with 
the P(dshwa, and three tliousand with the liritish 
army in the field. The sixth reflated to the cessions 
to ])e made in consideration of the countru^s relin- 
(|uish(Hl by the Company undiw the iirst and second 
articles, and of the additional expemse incurred by 
them under others. Tm-ritory in Bundleiamd pro¬ 
ducing a revenue equal to that ceded in the Car¬ 
natic and Guzerat, namely, nineteen lacs sixteeji 
thousand ru])ees, was to be transferred to the Com- 
j)any; a furtlicu* tract of country, yielding fifty 
thousand ru])ees, was to be bestowed, in considera¬ 
tion of the higli value of the country restored in 
Guzt‘rat, and cessions to the amount of separate 
sums of seven lacs and a half, five lacs, and four lacs, 
to meet thcj ox])ense of the cavalry regiment added 
to the sulisidiary force, that of maintaining the Mah- 
ratta corps of horse, and the extraordinary expenses 
of ])utting down resistance in P)undlecund and esta¬ 
blishing the British authority there. The total 
value of the cessions in I kmdlecund was thus thirty- 
six lacs sixteen thousand rupees. By the seventh 
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article, the whole of these cessions were to be taken 
from those parts of Bundlecund most contiguous to 
the British ])ossessions, and most convenient for the 
Com])any’s occn])ation. The eighth article related to 
the territory restored in Guzerat, and, after reciting 
that such territory was particularly valuable to the 
Company, by reason of its proximity to the city of 
Surat, in the pros])erity of which the British govern¬ 
ment entcTtained an anxious concern, it provided 
that the territories referred to sliould be so managed 
and governed at all times by the Mahratta autho¬ 
rities, as to conduce to tbe convenience of Surat, by 
attention to the rules of good neiglibourhood, and 
the ]>romotion of amicable and comniercial inter¬ 
course lietween the inhabitants on botli sides. It 
was further provided, that as the sovereignty of the 
river Taptee belonged to the British government, 
the Mahratta authority in tlie rc'stored territory 
should have no right or concern whatever in the 
wreck of any vessel that might be cast upon any 
part of the country bordering on the river, but 
should be bound, in th(^ event of any wreck taking 
place, to render the vessel all jiracticable aid, for 
which the j)arties assisting were to be entitled to 
receive, from the owners of the wreck, just and rea¬ 
sonable compensation. This last article was not unne¬ 
cessary. Even in countries where higher principles 
of action than prevail among the Mahrattas are pro¬ 
fessed, the fragments of property that have survived 
the destruction occasioned by tempest or accident 
are but too frequently regarded as lawful objects of 
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a})propriation. Tlie Mabrattas, in ado])ting this view, 
would only be extending to the waters the princi¬ 
ples by which their conduct is invariably governed 
on the land. On the remainder of the su])plemental 
articles little observation is necessary. The ex¬ 
changes of territory were convenient to both parties 
interested in tlicnn. The British government ob¬ 
tained territory in a quarter where it was very de¬ 
sirable to ]>ossess it. The Peishwa received back a 
country from which he would realize a revenue, in ex¬ 
change for one from which he had never derived any; 
while Bundlecund, by being ])hi(^ed under the au¬ 
thority of the Company, was relieved from the 
anarchial state which had long ])revailed, and placed 
in (‘ircumstances to ])artake of the good order and 
pros])erity which characterize the British dominions 
in India, as compared with those under native go¬ 
vernments. 

A brief digression from the progress of events in 
India must now be ])ermitted, for the ])ur])ose of 
noticing a naval action of extraordinary brilliancy, 
in which the Company’s ships, unaided l)y any ves¬ 
sels of war, signally sustained the honour of Great 
Britain in the Indian seas. A fleet from Canton 
had been dis])atched from that i)lace on the 31st 
January, 1804, under the care of C«aptain Dance, 
who commanded one of the shi])s named the Earl 
Camden, and who was selected for the charge as¬ 
signed to him as being the senior commander. On 
the morning of the 14tli of Feliruary four strange 
sail were discerned. It was subsequently ascer- 
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xvn/* taiiied that they consisted of a shij) of eighty-four 

- guns, two heavy frigates, and a corvette of twenty- 

eight guns. At daybreak, on the 15th, tlie shij>s 
wliich had been discerned on the ])receding day 
were observed lying to, al)ont three miles to wind- 
M^ard of the English fleet. The merchantmen 
lioisted their colours and offered battle if the 
strangers (‘hose to come down. The four shi])s 
immediately hoisted French colours, and the largcn* 
Avas observed to carry a rear-admirars flag. In 
addition to the ships already mentioned Avas a bilg, 
Avhich hoisted Batavian colours. They fornu‘d a 
sciuadron Avhich had beem dis])atched undca* Ad¬ 
miral Linois to the Tiidiaii seas on the recommence¬ 
ment of hostilities betweem the English and Frmich 
after the brief ])eace of Amiens. Tlie enemy 
evincing no alaci’ity in acce])tiug the invitation 
of the British commander, tlie latter fornuHl in 
ord(a‘ of sailing and steewed his course. The eiKTiiy 
tlaai filled their sails and edged doAvn towards the 
English, Avith the obvious intention of cutting off 
thc‘ir rear. As soon as this Avas penadved. Com¬ 
modore JJance made tlu? signal to tacdv and bear 
doAvn. The maineuvre Avas performcHl Avitli great 
precisio]], and the gallant merchantmen stood to¬ 
wards the encTiiy under a ]>ress of sail, and forth¬ 
with opened their fire on the headmost shij>s. The 
Royal George, commanded by Captain Timins, 
Avas the leading ship of the English line, and was 
carried into action in admirable style. The Ganges, 
Captain Moffatt, Avas the next, and this was followed 
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by the comniodore’s sliip. The tire of these three had 
such an effect on the eneiiiy^that before tlie remaining 
shij>s could ])e brouglit up they stood aw ay to tliC east¬ 
ward iind(‘r all the sail they could set. The English 
commander made signal for a general cliase, and the 
encauy was ])ursiied for two hours, when Commodore 
Dance, hearing that he might be carried too far out 
of his course, and with referon(*o to the great value 
(ff the shi})S and cargoes (estimated at eight millions), 
deimied it })rudent to discontinue further atteinpts 
to overtake the frighted foc‘.^' Had circumstances 

* The intrepid conduct of Commodore Dance and those under 
his command excited a ver)^ general and lively feeling of admira¬ 
tion at home. From the Crown, the commodore received the 
honour of knighthood. Tlic Court of Directors of the East-India 
Company i)resented to him the sum of two thousand guineas, and 
a ])iece of i)latc of the value of two hundred, llie Proprietors of 
East-India Stock manifested their sense of his merits by a resolu¬ 
tion passed in general court, bestowing on him a pension of five 
hundred ])ounds per annum. All the officers and men engaged 
received from the (5ourt of Directors tokens of its approbation. 
Oaptaiu T'imins, who is mentioned in the text as commander of 
the Uoyal Ceorge, which led the attack, was presented with a 
thousand guineas, and a piece of plate of the value of a hundred 
guineas. Caiptain Moftatt, of the Ganges (also mentioned in the 
text), received five hundred guineas, and a i)iece of plate worth 
one hundred guineas. To the following officers the Court awarded 
five hundred guineas each, and a piece of plate worth fifty 
guineas :—Captain Wilson of the Warley, Captain Farquharson 
of the Alfred, Captain Torin of the Coutts, Captain Stanley 
Clarke of the Wexford, Captain Meriton of the Exeter, Captain 
Wordsworth of the Earl of Abergavenny, Captain Kirkpatrick of 
the Henry Addington, Captain Hamilton of the Bombay Castle, 
Captain Ward Farrer of the Cumberland, Captain Pendergrass of 
the Hope, Captain Hunter Brown of the Dorsetshire, Captain 
liurkins of the Warren Hastings, and Mr. Lochner in command 
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permitted, there can be no doubt that those who 
had so bravely commenced would have brought the 
affair to a worthy conclusion. 

An event so honourable to the maritime service 
of the East-India Company could not be jiasscd in 
silence without injustice to that serAice, and to tlie 
country to Avhich it was an ornament and a safe¬ 
guard. Tlie narrative must now return to the 
course of negotiation consequent on the sjilendid 
success of the British army by land. The opening 
afforded for Scindia’s accession to the general de¬ 
fensive alliance Avas improved by the dis])atc]i of 
Captain Malcolm to the camp of that chieftain, to 
endeavour, by negotiation, to attain the object. 
After encountering the usual amount of difficulty 
interposed by Mabratta habits of deday and dissimu¬ 
lation, he succeeded, and on the 27th of February a 

of the Ocean. Captain Stanley Clarke, above mentioned, is now 
a Director of the East-India Company. To Lieutenant Fowler, of 
the royal navy, who was a passenger on board the Earl Camden, 
and who entitled himself to be honourably noticed, three hundred 
guineas were voted for the purchase of j^late. The services of the 
officers and men were acknowledged by gratuities of the following 
amounts:—Chief officers, £150; second officers, £125; third 
and fourth officers, £80; fifth and sixth officers, £50; pursers 
and surgeons, £80; surgeons’ mates, boatswains, gunners, and 
carpenters, £50; midshipmen, £30 ; petty officers, not named, 
£15 ; seamen and servants, £G. It thus appears that not a single 
person was overlooked in the distribution of reward. 

The Committee of the Patriotic Fund voted to Captain Dance 
a sword and a vase, each of a hundred pounds value. A sword 
and a vase of the same value were voted to Captain Timins; to 
each of the other captains, and to Lieutenant Fowler, a sword of 
the value of fifty pounds. 
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treaty of alliance was signed. It consisted of sixteen 
articles. The first contained an ordinary declara¬ 
tion of friendship and union. By the second tlie 
parties bound themselves to concert and prosecute 
measures of defence in case of either being at¬ 
tacked, tlie expression of this mutual obligation 
being accom])anied by a long ex]>lanation declar¬ 
ing that the British government would never per¬ 
mit any power or state to commit any act of un- 
])rovoked liostility or aggression against Scindia, 
but, on his requisition, would maintain and defend 
his rights and territories in like manner with those 
of the Com])any. By the third, Scindia was to re¬ 
ceive a subsidiary force of not less than six thousand 
infantry, duly ])rovided with artillery and pro])erly 
e(piip})ed ; and l)y the fourth, that prince was exone¬ 
rated from all additional exjjcuse on this account. 
The fifth article provided for the mutual exemption 
from duties, of supplies for the forces of the Com¬ 
pany or of Scindia when in the territories of each 
other, and for securing to the officers of the two 
states due respect and consideration. The sixth 
declared the purposes for which the subsidiary 
force was to be employed, which were stated 
generally to be services of importance”—a de¬ 
scription illustrated by enumerating a few instances 
of similar character to those referred to in other 
subsidiary treaties. The seventh article extend¬ 
ed, and rendered more stringent, the provision 
of the former treaty against the employment 
of foreigners. The change was made on the sug- 
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CHAP, gestion of the governor-general. By the former 

-* treaty, Seine!ia was restrained from taking into liis 

service or retaining therein any Frencliman, or the 
subject of any European or American pow(u*, the 
government of M]ii(*li might be at war witli Great 
Jiritain. Tlie amended article introduced into the 
new treaty coiitained no reference to the cmitin- 
gency of war; Sciiidia was never to em])loy in his 
service or pcnniit to remain in his dominions any 
Iniropean or Aimaican whatever, without the con¬ 
sent of the British government. In return, the 
British government undertook never to employ or 
sanction the residence Avithin its dominions of any 
person guilty of crimes or hostility against Scindia. 
The seventh articles restrained Scindia from nego¬ 
tiating Avith any ])riiici])al states or ])OAvers Avithout 
giving notice to the Com])any’s government and 
entering into consultation with them. On the other 
hand, the Company’s government declared on tlieir 
])art that they Avould "‘have no manner oi’ concern 
with any of the Maharajah’s relations, de])endents, 
military chiefs, or servants, Avith res])C‘ct to aaIioiii 
the Maharajah” was admitted to be “ al^solute.” Tlie 
Bj-itisli government Avas never to afibrd “ encourage- 
nient, sup])ort, or ])rotection to” any of tln^ })arties 
above enumerated “who might eventually act in 
o])position to the Maharajah’s authority, but, on the 
contrary,” on being required, Avere “ to aid and assist 
to punish and reduce all such offenders to obe¬ 
dience,” and no officer of tlie Conqiauy Avas to in¬ 
terfere in the internal allairs of Scindia’s govern- 
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meiit. Unflertakiiig tlie military defenco of the 
country, it was not unreasonable that the British go¬ 
vernment should be bound to defend the prince from 
internal as well as external attack. The danger 
from rebellion might bc^ as great as from invasion, 
and it would b(^ tibsurd to maiutain, that while th(^ 
British government might justly repel the latter by 
force, it was to sit still and sihmtly witness th(‘ ])ro- 
gress of the fornu^r—suifering it to ti'iiini])h or to 
be su]>])resse(l by the unaided force of the princ(% as 
the event might chance to be. Jt is cmtain, indeed, 
that the majority of native governments are bad, and 
that the British govc'rnmeiit, by upholding them, 
supports a (*ertain measure of abuse. I>ut there is 
nothing before it but a choice of evils. The govern¬ 
ments Avould be bad under any circumstances, and 
the influence of the Company is al\\ays directed 
towards making* tluun bettcu’. Rc'bellions in tlu^ 
J^hist usually oi-ig:inate in personal fe(dings, and 
sult in the ex(*hange of one opju'ossor for another. 
The peo])le have little to ex])ect from them, whih^ 
from the steady exercise in their favour of the com¬ 
bined influence of knowledge, character, and power, 
they may hope for much. There is a ])oint, too, 
beyond wliich native ])rinces under British protec¬ 
tion cannot be allowed to jiass. They will bo r(v 
minded, and if necessary in the most decisive manner, 
that they have duties as well as rights, and that the 
objects of the British government in forming ex¬ 
tended alliances are not to perpetuate oppression 
and feed the embers of insurrection, but to maintain 
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external and internal peace, and to diffuse through¬ 
out India the elements of prosperity. 

The (‘ighth article bound Scindia to refrain from 
entering into liostilities with any state in alliance 
with the Company, and to submit all disputes with 
any such states to its arbitration. The tenth and 
eleventh regulated the' amount of force to be fur¬ 
nished by each party in the event of their lieing 
engaged in war with any other power, and provided 
for the accumulation of stores. The twelfth pro¬ 
vided for the equal ])artition of conquests made in any 
such war, on condition that each ])arty should have 
fulfilled the stipulations of the treaty. The thir¬ 
teenth related to ])oints of detail connected with the 
employment of the subsidiary force, and of other 
forces of the Company, in the event of disturbances. 
The fourteenth restricted both parties from inter¬ 
fering with the tributaries of tlu' other. Yiy the 
fifteenth the Com])any agreed to exert their influx 
ence to maintain the observances of such ceremonies 
and customs as should appear to be fixed in com¬ 
municating between the Peishwa and Scindia, and 
to recognize the right of the latter to all the pos¬ 
sessions which he held cither by written or un¬ 
written authority, provided the written authority, if 
any, should not contravene the provisions of the 
treaty, and that all disputes relating to possessions 
held by unwritten authority should be referred to 
the arbitration of the British government. In this 
case, therefore, the Company only agreed to recog¬ 
nize that which themselves should determine to be 
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right. The article concluded with an engagement 
on the part of the British government to use its 
endeavours to jirevent any acts done by Scindia or 
his ancestors, under the authority of the Peishwa, 
from being subverted; j)rovided, however, the main¬ 
tenance of such acts should be consistent with the 
honour and dignity of the Peishwa and the stipula¬ 
tions of the treaty of peace. The A^alue of such an 
engagement, so ipialified, is very easily a])preciated. 
The sixteenth article related to the negotiation and 
ratification of the treaty, and to the delivery of the 
ratified copy. 

From causes which will hereafter a])])ear, the 
j)rovisions of this treaty became practically of no 
■im])ortance; but a just estimate of the ])olicy then 
pursued in India could not have been formed Avith- 
out a full exposition of the views entertained and 
the measures ado}>tcd with regard to Scindia. For 
this reason, the principal parts of the treaty have 
been exhibited Avith a degi'ee of care Avhich, for 
other purposes, Avould be unnecessary. 

Allusion has been made to treaties concluded 
with certain minor chiefs. These Avere the Rajahs 
of Bhurtpore, Jodepore, Jc^ypoor, Machery, and 
Bhooiidee, the Rana of Gohud, and Ambajoe In¬ 
glia. The territories of the aaIioIo lay in the re¬ 
gion of the Jumna; all the treaties were conclu¬ 
ded by General Lake; and, in most instances, the 
friendly desires of the native princes received an 
impulse from the result of the battle of Laswaree. 
The first to tender his adherence was the Rajah of 
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Bhurtpore, with whom a treaty was, in coiiseipicnee, 
concluded, stijmlating per])etiial friendshij) and alli¬ 
ance, landing the British government not to inter¬ 
fere in the concerns of the Rajah, nor to exact tribute 
of him, and engaging each party to co-operate in 
defending the territories of the other, lij the treaty 
with the Rajah of Machery, that chief agreed to 
refer his dis[)utes for settlement to the Company’s 
government, and to defray the charge of aid afforded 
him for the defence of his dominions at the same 
rate as other chiefs of llindostaii. The Riijah of 
Jeypoor made similar engagements, and furtlier 
agreed to act, in time of war, '' though in regality 
master of his own army,” agreeably to the advice 
of the British commander em})loyed with his 
troops. He also engag(Hl not to entertain in his 
service, or in any manner give admission to any 
European without the consent of the Con}]>any’s 
government. The tnaity with the Rajah of Jodepore 
corres})onded with that formed with the chief last 
mentioned.* Arnbagee Inglia was a powerful servant 
of Scindia, who had been a 2 )pointed to supersede the 
authority of Perron, and whose a])pointment led to 
the })reci})itate de])arture of that ])erson from the si)ot 
where he had contemplated the formation of an in- 
de])endcnt state. Part of the territories which Am- 
bagee had been authorized to administer formed the 
ancient possessions of the house of Gohud, which had 
been conquered by Scindia some years before. Am- 

* No copy of the treaty with the Rajah of Bhoondee appears 
to have been sent home. 
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bagcc made overtures to the British government, 
offering to detach himself from the service of Scindia 
and become a tributary to them. It was desirable 
to afford him encouragement, and the difficulty of 
reconciling his claims with those of the Rana of 
Gohud was got over by dividing the country, and 
assigning the independent possession of part to Am- 
bageo, in consideration of his surrendering the right 
of administering the whole. A negotiation with this 
view was opened, and, after much evasion, a treaty 
concluded, by which Ambagee agreed to surrender all 
the territory north of Gwalior, together with the 
fortress of that name, the British government gua¬ 
ranteeing to Ambagee the remainder of the territory 
which had been pnder his management. A force 
was dispatched to •take possession of the fortress, 
and Ambagee readily gave an order for its delivery. 
The commandant, however, refused to obey the in¬ 
structions of his master, and measures were taken for 
the reduction of the place by force. When a breach 
haa been effected thej^garrison offered to surrender 
in consideration of sum of fifty thousand rupees. 
This being refused, they demanded the value of cer¬ 
tain stores as the price of submission, which being 
granted, possession of the fort was obtained by the 
English. 

By the treaty with the Rana of Gohud, Gwalior 
was ceded to the Company, by whom the territories 
restored to her under the arrangement with Am¬ 
bagee were guaranteed. The Rana was to subsidize 
a British force of three battalions of infantry, and the 
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payment was fixed at seventy-five thousand rupees 
per month. 

For the emperor, whose person the success of the 
campaign had transferred into English keeping, a 
munificent provision was made, and an adequate de¬ 
gree of state provided. He was not invested with 
any actual power, and indeed no human agency 
could have restored the Mahometan empire to ro- 
s]»ectabi]ity. It belonged to an ago which had 
passed, and it was better for the peace and hajipi- 
ness of India that no attempt shoqld be made to 
revive it. 

The conclusion of peace with Scindia and the 
Rajah of Berar suggests the inquiry, how far the 
objects proposed by the governjpr-general at the 
commencement of hostilities had been effected ? A 
more convenient opportunity will be found for 
inquiring whether the pursuit of these objects were 
consistent with wisdom and justice—all that will be 
attempted here will be a very brief notice of what 
was proposed as compared with what was performed. 
We are not left to conjecture what were the objects 
proposed by the governor-general, nor whether lui 
had accurately defined them to himself. He placed 
them on record in a letter of instruction addressed 
to the commander-in-chief several weeks before a 
blow was struck. They were, first, the destruction 
of the French state on the banks of the Jumna, with 
all its military resources; secondly, the extension of 
the Company’s frontier to the Jumna, with the ]ios- 
session of Agra, Delhi, and a sufficient chain of forts 
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on its banks ; thirdly, the possession of the nominal 
authority of the Mogul; fourthly, the establishment 
of alliances with petty chiefs southward and west¬ 
ward of the Jumna, from Jyenaghur to Bundlc- 
cund; fifthly, the annexation of Bundlecund to the 
Company’s dominions. Such were the objects, 
the attainment of which, in the estimation of 
the governor-general, would constitute “ the most 
[)rosperous issue of a war with Scindia and the 
liajah of Berar on the north-western frontier of 
Hindostan”*—and they were attained. 

* See Despatches, vol. iii» page 215. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

CHAP. XIX. The Dutch, settlements on the Island of Ceylon 
had fallen into the hands of the English during the 
time that Lord Hobart exercised the government of 
Madras.* For a short period they formed an appen¬ 
dage to that presidency; but as soon as the ministry 
at home found leisure to reflect on the subject, it 
was deemed inexpedient that Ceylott should continue 
under the administration of the East-India Com¬ 
pany. It was accordingly placed under the direct ad¬ 
ministration of the Crown, and a governor appointed, 
who vras to be altogether independent of the autho¬ 
rity which was paramount over all the British pos¬ 
sessions on the Indian continent. It would be idle 
to waste time in conjecturing the causes of this 
change. The motives are too obvious to be ihistaken. 
All parties when in opposition declaim against the 
increase of ministerial patronage—all parties when 
in office labour to add to its extent, till checked by 
some strong intimation that they have reached the 
verge of parliamentary forbearance. It is rare 
indeed that such check is interposed, as those from 
* See vol. ii. page 558. 
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whom it should come are often too much interested, chap. xix. 
either for themselves or their friends, to impose 
any limit on a priAulege from which they hope to 
benefit. 

It is worthy of remark, that the chief mover in 
the proceedings which secured to the ministry the 
entire patronage of Geylon was Mr. Hemy Dundas, 
one of the most vehement opposers of the India Bill 
proposed by the famous coalition ministry, the main 
object of which was to transfer the patronage of 
India to that ministry. Mr. Dundas was then in 
opposition—when the Ceylon question was to bo 
disposed of he was a cabinet minister.* 

* There appears to have been much indecision (or the appear¬ 
ance of it) in determining on the final disposition of the island; 
but, at the same time, an unparalleled degree of promptitude in 
exercising the ministerial claim to its patronage. The first go¬ 
vernor vras the Honourable Frederick North, who, in a letter to 
the Earl of Mornington, dated Bombay, 3rd June, 1798 (printed 
in vol. i. of the Wellesley Despatches), gives a whimsical account 
of his position, and of the celerity with which he had been dis¬ 
patched to take possession of an office to which he had not been 
appointed. He says, As I left England on the 18th of 
February, this letter, and those which accompany it, will probably 
give you tlie first information of my intended nomination to the 
government of Ceylon. I can call it as yet no more than intended, 
as I received orders from Mr. Dundas to take my departure on 
board of the first fleet that should sail, and to watt for my commis¬ 
sion and instructions at Bombay, What that commission and 
those instructions may be I cannot positively say. I am pretty 
well assured that Mr. Dundas’s intention is to avoid as much as 
possible the inconvenience of gi^dng up the island at present to 
tlie Company, and the very great one of rendering it entirely in¬ 
dependent of the Company’s government; but in what manner 
these ends will be accomplished I cannot pretend to guess. By a 
debate in the India House, which your lordship will read in the 
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To discover any reason why the government of 
Ceylon should he separated from that of British 
India would he impossible; but no one can bestow 
a serious thought on the subject without perceiving 
some of the inconveniences likely to result from the 
separation. It is remarkable, too, that such a course 
was directly opposed to that which had long been 
pursued with regard to India. The necessity of 
some one controlling authority, whose decision on 
political questions should be irreversible except by 
the home authorities, had been felt, and the goveni- 

papers, and which took place since I left London, it seems as if 
Mr. Dundas had given a promise, that in case the island should 
be preserved at the peace the Crown would resign it to the Com¬ 
pany ; but for this supposition I have no authority but the news¬ 
papers, and my private opinion of the propriety of the measure. 
All that I know is, that when I left London, tliree weeks before 
my embarkation, Mr. Dundas had decided that my nomination and 
that of the other political and military servants of the government 
should derive from the Crown; but that at the same time I should 
be put under the direction and control of the governor-gene¬ 
ral.” That this last point was overlooked or purposely omitted 
will be seen from the remonstrance of the governor-general, sub¬ 
sequently quoted in the text. The safety of Ceylon, and perhaps 
of India, was thus endangered, but the patronage was safe to the 
minister. Mr. North was not the only person sent out to India 
in anticipation of a commission to be transmitted at a later period, 
but of which even the character and conditions were undeter¬ 
mined. In a letter to the Earl of Momington, dated two days 
after the former, he says, “ I have written another private letter 
to the governor-general, who I suppose will wish to account for 
the arrival in India of a person unhouselled, unappointed, unan¬ 
nealed, as I am, with seven or eight more of his majesty's servants 
in embryo, who, like myself, have as yet no security for their em- 
})loyment but the word of ministers, a sea voyage of four months, 
and the expense of necessary preparations.” 
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merits of Madras and Bombay had been required by chap. xix. 
law to yield implicit obedience on such questions to 
tlie government of Bengal. In direct opposition to 
the views by which this line of policy had been dic¬ 
tated—which have since received a far wider prac¬ 
tical application*—it was determined to give to the 
government of Geylon an independent authority. 

The evils of such an arrangement were distinctly 
pointed out by the Marquis Welleslcy, in a letter 
addressed to the minister with whom it originated. 

After discussing the financial position of Ceylon in 
relation to Great Britain, he thus continues:—“ As 
far as the questions of expense and finance arc to 
bo viewed distinctly from other branches of political 
consideration, I am convinced that the revenue of 
Ceylon would be infinitely better administered, and 
more productive, and that its expense would be 
much more moderate, if it were permanently an¬ 
nexed as a province to the government of Fort St. 

George, than if it be retained as a separate and dis¬ 
tinct government under the Crown. The perma¬ 
nent annexation of Ceylon to the Crown, while the 
continent of India shall remain under the govern¬ 
ment of the East-India Company, is, however, a 
measure more important, in my estimation, with re¬ 
spect to ifs political than to its. financial operation. 

It is essential to the vigour of this empire that the 
administration of all its parts should be uniform, 
framed upon the same system, combined by similar 
princi])les, and directed to similar objects and views. 

* By the 3 & 4 Wm. 4, cap. 85. 
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CHAP. XIX. Unity of power, and an invariable correspondence of 
system and action, throughout the whole fabric of 
our government, are the best securities which can 
be provided against the dangers to which we arc 
necessarily exposed in India, by the vast extent of 
our possessions, and by the variety of interests which 
they embrace. If to the natural principles of divi¬ 
sion and discord resulting from the remote position 
of our provinces, and from the differences of local 
prejudices and conflicting interests, be added the 
establishment of distinct authorities, different in 
substance and in form from the general government 
of the empire, and exempt from its control, the 
weakness of overgrown dominion must ultimately 
fall upon us; and in every arduous crisis our power 
will be found inefficient in proportion to its nominal 
magnitude and extent. Whatever, therefore, may 
be the nature of the government which the wisdom 
of parliament may permanently establish for India, 
I hold two principles to be indispensable for its 
permanent efficiency and vigour: First, that every 
])art of the empire in India, continental as well as 
insular, shall be subject to the general control of 
one undivided authority; which shall possess energy 
in peace to maintain order, connection, and harmony, 
between all the dispersed branches of our dominions, 
and to extend equal benefits of good government 
to every class of our numerous and various subjects; 
tind in war to direct every sjiring of action to similar 
and corresponding movements, to concentrate every 
resource in an united effort, and by systematic 
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subordination to diffuse such a spirit of alacrity and chap. xix. 
promptitude to the remotest extremities of the em¬ 
pire, as shall secure the co-operation of every part 
ill any exigency which may demand the collective 
strength of the whole. Secondly, that the consti¬ 
tution of every branch of the empire should be 
similar and uniform, and, above all, that no subordi¬ 
nate part should be so constituted as in any respect 
to hold a rivalry of dignity, even in form, with the 
supreme power.”* 

At a later period, when the above views had re¬ 
ceived some illustration from experience, the Mar¬ 
quis Wellesley returned to the discussion of the 
question. “ The legislature,” said he, “ has vested 
in the governor-general in council, subject to the 
control in England, the sole power of making war 
against any native state on the continent of India: 
the same principle requires that the governor-gene¬ 
ral in council should possess similar powers with 
regard to war in Ceylon. The wisdom of the legis¬ 
lature has provided an unity of executive power as 
the most effectual security for the British empire on 
the continent of India; and has determined that 
the authority invested with the sole power of dis¬ 
posing of all the resources necessary for the i)ro- 
secution of war should also possess the sole power 
of making war, and that no provincial, local, or 
subordinate authority should be enabled to involve 

* Letter from the Marquis Wellesley to the Uight Honourable 
Heury Dundas, 10th May, 1801, in vol. ii. of the Wellesley 
Despatches. . 
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CHAP. XIX. the general interests of the empire in the expense 
and hazard of hostilities. The same principles have 
been wisely established with regard to the political 
powers of the supreme government on the conti¬ 
nent of India; and it has been determined by par¬ 
liament, that the governor-general in council, who 
alone can be competent to form a comprehensive 
view of the interests affected by treaties or by wars 

with the native states, shall alone be comjietent to 

« 

conclude treaties or to make war. But under the 
existing constitution of the Island of Ceylon, your 
lordship* will observe that the order and system 
established for the general government of India arc 
absolutely reversed: the governor of Ceylon exer¬ 
cises the authority of concluding treaties, of making 
wars, and of conducting military operations in the 
island, without the power of furnishing sujiplics 
either of men or money beyond the fixed establish¬ 
ment of the island; while the govonior-geiieral in 
council is required to furnish supplies of men and 
money for the prosecution of war in Ceylon, without 
possessing any power of controlling the origin, con¬ 
duct, or progress of the war, which may, however, 
deeply affect the security, interests, and honour of 
the general government of India. The Island of 
Ceylon, however, cannot be excluded from the 
general operation of these wise and salutary prin- 

* These remarks are quoted from a letter addressed to Lord 
Hobart, then president of the Board of Commissioners for the 
Affairs of India. It is dated the 30th November, 1803, and will 
be found in the 4th volume of the Wellesley Despatches. 
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ciples, unless it be also excluded from the general chap. xix. 
system of the British civil and military government 
in India. But that island has justly been termed 
the bulwark of our empire in India; it is thtu’efore 
an essential part of our strength, and the due ad¬ 
ministration of its civil and military government is 
of the utmost importance to the defence of all our 
dominions in India. No security for that adminis¬ 
tration can be so effectual as the uniform o])cration 
of the same authority which has been extended over 
every other branch of the British possessions; nor 
can an argument be adduced to prove the imj)ort- 
ance of Ceylon, which will npt also demonstrate 
that its interests are inseparably blended with those 
of the emj»ire on the continent, and that its govern¬ 
ment cannot be separated from the general control 
without hazard to the safety both of that empire 
and of the Island of Ceylon. The entire military 
establishment of India ought to be a])plicable to the 
general defence of the whole empire. The subdivi¬ 
sion of that establishment, and the separation of our 
general strength into detachments, subjected to in¬ 
dependent commands, and appropriated to exclu¬ 
sive provincial and local services, must impair the ’ 
general efficiency of our army by destroying the 
unity of our military power. The same principle 
ajijdies with equal force to the civil authority, which, 
in an empire of such magnitude and extent, cannot 
be separated from the military power without the 
hazard of confusion.” After some remarks on the 
difficulties of conclucting military operations under 
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CHAP. XIX. the constitution bestowed on Ceylon, the Marquis 
Wellesley observes:—“The independence of the 
government and military command of Ceylon would 
considerably embarrass the government-general in 
the prosecution of operations against the remaining 
possessions of the French and Dutch to the east¬ 
ward of tfie Cape of flood Hope, or against Egypt, 
or against various places in these seas, or even in 
any transfer of troops from the several maritime 
garrisons in India. Your lordship is intimately 
acquainted with the advantages which the ports of 
Ceylon offer for assembling troops and ships, and 
for completing every necessary dep6t in the pre¬ 
paration of such services. The government-general 
repeatedly derived important advantages from the 
full command of those ports during tlic last war. 
In the present state of the island, it would not be 
possible to use its ports and resources with similar 
effect: a considerable portion of the value of 
Ceylon, in time of war, is therefore actually sus¬ 
pended by the existing constitution of the govern¬ 
ment of the island.” Some further observations on 
military jioints follow these remarks, after which 
the governor-general thus continues:—“ The pre¬ 
ceding statements will apprize your lordship that, 
if Ceylon be entirely exempted from the contrt)! of 
the general civil and military government of India, 
and froip the command of the commander-in-chief 
and of the captain-general in India, the military 
establishments of that island cannot be deemed to 
constitute an efficient part of ouf general resources 
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and power in India, excepting only to the extent to chap. xix. 
which these cstabli^ vraents may bo sufficient to pre¬ 
vent the reduction of the Island of Ceylon by the 
forces of any enemy directed exclusively against 
that possession. Your lordship’s judgment and ex¬ 
perience in the affairs of this quarter of the globe 
will enable you to decide witll|||||^cility, whether such 
a separation and subdivision of powers be preferable 
to an union of all the British resources and strength 
ip the hands of one supreme authority in India, 
possessing power to apply^ every branch of the 
general government to the defence of each part or 
of the whole, and embracing in one comprehensive 
view the general welfare and security of the empire, 
together with the particular and local interests of 
every province and possession. The despatch ad¬ 
dressed to the President of the Board of Commis¬ 
sioners for the Affairs of India, under date 10th 
May, 1801,* to which I had the honour to refer 
in the thirty-seventh paragraph of this letter, will 
convey to your lordship my sentiments on fhis 
important question. These sentiments have been 
confirmed by the most mature and deliberate re¬ 
flection, and by every event relating to the affairs 
of Ceylon which has reached my knowledge since 
the independence of that government has been esta¬ 
blished. In one respect only has my opinion under¬ 
gone any degree of variation. I am now convinced 
that the most effectual mode of rendering Ceylon a 

* The despatch from which the first quotation in the text is 
made. . 
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CHAP. XIX. valuable addition to the British possessions in India, 
and an eflScient augmentation of our military and 
political power, would be to annex it as a province 
directly to the supreme government of Bengal, with 
orders to the governor-general in council to ado])t 
such measures as might appear requisite for regu¬ 
lating the civil and Hilitary government and' esta¬ 
blishments of the island. Such an arrangement 
would unite considerable advantages in point of 
economy with a great improvement of the internal 
tranquillity, happiness, and prosperity of the island, 
and with a correspondent increase of its military 
strength. The government of Ceylon might either 
be formed upon the model of that of any of the pro¬ 
vinces subject to the immediate government of 
Bengal, and made the station of a court of circuit 
and appeal, with establishments for the revenue and 
commerce of the island, and with one of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s general officers upon the staff commanding 
the troops; or the government of Ceylon might be 
similar to tliat of Prince of Wales Island, with a 
lieutenant-governor appointed from the civil service* 
of Bengal,* In this case, also, Ceylon should be the 
station of a general officer on the staff. I am satis¬ 
fied that, under either of these arrangements, the 
Island of Ceylon would become a more valuable and 
a more secure possession than it can prove under 
the present constitution of its civil and military 
govemiSent, Your lordship will receive these ob- 

* Such was then the establishment of Prince of Wales Island. 
In 1805 it was erected into a Presidencj% and at a subsequent 
period reduced. 
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servations as a testimony of my anxiety for the chap. xix. 
safety ami prosperity of this great empire. My 
ojiinions are founded upon mature deliberation and 
jmactical experience; and it appears to me to be 
my positive duty to submit them to your lordship 
in the most direct and unequivocal language.” 

Tlie reasoning by which ^^the governor-general 
su])ported his judgment is irrefutable; and his con¬ 
clusion cannot even be questioned without a sur¬ 
render of the principles applied to the government of 
India, with constantly increasing strictness, during a 
period of nearly sc^venty years. The arguments last 
quoted were called forth by the occurrence of events 
in the Island of Ceylon to which it will now be 
necessary to turn. 

In the interior of the island was the kingdom of 
Candy—a state of some extent and power. Pre¬ 
viously to the acquisition of the Dutch settlements 
in Ceylon, more than one attempt had been made 
by the English to establish amicable relations with 
the sovereign of this state, but without success. An 
overture from the government of Madras, after the 
conquest, was not more fortunate'in its results; and 
on the arrival of Mr. North, the first governor ap¬ 
pointed by the Crown, not only were the relations 
of Candy to the British government entirely un¬ 
settled, but the country itself was in a state of con¬ 
fusion, originating in the death of the king, and the 
elevation of a usurper in his jilace, to the exclusion 
of the rightful claimant of the throne. This had been 
effected through the intrigues of a man named Pelime 
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CHAP. xrx. Talauve, who held the office of chief adigur, or first 
minister. The person whom he had placed on the 
throne was of low extraction, and destitute of talents. 
These circumstances jwobably constituted his chief 
qualifications in the eyes of thp ambitious adigur, who 
intended, in eastern fashion, to exercise the power 
without assuming thci^title of soTereign. He suc¬ 
ceeded in attaining his object. The second adigur 
retained his allegiahce to Mootto Sawmy, the law¬ 
ful inheritor of the throne, and paid the price of his 
fidelity in the forfeiture of his head. The queen 
and all the relations of the deceased king were 
thrown into prison; but, after a time, several, and 
among them Mootto Sawmy, found means to escape. 
They claimed protection from the British govern¬ 
ment, which was granted, but under restrictions 
which deprived them of all power to disturb the 
existing government of Candy. 

Pelime Talauve was apparently not less disposed 
to seek the aid of the British government, and he is 
stated to have made some very atrocious jiroposals 
for his own aggrandizement, accompanied by con¬ 
ditions which he believed would bo acceptable to 
the English. These were rejected with becoming 
' expressions of indignation; but soon afterwards, 
from motives which do not very clearly appear, 
Major-General M‘Dowall was dispatched on a mis¬ 
sion to the court of Candy. The instructions given 
to General M'Dowall seem to indicate a desire, on 
the part of the governor, to establish the British 
authority in Candy, and to connect it with his go- 
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vermiieiit by the tie of a subsidiary alliance. But chap. xi\. 
the first interTiew of business put an end to all Iiope 
of effecting' any of the objects of the mission, Avliat- 
ever tliey were. General M^DowalFs first ]*equest 
was moderate; that which he asked was calculated 
not less for the benefit of the subjects of the King 
of Candy than for the convenience of tlie ])eople 
under tlie British government—it was for ])erinis- 
sion to construct a road througli the king’s terri¬ 
tories, to connect Columbo with Trincomalee. Tlu^ 
answer was an uncpialified denial, the king express¬ 
ing his decided nversion to any intercourse 1)etween 
his subjects and Euro])eans. 8uc]i was tlie fruit of 
this mission, which had been dispatched at vast 
(\\])ense, General M‘Dowall being attended to tlu* 
frontier by a large force, and bearing magnificent 
presents. 

Various attempts at negotiation followed, which, 
as they were marked by no circumstanci‘s of in¬ 
terest and led to no results, may be })assed over. 

The hostile designs of the court of Candy Avere, how¬ 
ever, placed beyond doubt by the warlike ])re])ara- 
tions rej)orted to be in ])rogress in the country, and 
by repeated acts of aggression u])on British subjects. 

OiK^ of these called fortli a remonstrance from the 
English governor. A iiumbiu* of bullocks, laden 
with areka-mits, belonging to pm'sons who were 
peaceably jiursuing an ordinary branch of traffic, 
were seized and confiscated. The answer to the 
representation of the British government ]>romised 

* Description of Ceylon, by the Rev. James Cordiner, A.M. 

VOL. HI. 2 D 
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CHAP. XIX. restitution; but the fulfilment of the promise u'as 
constantly evaded under some frivolous pretence, 
and no redress was obtained. The governor now 
A.D. 1803. determined on war, and on the 31st of January, 
1803, General M‘Dowall marched from Columbo 
with a force about two thousand strong. A few 
days later Colonel Barbutt marched with a large 
force from Trincomalee, and on the 20th of February 
the two divisions met before the city of Candy, the 
ca]>ital of the country. General M^Dowall’s division 
had jierformed a march of a hundred and three 
miles; that of Colonel Barbutt had traversed a hun¬ 
dred and forty-two; and though the progress of the in¬ 
vaders was not .altogether uno])])oscd, tlie resistance 
which they experienced was too inconsiderable to 
call for notice. On the 21st of Fobru.ary a strong 
detachinent marched into Candy, whicli they found 
completc'ly evacaiatcd, and in several jd.aces on fire. 
The great arsenal had been blown uj), but a consi¬ 
derable quantity of ammunition, brass cannon, and 
small anns, were found in v.arious places. 

Mootto Sawmy, the lauTul claimant of the throne 
of Candy, had been placed under the cai’e of Colonel 
Barbutt. In consequence of representations from 
that officer of the dis])osition of the inhabitants of 
those parts of Candy with which lie was acquainted 
to receive Mootto Sawmy as their sovereign, it was 
determined to recognize his title and })roclaim him 
king. On the 4th of March he arrived in the city 
of Candy, and a convention was concluded, by which 
the British government agreed to deliver over to 
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liim that and all the ])ossessions boloni^ing to chap. xix. 

it Avliioli were at that time in tlieiv occn]>ation, with 
certain exceptions, amoiifj^ which was included a Kstriji 
of ground across the Candian territories, of sufficiiait 
breadth to form a road from Columbo to Trinco- 
nialee. The prin(*c' engaged to cede this and the 
other exce[>ted portions of territory, and to permit 
all Malays resident in his kingdom to ])roce(Hl with 
tluMr families to the liritisli settlements, from which 
lie was to receive an auxiliary force in case he should 
require it to maintain his authority. The deposed 
king was to have safe condu(‘t to Columbo, and a 
sufficient ]>rovision for Ins maintenance; a geiK'ral 
junnesty was to be granted, and tlu^ English were 
to 1)0 secured certain privileges with regard to tlu^ 
trade in cinnamon, the (uitting oF Avood in the Can¬ 
dian forests, and the surveying of rivers and Avater- 
(a)nrs('s Avith a vioAv to rendering them navigable i*or 
the purposes of trade and the mutual advantage? of 
both countries, Avhicli object the king wuh to pro¬ 
mote by his assistance. “ In this matter,” says a 
narrator of these ])roceedings,^' arrangements wmT? 
made with the most sincere cordiality betAATon the 
liritish government and Mootto SaAvmy.” Ihit 
neither the sincerity nor the cordiality withheld tlie 
British goA^ernment from concluding, Avithin a few 
days afterAvards, other arrangcunents uttcTly at vari¬ 
ance Avith the former, and depriving Mootto SaAvmy 
of nearly all that had beam profc'ssedly secured to 
him. It is said that this ])rinc(', although Avell rc'- 
* The Rev. Jaincii Cordincr. 

2 I) 2 
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CHAP. XIX. ccivcd by tlio inhabitants of the frontier, met with 
no adherents as he approached the ca])ital, and that 
he remained in his palace at Candy surronnded only 
by his own domestics, and snj)ported by no other 
power but that of the British army. If this be true, 
it shews the extreme imprudence with which tlie 
engagement had been formed: but as it does not 
ai)])ear that Mootto Sawmy himself had misled the 
British government, as to the extent of his own 
]) 0 ])ularity, it is difficult to see upon what grounds 
of justice or good faitli ho could 1)(^ sacrificed, to iv- 
pair an error arising out of the cnululity and ])reci- 
pitancy of others. Pelime Talauve had never ceascal 
to pursue his trade of intrigue: he “had the effron¬ 
tery,” says Mr. Cordiner, “ to carry on a deceitful cor¬ 
respondence, under the mask of friendshij), with the 
commander of the British forces,” and that com¬ 
mander, he might have added, had the weakness to be 
deceived by him. “ No art,” says the historian, “ was 
left untried which might either du])e or cajole our 
government”—and Pelime Talauve had no reason to 
complain of want of success. He j)romised to betray 
his pup])et master to the English, and requested the 
despatch of two strong detachments by different routes 
to the place where the ])rince was to be seized. The 
required detachments marched, and had proceeded 
only a few miles before both were subjected to a 
heavy fire from every direction: they continued, 
however, to move on. Their route lay over roads of 
the woi’st ])ossibIe (loseviption. and was pursued 
under the annoyane(»s of which tliey had received so 
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oarly a specimen. They at length arrived at the chap. xix. 
jdace Avhere the king was to have been found, hut 
he had not tliought fit to wait their approa(di. The 
indefatigable Pelime Talaiive wished to draw them 
forward into frosli snares, but the officer in com¬ 
mand, Colonel Ifaillie, declined to be further tre¬ 
panned, and returned without delay to head-quarters. 

In the meantime jungh^ fever had made its ap])ear- 
ance in the British force, and committed frightful 
ravages. 

Pelime Talauvo continued to correspond witli the 
government, ex])ressing his sur])riso that the go¬ 
vernor sliould incur so much trouble and expcaise, 
and ])roposing an arrangement in whicli himself, as 
might be ex])ected, was to bc‘. tlic party chiefly 
benefited. These overtures received a favourable 
answer, and they were followed by the a])])eai‘ance 
at Candy of tlie person holding tlu^ office of secanid 
adigur, or minister, carrying a firelo(*k and match 
wrap])ed in white muslin—as an embltmi of })eace,’' 
says the historiair^*—j)erhaps also as an emblem of 
jairity. This personage was forthwith admitted to a 
confercaice with Ceneral APDowall, and the J'iglits, 
which a few days bc‘fon^ had been solemnly secured 
to Mootto Sawmy, were summaj‘ily (‘ut down, in 
conformity with more i*ecent views of convenience*. 

The servants of Mootto Sawmy's rival were not 
less ready to sacrifice the claims of their master than 
were the English to surrender those of their ally. 

By General M'Dowall and the Candian negotiator 


* Cordincr. 
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CHAP. XIX. it was agi’cecl that Pelime Talauvc’s pageant king 
should he given up to the English, and tlie adigiir 
himself invested witli supreme autliority in Candy; 
that ho should ])ay annually a sum of thirty 
thousand rupees to Mootto Sawmy, who was 
to hold the semblance of a court at Jaf}iiai)atam; 
that certain cessions should bo made to the English, 
(liilbring little from those sti])ulakKl in the agree- 
nuMit with Mootto Sawmy, and that a cessation of 
arms should imnKuliately take jdaee. Soon after 
this arrangement (leneral M^Dowall de|)arted for 
Columbo, leaving in the city of Candy a garrison of 
S(^ven hundred Malays and three hundred Ihiro- 
peans, besides a great number of sick, whose re¬ 
moval Avas inipractica))l('. 

Pcdime Talauvc; uoav exi>resscd a desire to l)e 
admitt(*d to an audience' oFthc Eritish gove'rnor, for 
the ])urpos(' of arranging a detin it Iax' treaty of ])eac(*. 
It WHS about tJie same time suggested to the go¬ 
vernor that his ])resenee in the ])rovince of the sc'ven 
corles, which Avas to be one of the cessions, might 
be desirable; he ])roceeded thither, and there, on 
the 8rd of May, received IVlime Talauve. 'idle 
terms which had been agreed ii]Hm by General 
M‘Dowall Avere confirmed by the governor, and aji- 
parently little remained to be done but for th(^ 
English to extricate themselves from the difiiculties 
of their previous engagement Avith Mootto SaAvmy. 
Colonel Barbutt undertook to negotiate with that 
prince, but Avas [>revented by an attack of fever, 
which in a few days terminated his life. Pelime 
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7\ilaiive expressed great uneasiness at this, lest it chap. xix. 
miglit ])rotract tlu^ execution of the articles of tlic 
treaty; to avert which inconvenience he eariu'stly 
rtH]U(\sted tliat Ireneral M‘Dowall might bo sent to 
Candy to ])erform the task which had been desigiu'd 
for Colonel Barbutt. In accordance with the adi- 
gur’s wishes, General M‘l)owall inarched from Co- 
luinbo on th(' 11th of May, and arrivinl at Candy a.d. iso:;, 
on tlie 23rd; but being soon scdzed with fever, he 
was coni])elled, on tlie 1st of flune, to (|uit it for 
a situation inon? favourabli^ to tlie n^storation of 
liealtli. 

The garrison at Candy was left under the com¬ 
mand of Major Davie. At this time the intcaitioiis 
of IVlinn^ Talauvo be(*anie evident even to the 
liritish authorities, who had so long given him credit 
for sincerity. He made another attempt to entra]) 
the British commander into tlu^ despatch of a force 
to take the person of the fugitive king, Init lie was 
not so weak as to fall into the snare. All around 
was war, notwithstanding the engagements which 
had been made for its suspension ; and the Candiajis 
succecHled in disjiossessing the English of several 
strong ])osts. On the 24th of June they attacked 
the cajiital bdbre daybreak. They were repulsed, 
but soon resumed the attack, and a fire was kept 
uj) from both sides till two o’clock, when the British 
displayed a white flag, and the firing ceased. Ar¬ 
ticles of ca])itulation were Avith little difficulty agreed 
upon. By them Candy was to be delivered up, with 
all the stores and ammunition within it; the British 
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CHAP. XIX. troops were to march out with their arms, on tlie 
road leading to Triiicomalee; Mootto Sawmy was 
to he permitted to accompany tliem, and the adigur 
engaged to ])rotect such sick and wounded as slionhl 
he unavoidahly left, and provide them with provi¬ 
sions and medicines till they could he removed t(> 
Columho or Triiicomalee. 

At five in the afternoon the British troops, con¬ 
sisting of fourteen European oflicers, twenty Eu- 
rojiean non-commissioned officers and privates, two 
hundred and fifty Malays, and a hundred and foi ty 
gun-lascars, marched out of Candy, on tlie road 
leading to Triiicomalee, accom])anied hy Mootto 
Sawmy. After advancing a mile and a half, they 
were compelled to halt for the night: a river was 
to he crossed which was not fordahle, and the ])arty 
had neither boats nor rafts. In the morning, while 
endeavouring to ])rovide the means of transit, arnuid 
bodies of Candians were observed to gather around 
them. A party of chiefs, after a time, a])})roached, 
and informed Major Davie that the king was greatly 
incensed against the adigur for allowing the garrison 
to leave Candy, hut that if they woidd deliver up 
Mootto Sawmy, they should he supjdied with boats 
to cross the river, and receive every assistance on 
their march. Major Davie, in the proper spirit of 
a British officer, refused. The offer was repeated 
some hours afterwards hy another party, accom¬ 
panied hy assurances of safety and protection for 
Mootto Sawmy. Major Davie, on this occasion, is 
represented to have consulted his officers—as if the 
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<inestion of siiiTCiidoriiipf the unhappy prince to his chap. xix. 
eiK‘niies were one of doubt. It is to be presumed 
that tlie advice which lie received was such as be¬ 
came those to whom the Ib’itish commander aj)])]ied 
for counsel, for his answer to the Candian chiefs 
was, that he could not ])art with Mootto Sawmy 
without orders from Columbo. Tlie Candians de- 
j)arted, Imt soon returned, declaring tliat if Mootto 
Sawmy were not given u]i, the kiiig Avould send his 
wliole force to seize liim and to prevent the Britisli 
troops from crossing the river. Major Davies tlien 
liad recourse to anotlier consultation. Hoav he was 
advised cannot be known—how he acted is but too 
certain. He informed Mootto SaAvmy tliat he had 
no lojiger ])OAver to protect him; and the unfor¬ 
tunate prince, with his relatives and servants, was 
delivered up to the agents of the king of Candy, or 
rather of the man who ruled the king. It is said 
that Mootto Sawmy, on learning his Me, indig¬ 
nantly exclaimed—‘‘ Is it possible that the trium})h- 
ant arms of England can be so humbled as to be 
awed by the menaces of such cowards as the Candi¬ 
ans?”—but this a])peal to national feeling was vain. 

Mootto Sawmy was marched to Candy, and there 
put to death. Two of his relatives sharc^l his fate. 

Six weeks after his being surrendered, eight of his 
servants ap])eared at Trincomalee, who, after being 
deprived of their noses and ears, had been suflereil 
to depart. 

The day of dishonour, on which Mootto Sawmy 
was abandoned to destruction, passed without the 
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CHAP. XIX. English having been able to effect the passage of the 
river and without their receiving any assistance for the 
pur])ose. On that which followed, a body of Candians 
havingtaken post within a hundred yards of theliritish 
party, their leader advanced to Major Davie, and inti¬ 
mated tliat it was the pleasure of the king tljat the 
garrison should return to Candy unarmed, and that 
instant death was the penalty of refusal. The rc(pii- 
sition w^as coni])lied witii; and after proceeding a short 
distance toAvards Candy, the avLoIo of the British 
officers and soldiers were murdered, cxce])tirig Major 
Davie and tAvo other officers, Avho Avere s]iared, and 
a cor})oral named George Barnsley, Avho, after being 
left for dead, recovered and made his esca{)e. Na¬ 
tive officers and men, Avho refused to enter the 
service of the king of Candy, Averc dis))atched in 
various modes, some of them of extreme barbarity. 
Tlic sick left in Candy, consisting of a hundred and 
twenty men bedonging to the King’s 19th regiment 
of foot, were all murdered in cold blood as they lay 
inca])able of resistance in the hospital. 

The details of the earlier part of this melancholy 
and discreditable series of transactions are too im- 
j)erfect to admit of confident remark. Sickness had 
gi’catly diminished the strength of the garrison com¬ 
manded by Major Davie; some desertions from the 
native part of it seem to have taken place, and 
more to have been ai)prehcnded; but still he was 
not reduced to extremity. Reinforcements were 
on their way to his relief. This, indeed, he did not 
know; but he was certainly bound to j)rotract the de- 
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fence as long as possible, in the hope that either some chap. xix. 
assistance might reach, or some accident befriend 
him. Blit if the propriety of his abandonment of 
Candy be open to doubt, that of his subsequent 
abandonment of the unhajijiy jirince, Mootto Sawrny, 
is liable to none. Mootto Sawrny had been invited 
from Trincomalee, where he was in safety, to Candy, 
where the English eitlier wanted the power to ])lacc^ 
him on the throne, or were induced by the arts of 
Pelime Talauve to abstain from using it. They 
then, with an extraordinary degree of levity, de¬ 
graded Mootto Sawniy from the rank of a king to 
that of a sti[)endiary u])()n the bounty of the man 
who hated him, and had already violently deprived 
him of his rights. This was a great stain n])on the 
honour of the British nation, but one fai- darker 
followed in the surrender of Mootto Sawniy to cer¬ 
tain death. For the safcdy of that prince the faith 
of the ]b*itish government was jiledged, and it was 
the duty of every man in its service to shed his last 
dro]) of blood in defcaiding him from harm. Honour 
was sacrificed to fear, and the reward was worthy of 
the act. Those who devoted Mootto Sawniy to 
destruction thought by the dishonourable deed to 
ensure safety to themstdves. But tlu^y were dis¬ 
appointed—their weakness and perfidy were re¬ 
warded by a miserable death or a more miserable 
captivity. Painful as are the feelings excited by 
the narrative of the surrender of Candy and the 
subsequent events, the story jircsents a lesson not 
to be forgotten. 
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( HAP. XIX. Tlio corporal, Barnsley, who had happily escajied 
the death Avliich had overtaken his comrades under 
Major Davie, succeeded in making' his Avay to a 
British post called Fort M‘Dowal], which was de¬ 
fended hy a small garrison under Ca]>tain Madge. 
That officer, on hearing the corj)orars intelligcaice, 
determined to evacuate the fort and retreat towards 
Trincomalee. He de})arted in the night, and during 
a march of four days was ex])osed to a constant fire 
from large bodies of Caiidiaiis. He thcTi fell in 
with a detachment jn-oceediiig to the relief of Candy, 
and the enemy thereu])on dis])ersed. 

The defence of another English post, named 
Dumbadenia, demands notice, not from its im])ort- 
ance nor the magnitude of the oj)erations carried on 
before or within it, but fi-om the gallant s})irit dis¬ 
played by a small body of men, not one of Avhom 
was in a condition for active service. Dumbadenia 
was a small redoubt, slightly constructed of fascines 
and earth; its garrison consisted of only fourteen 
convalescents of the 19th regiment, who were on 
their way to Colunibo for the restoration of their 
health, and twenty-two invalid Malays. It was 
commanded by an ensign named Grant. The Can- 
dians, headed by the second adigur, mustered before 
it in several thousands, and ke})t up an incessant 
fire for several days, the garrison lying sheltered 
behind a breastwork, and only discharging an occa¬ 
sional shot when the enemy ventured to approach 
sufficiently near to render it etfectivc'. Invitations 
to surrender were sent daily, accompanied by so- 
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lomn proinisos of lioiiourablc treatment, wliicli would chap. xix. 
doubtlessly have been observed as strictly as at 
Candy. Ensign Grant was so enfeebled by sick¬ 
ness as to be scarcely (*apable of ordinary motion ; 
but his si)irit was subdued neither by disc^asc^ nor 
the apparently desperate nature of his situation. 

He strengthened his shelter by bags of I'ice and 
such other materials as could be obtained, and re¬ 
solved to persewere. A seasonable reinforccmuait, 
after a time, reduced the fearful dis]>roportion of 
force against which he had to contend ; and another 
enabled him to bring away in safety the whole of 
the braver men by whom he had lieen su]^])orted, 
after destroying all the stores and ju^ovisions in the 
place. 

A long series of hostilities on a minute scale fol¬ 
lowed. The King of Candy, emboldened by the 
suc(*ess nhich had attended him, surrounded the 
Ilritish ])ossessions, and threatened even their (*a])i- 
tal, Columbo. But his army being totally defeated 
at Hangwell, about eighteen miles from that (*ity, 
by Captain Pollock, of the King’s 51st regiment, 
the Candian ])rince made a preci])itate redreat, and 
revenged his disappointment by cutting off the heads 
of twx) of his chiefs, w^ho had the indiscretion to 
follow his majesty’s example with so much zeal as 
to overtake him before his indignation had found 
op])ortunity for vent. 

It would be uninteresting to pursue the history 
of this war further in detail. The iin])erfect means 
of defence ])ossessed by the Ceylon government were 
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CHAP. XIX. increased by assistance from Bengal and Madras. 

The Candiaiis, driven from the liritish possessions, 
continued for some time to harass the frontiers. 

A. n. 1804 . Jn the spring of 1804 tlioy meditated a general in¬ 
vasion of th(^ British dominions, but were antici- 
])ated by an attack on their own. In the following 
year tiie enemy resumed their attempts, but were 
re])ulsed. From that time there was a susjiension 
of active liostilities, but tlie relations of tlie two 
states were not determined by any treaty or engage¬ 
ment. This state of things has been cliaraiderized as 
‘‘ a tacit sus])ension of liostilities.”'^ The war, in¬ 
discreetly begun and imprudently conducted, was 
thus unsatisfactorily terminated. The victims of 
the massacre of Candy remained unavenged, and the 
honour of the British name unviudicated.f 

Wl)en the Manpiis Wellesley first exposed to tlie 
King’s government the inconveniences and dangers 
attending their determination to isolate the govern¬ 
ment of Ceylon from that of continental India, he 
could not have anticipated that his views should at 

* Cordincr. 

t III tlic history of the war with C-aiidy it is proper to state 
that the author has not enjoyed access to any sources of informa¬ 
tion which have not been made public. The history is founded 
j)artly on published documents, and partly on the information to 
be found in former narratives, more especially those contained in 
the Asiatic Annual Register, and the work of the Reverend James 
Cordincr. The author of the latter publication states that his 
narrative was composed at Columbo (where he was chaplain 
during the war), and that it is founded on information afforded by 
the principal civil servants of government, and an extensive cor¬ 
respondence with respectable officers in the field. 
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so early a period have received so striking and, in chap. xix. 
many respects, so disastrous an illustration. The 
war with Candy had jirovcd that, under the existing 
arrangement, the island was a source of weakness to 
Imlia rather than of strength. Had the governor- 
general possessed the ]iower of control, he Avould 
either have postponed the war or have made ade- 
(juate provision for carrying it on effectually, 'fliat 
the Candians should insult the English authorities, 
and inflict wrong on those subject to English go¬ 
vernment, was of common occuiTcnce; and though 
it was tlie bounden duty of the ]’e])resentative of the 
Eritish Crown to resent such treatment, it was not 
less a duty to choos(( a proper time for canying his 
resentment into eflect. He had been warned by 
the governor-general of India, with reference to th(^ 
state of affairs in that country, to avoid “ by all 
possible means” a breach with the court of Candy,* 
but the warning was not regarded. It is true that 
there was cause for war, but not such as admitted of 
no delay. T’revious injuries had been submitted to— 
others involving far deej)er wrong were subsequently 
permitted to pass unexjuated. The seizure of a few 
arcka nuts took the English to Candy—the murder 
of nearly a hundred and fifty of their countrymen 
did not lead them there a second time. If it 
be answered, that the murderous Candians enjoyed 
imj)unity because the English had not stianigth to 

* See letter from Marquis Wellesley to the Hon. Frederick 
North, 28th November, 1800, in the Wellesley Despatches, vol. ii. 
page 417. 
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ciiAi\ XIX. punish them, the same answer might have sufficed 
in the case of the areka-nuts. The weakness whicli 
the government displayed, in suffering itself to be 
deceived by the artifices of Pelime Talauve—the 
dishonour which it incurred by its treatment of*' 
Moot to Sawmy—need no remark; they have been 
sufficiently apparent in the course of the narrative. 
The wai- was not unavoidable, and it produced little 
exce])t disgrace. It left the relations of Candy and 
the British government as unsettled as it found them 
at its commencement—with this change merely, 
that tlie Candians had been taiiglit tliat there was no 
measure of injury to which the British government 
would not submit, not excepting even the ferocious 
murder of a large number of British subjects, for 
the sake of peace. Englishmen’s lives, at the con¬ 
clusion of the war, were of less im])ortance than 
areka-nuts had been when it was commenccKl. 

The first information which th(‘ governor-genenil 
received of the war was from the Ceylon Gazette, con¬ 
taining the j)roclamation of the governor of the island 
announcing its commencement. A heavy pecuniary 
demand for the necessary outlay was immediately 
afterwards made ii])oii Bengal, but it was intimated to 
the governor of Madras tliat no troops would be 
wanted unless a second campaign should be necessary, 
which was not thought probable. Subsequently troops 
were requested ; but the request bedng rested prin¬ 
cipally on the apprcdiensiou of a renewal of the Mm* 
Mith France, and being accompanied by favourable 
representations of the progress of the war in Ceylon, 
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and the means at the governor’s dis])osal for carry- 
ing it on, tliere was no reason to believe tliat tlie 
want was nrg'cnt; and the application was more¬ 
over made at a sc'ason im])racticable for the voyage. 

Tlie announcement of tljc) fatal events in Candy 
opened the rc'al state of affairs in the island. At 
this time, all the resources of India mtt(‘ re(|nired 
for the efficient ])ros('ciition of the Mahj*atta war. 
]>iit Ceylon could not be h‘ft to ruin ; and between 
the -JDth of July, Avhen tlie dmig(‘r first bcHaimc^ 
known, and the su(*ceeding Noveunber, tlie island 
was reinforced from India by two d(dachments of the 
King’s troops, amounting n^speetively to two hundred 
and eighty-two and one hundred and edghty-seven, 
liy five hundred Jkmgal volunteer's, and three hun¬ 
dred Ma<li'as sepoys. 

The effects e>f* the se])arati()n of Cejlon from tlie 
government of India wc're thus not left for any 
long ])(‘riod to be conj(H*tured. Almost as soon 
as the' se])aration was eflected the fruits began to 
ajipear. The conseijuences had b(‘en Ibreseem and 
foret(dd by the governor-genei'al, but his warnings 
ex]i(r’ienced the fate that usually awaits advice 
which runs counter to men’s jirejudices and interests. 
IVediction had now become fact. “ Under the new 
constitution,” said the Marquis Wellesley, treaties 
liavo been concluded and a war has been under¬ 
taken by the government of Ceylon without tbo 
previous knowledge of the government-general; the 
ex])enses of that war have, however, been sujiplied 
in the first instance by the government-general, and 
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CHAP. XIX. the calamities wliicli have attended tlie progress of 
the war have occasioned demands for troops from 
the government-general. Whether the war in Cey¬ 
lon could have been altogether avoided; whether its 
commencement could have been postponed to a 
more convenient season; or whether its conduct 
could have been imjirovcd, and an early and honour¬ 
able^ ]>eaco established u]>on permanent founda¬ 
tions, are questions whicli it is neither my present 
duty nor intention to examine; but it is evident 
that every arrangement connected with these ques¬ 
tions might have been formed with greater ad¬ 
vantage under the direct authority of the power 
which must ultimately furnish the supplies for war 
and ])rovido the securities of ])eace. Had the go¬ 
vernment of Ceylon remained subordinate to this 
government, the war in that island, if deemed ue- 
cessary, w^ould have been undertaken after a deli¬ 
berate preparation of sufficient resources, and after 
a full consideration of the most effectual means of 
supjilying them. This government could not have 
been taken by surprise wdtli respect to the actual 
commencement of the w-ar, or to its result; and an 
op])ortunity w^ould have been afforded of apj)ortion- 
ing, at an early period of time, to the service in 
Ceylon such aid as might have appeared, on a just 
comparison of objects and means, to be compatible 
with due attention to other branches of the service 
in India, or to be indisjiensably necessary for the 
safety of Ceylon. The inde])endence of Ceylon has 
placed all these considerations beyond the reach of 
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the governor-general in council, wlio was unapprized ch ap, x ix. 
of tlie approach of war in Ceylon until it had ac¬ 
tually commenced, and of the probable demand for 
considerable reinforcements in Ceylon, until a war 
on the continent of India had limited the means of 
furnishing them.”* 

* Letter from Marquis Wellesley to Lord Hobart, 30tli Nov. 

1803, published in vol. hi. of the Wellesley Despatches. 

While it cannot be denied that Mr. North, in his transactions 
with the court of Candy, was for the most i)art sini^ndarly unfor¬ 
tunate, justice requires the avowal that he appears to have 
been an amiable and estimable man, and to have borne with him 
from Ceylon the good wishes of all the British inhabitants. 1 he 
Wellesh'y Despatches contain a few of his letters, which display 
all the frankness, spirit, and wit for which his distinguished rela¬ 
tive gained credit, even from those who were assailing the trea¬ 
sury bench, of which he was so long the able defender. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

CHAP. XX. The conclusion of peace witli 8(*in(Iia and tlie 
Rajalj of Berar did not relieve tlie llritisli govern¬ 
ment from all a])prt^ljeiision of danger from J\1ah- 
ratta (memies, nor allow of the immediate repeal of 
its armies from the field, llolkar was to have aided 
those two chiefs against the fhiglish, and actually 
dispatched for the ])ur])ose a body of trooj)s umhu* 
a military adventurer known as Ameer Khan; but 
the commander, hearing of the glorious battles of 
Assye, became too much alarmed to j)roceed, and 
returned to his emjdoyer.^ Holkar participated in 
the fright of his servant to an extent sufficient to 
restrain him from taking any decisive ste})s against 
the J'higlish ; but he cmdeavoured by correspondence 
to rouse the s[)irit of the native ])rin(*-es against 
them, lie also plundered the territories of somc^ of 
tlui allies and dependents of the British govern- 
memt; and though this was by no means an uneejui- 
vocal demonstration of enmity, seeing that it is the 
Mahratta custom to plunder friends and foes with 
the greatest impartiality, it avtis justly deemed ])ro- 

* Memoirs of Mohuminud Ameer Khaii, printed at Calcutta, 
1832. 
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])er to warn liiiii against a ropctition of such acts, chap. xx. 
and to take measures for defending the territories 
of tlio (x)mpany and their allies from attacks 
whicli there was some reason to ap])rehend. (le- 
iieral Lake accordingly took up a ])ositioii wiiich 
caiabled him to restrain llolkar’s predatory opera¬ 
tions in th(i (juarter where tliey were liiost to he 
a|)])rehended; and also, under instnudions from tlie 
gov(‘rnor-g(‘neral, addressed a letter to that cliief, 
ex]>ressing the disposition of tlu‘ Ilritish government 
to leave him in tlie unmoh'sted exercise of his au¬ 
thority, })rovided lu' would abstain from acts of 
aggression against that government and its allies. 

In ])roof of his amicable intentions, he Mas re- 
(piiri'd to Mithdraw his army from the menacing 
])osition Avhicli it had taken uj), to retire Avitliin his 
oAvn territories, and to abstain from exacting trilnite 
from tlie allii'S of the Com])any. Jlolkar was also 
invited to sc'ud vakeels to the llritish camp, to miik(‘ 
know'll his wishes and form arrangianents for llu' 
establishment of relations of friendship. After a 
considerable time, during which irolkar occu]>ied 
himsidt* in addressing friendly holders to (umeral 
Lake, and letters to the surrounding })rinces filled 
with denunciations of the nation and govi'rnment 
which tieneral Lake rejiresented, vakeels were dis- 
[latched by him to the Lritish camp. They were, 
as usual with Mahratta negotiators, unfurnished with 
jiow^ers to conclude any engagement; their fuiKdion 
was simjily to communicate the demands of their 
master. These demands were, that he should be 
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permitted to collect chout, according to the custom 
of his ancestors—a custom which Holkar regarded 
as too laudable (to say nothing of its profitableness) 
to be relinquished; that certain possessions formerly 
held by his family, including twelve pergunnahs in 
the Doab and a pergunnah in Bundlecund, should 
be given to him; tliat the country of Hurriana 
should be transferred to liim; the country then in 
his possession guaranteed, and a treaty concluded 
with him on the same terms as with Scindia. As 
those terms were not proposed witli tlio ex])ectation 
of their being accepted, it is unnecessary to discuss 
their reasonableiu-ss or the pro])riety of putting 
them forward. They were of course rejected, with 
a natural expression of astonishment on the part of 
General Lake that they should have been submit¬ 
ted. AVith reference to a promise fonnerly given 
by Ilolkar, the vakeels were asked wdiether tluar 
chief would withdraw his troops from their oflensive 
j)ositi()n. The answer was (ix]tlicit fiir beyond the 
ordinary measure of Mahratta candour; it was, that 
H(dkar would not consider the promise binding un¬ 
less the demands which they had made on his behalf 
should bo complied with. After the conclusion of 
this conference, the vakeels intimated that some 
relaxation of the terms might be made. The Bri¬ 
tish commander replied by referring to former con¬ 
nections with Holkar; and requiring, as an indis- 
])('nsablc preliminary to negotiation, the immediate 
return of the chief to his own possessions. It 
would be useless to follow in detail the i)rogress of 
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a iieg*otiation distinguished in nothing from otliers chap, xx, 
in which Mahrattas are parties: the lU'gotiatioii 
came to an end, as it was evident tlnat it must, 
without any arrangement being effected; and orders 
wx‘re issued to General Lake and General Wellcsli'y 
to commence hostile operations against Ilolkar botli 
in Hindostan and the Deccan. These orders were 
dated tlie 16th of April, 1804. General Wellesley a.d. isoi. 
had sonui time l)efore received a menacing letter 
from Ilolkar, demanding the cession of certain pro¬ 
vinces in tlie Deccan as the condition of ])c‘a(X‘; 
and adding that, in tlie event of war, thougli Ilolkar 
might be unable to oj)pose the Dritish artillery in 
the field, countries of many coss should be ov(m*- 
run, and })liindered and burntthat General Lakc^ 
slionid not have leisure to lu'eathe for a moinent; 
and tliat calamities would fall on lacs of liumaii 
bcu’ngs in continued war, by the attacks of” Hol- 
kar’s “ army, which overwhelm like the waves of 
the sea.” One of those admirable military (jua- 
lities which pre-eminently distinguished the great 
commander to whom this letter was addressed, and 
whicli has greatly contributed to his brilliant suc¬ 
cess, is, tlie habit of leaving nothing to chance, or to 
a hasty and uni)remeditated arrangement, when tlu^ 
opportunity exists of making previous provision to 
meet cominR* events. In the exercise of this com- 
prehensive prudence, General Wellesley forthwith 
proceeded to ])lace the troops under his imnualiate 
command in a state of e(|ui])ment for active s(a‘vic(‘, 
and to reinforce the corps in (iuzerat On re- 
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CHAP. XX. coivilig onU^rs for tlie commencement of Ijostile ope¬ 
rations, General Wellesley directed Colonel Murray, 
commanding the force in that province, to march 
with the greater part of it for the pnr])ose of co¬ 
operating with the commander-in-chief in such 
manner as circumstances might rcc|uire. He like¬ 
wise add]*essed the resident at Scindia’s court, call¬ 
ing for the aid of that cliieftain’s army m sup])ort 
of the common cause of the allies. Scindia ])roniised 
to com])ly, and to adopt the measures suggested by 
General Wellesley. 

Ilolkar had been at Ajnu'er, within the territories 
of Scindia—ostensibly for purposes of devotion, 
for Hindoo robbers are remarkably dcnout. His 
devotions being com})leted, he returned through the 
territoric's of the Rajah of dyenagliur, wlua-e he re¬ 
mained for some time with a considerable l)ody of 
horse, (‘iigaged in a series of predatoiy occuj)ations, 
which it may be ])resumed his recent visit to Aj- 
me(‘r had sanctified. To ju'otect the city of Jyena- 
ghiir. General Lake made a detachment of three 
l)attalions of native infantry, wliicli were ])laccd 
under the command of Colonel Monson, ol’the King’s 
7Gth regiment. Their a])])roac]i disturbed Ilolkar 
in the exercise of his vocation, and caused him to 
retire with some pr('ei])itancy to the southward. 
He was followed by General Lakes the detachment 
under Colonel Monson continuing in advance. On 
A. D. 1804. the 10th of May, a detachment was made from the 
main body for the purjiose of attacking Tonk Rani- 
]>oora, a l\aj[)oot town about sixty miles from the 
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ca})ital of Jyeiiagliur, in the occupation of ITolkar. chap. xx. 
The detaclniient, consisting of three battalions of 
native infantry, a regiment of native cavalry, and a 
})roportion of artillery, was commanded by Lieutenant 
Colonel Don. The attack was made at two o’clock 
on the morning of the 15th of May. Colonel Don a. d. ihoi. 
advanced with his party undiscovered to within two 
hnndrcMl and fifty yards of the gateway; they were 
tluMi fired uj)on by a picqiiet on their right, but the 
party moved on without noticing the i]iterru])tion. 

Dn coming within a hundred yards of tlu^ ])assage 
tli(‘y eiicountenul a smart tire from the ram])art. 

This was returncMl by a fire of muski'try, which did 
considc'rable (execution among the men on the ram¬ 
parts. The first gate was then successfully blown 
open; the lire of musketry being ke])t u]) for the 
[)urpose of dislodging the ])eo])lo who occu])ied the 
works. The second gate, being out of rc‘])air, was 
not shut; the third and fourth were blown ojien, 
and the Dritish force entered the town. While 
some of the assailants scoured the ramparts. Colonel 
Don pushed on m ith the remainder to a small gate¬ 
way on the south side of the fort, through which the 
tmemy were making their escape. The success of 
this attempt d(q)rived llolkar of the only footing 
that lie had in Hiiidostan north of the Chumbul. 

The country commanded by the fort of Tonk Ram- 
j)oora necessarily passed under the control of the 
poss(‘ssors of the fort. 

llolkar, hoAvever, had lied so rapidly, and to such 
a distance, that it was deemed inexpedient for the 
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CHAP. XX. main body of the British army to attempt following 
him; and General Lake determined to march his 
troops back into quarters, leaving to Colonel Mon- 
son, with the detachment under his command, the 
duty of guarding against the return of Holkar, wliile 
Colonel Murray, it was ex])ected, was moving against 
him from Guzerat. This determination of the com¬ 
mander-in-chief seems to be little in accordance 
witli his general character; nor is it easy to under¬ 
stand why the main body of the army could not 
keep the field as well as Colonel Monson’s detach¬ 
ment. It a])pears, indeed, that General Lake’s array 
were suffering mucli in health from the operation of 
the hot winds, and that their cattle were ])erishing 
from want of forage. Colonel Monson’s detacdiment, 
being composed entirely of infantry, would have 
fewer wants than a force of which a large ])ro])ortion 
was cavalry; but, on the other hand, from the want 
of cavalry it would ])ossess fewer facilities for su])- 
]>lying its necessities. The retrograde movement 
of Ge]K‘raI Lake seems also to have been subject to 
difficulties and hardships not inferior to those which 
might have been expected to attend his advance, 
and the loss of men almost incredible, with reference 
to the fact that they never met an enemy, excepting 
a few robbers of lower grade than the freebooters 
whom the army had advanced to i)uni8h.* The 

* Major Thorn, who was a witness of the miseries endured 
and a participator in them, re]K)rts the troops as sufTering “ in- 
describahlc misery from the burning wind, which, aftcT passing 
over the great sandy desert, imparts to the atmosphere in these 
regions an intensity c;f heat scaroely to be conceived even by 
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march was at length completed and the troops dis^ chap. xx. 
])crsed to their allotted stations. 

those who have been seasoned to the fury of a vertical sun. 

In every direction,” he says, “ where the pestiferous cur¬ 
rent has any influence the effects are painful to those who 
have the misfortune of being exposed to it, but westward of 
the Jumna the fiery blast is still more distressing, from the 
want of rivers and lakes to temper its severity, the nearest 
resemblance to which, perliaps, is the extreme glow of an iron- 
foundry in the height of summer; though even that is but a 
feeble comparison, since no idea can be formed of the causticity 
of the sandy particles which are borne along with the wind, like 
hot embcTs, jiccling ofl the skin and raising blisters wherever they 
chance to fall.” At certain periods of the march, Major Thorn 
states that from ten to fifteen Europeans were buried daily. 

Young men,” he continues, who set out in the morning full 
of spirits and in all the vigour of health, dropped dead immediately 
on reaching the encampment ground, and many were smitten on 
the road by the overpowering force of the sun, esi)ccially when at 
the meridian, the rays darting downward like a torrent of fire, 
under which many brave and atldetic men fell, without the possi¬ 
bility of receiving any relief. Those who were thus struck sud¬ 
denly turned giddy, foamed at the mouth, and as instantaneously 
became lifeless. Even when encamped, the suftcrings of the sol¬ 
diers were excruciating; for the tents in general were ill adapted to 
afford shelter against the solar heat at this season, when the ther¬ 
mometer in the shade frequently exceeded one hundred and thirty 
degrees of Fahrenheit. The misery was further increased by the 
scarcity of water, owing to the debility and mortality that j>revailed 
among the bheasties, or persons employed in procuring this ines¬ 
timable article. Numbers of these water-carriers perished through 
the fatigue which they underwent in this fiery climate, where the 
natives suffer more than even Europeans themselves when called 
to extraordinary exertions. Such were the afflicting circumstances 
of our march : and these were further aggravated by the increas¬ 
ing number of our sick, many of whom were obliged to be con¬ 
veyed on the common hackeries, or country carts, without any cover¬ 
ing, and consccjucntly exposed to the sun through the whole day, the 
vehicles very often not reaching the camp before evening.” Sub- 
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CHAP. XX. Although the celerity of ITolkars retreat had 
rendered it imjiracticable for the Ihiglish army to 
keep near him, his movements had been accom¬ 
panied by a body of Ilindostanee cavalry disjiatched 
for the jmrpose. It consisted of two parties; one 
commanded by Captain Gardiner, an officer in tlic^ 
service of tln^ Rajah of dyenagliiir, the other by 
Lic'iitenant Lucan, of the King’s service. On the 
A.i). 1801 . 20th of May, Colonel Gardiner learned that a native 
chieftain named I’antia, in the interest of llolkar, 
was encamped with a considerable force at no gn'at 
distance from liim. Witli the assistance of Liemtenaut 
Lucan this jilace was attacked, and the wliole of the 
infantry, amounting to about two thousand, surren¬ 
dered, on condition of being escorti'd to the canij) 
of Rap])oogee Scindia, mIio commanded the troo]>s 
wliich Dowlut Row Sciiidia, in ostensibk' confor¬ 
mity with his engagements, had ])ut in motion 
against llolkar. There tlie prisoners were to bo 
rideasiMl, under ])romise of never serving against tlie 
1)ritish govornment. 

In anotlier quarter the Rritisli arms met with re¬ 
verses. Amec'r Khan, with a larger body of predatory 
liorse, fell suddenly on two coin[)anies of British 
sepoys and about fifty artillerymen, emjiloyed in the 
trenches against a small fort inRundlecund, destroyed 

Koqucntly Major TJiorn observes : ** Nineteen Euroj^eans were 
buried this day; and melancholy indeed it was to see the route 
of our army traced by heaps of earth, giving cover to the remains of 
so many gallant young soldiers, who, after esca])ing the dangers 
incident to the fire and steel of war, fell pitiable victims to the 
climate.”—Narrative, pages 345, 343, 347. 
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the whole party, and carried off their G^iins and turn- 
])rils. According to this marauder’s report he gained 
other advantages, but the English accounts vary 
From his own; and as he entirely forgets to record 
his subsequent defeat and the dis])ersioii of his forc(‘, 
though siifliciently notorious, it is evident that his 
statement cannot be admitted! witliout a minute in- 
([uiry into its truth, which the im])ortance of the 
facts is not sufficieiit to warrant. 

The trifling disasters sustaincMl in Ihindlecaind 
were succeeded by others far more serious. Subse- 
({iKUitly to the capture of Tonk ivampoora. Colonel 
Don, witli so many of his detachnuTit as werc^ not 
r(M]uired for the garrison of that ])lac(% joine<I Colonel 
Monson, wlio, thus reinforced, moved in the direc¬ 
tion of Kotah, and arrived in its vicinity (airly in 
June. Here he was jehned by a laxly of troops in 
the servi(*e of the Ivajah of Kotali. Pursuing a 
southerly (*ourse, he advanced to the strong ])ass of 
Mokundra, wliere he lialted a tew days to collect sup¬ 
plies ; after which, resuming his march, he arrived 
on the 1st of July in the neighbourhood of the for¬ 
tress of Ilinglaisghur, an old possession of ITolkar’s 
tamily, and held in his name by a garrison of eight 
hundnxi foot and tliree hundred horse. It vas 
assailed on the 2nd, and carried with great rapidity 
and inconsiderable loss. Colonel Monson subse¬ 
quently advanced his position about fifty miles be¬ 
yond the Mokundra pass, to a place where he was 
informed su])plies couUVbe obtained, and from which 
also he expected to be al)]e to (»ommunicate with 
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CHAP. XX. Colonel Murray, at that time on his march from 
Guzerat towards Oujein with a considerable de¬ 
tachment. Colonel Monson’s corps had been origi¬ 
nally unaccompanied by cavalry, but before this 
]>eriod it had been joined by two bodies of irregular 
horse, one (already mentioned) under the command of 
Lieutenant Lucan, the other commanded by Bap- 
poqjeo Scindia. 

Colonel Murray, after advancing a certain dis¬ 
tance towards Oujein, becanie suddenly alarmed ; re¬ 
solved to retire behind the Maine river, and ac¬ 
tually fell back for the purpose. This redrogrado 
movement gave confidence to Holkar, who, after his 
retreat, had taken post in Malwa, with the (dmmbul 
river between him and Colonel Monson. This jK)st 
he now quitted, and recrossed the river with his 
whole army. It had been the intention of Colonel 
Monson to attack Holkar, but under the inlluence, 
as it is represented, of motives arising from various 
causes—a deficiency of grain in his cainj^, the ab¬ 
sence of a detachment employed to liring up a sup- 
])ly, and of another part of his force that was on 
its march to join him from Ilinglaisghur, but above 
all, the retreat of Colonel Murray—he determined 
to retire to the Mokundra ])ass—a determination in¬ 
duced, it is said, by the treacherous advice of Bap- 
poojee Scindia.^ Accordingly, at four in the morn- 
A. D. 1804. ing, on the 8th of July, he sent off the whole of his 

* So stated by Ameer Khan, who, having on this occasion no 
apparent motive for falsehood, ought not i)erhaps to be entirely 
disbelieved. 
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baggage and stores to Soonarah, the troo]»s remain- chap. xx. 
ing on the gi-ound of (mcampment, in order of battle, 
till half-past nine. The infantry then moved off, 
the cavalry being left on the ground with orders to 
follow in half an hour, and to send Colonel Monson 
the earliest intelligence of Holkar’s motions. The in¬ 
fantry met with no interruption ; but after marching 
about twelve miles, a report reached them, that at a 
considerable distance in their rear Lieutenant Lucan’s 
cavidry had been attacked by the whole of that of 
llolkar. Colonel Monson immediately formed his 
trooj^s in order of battle, and was proceeding to 
the su])]iort of the party attacked, when T5ap])oojee 
Scindia arrived with the fearful intelligence that 
they were no longer in a situation to receive suji- 
port. They had been nearly cut to pieces; and their 
gallant commander, dreadfully wounded, had fallen 
into the hands of the enemy.* It is said that this 
catastrophe was occasioned by the cavalry having 
remained longer on the field than Colonel Monson 
intended. 

On receiving the news of the destruction of so 
large a portion of his force, Colonel Monson re¬ 
sumed his march towards the Mokundra pass, which 
he reached on the following day without molesta¬ 
tion. 

* This brave officer, who had rendered excellent service in the 
war with Scindia, died soon after the action—of his wounds, 
aggravated by neglect and ill-treatment, according to one report— 
of poison, according to another. 
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CHAP. XX. On the morning of the lOtli of July a large body 
A.D. ]80E of the eneniy’s cavalry made their appearance, and 
their numbers continued gradually to increase till 
noon on the 11th, when Ilolkar, with a degree of 
modc^sty ])ecoming his character, sent a letter to 
Colonel Monson, demamling the surrender ol* the 
guns and small arms of the British force. On re¬ 
ceiving a refusal — for it iktmI scarcely bc^ stated 
that the insolent demand was refused—Ilolkar di¬ 
vided his force into three bodies, which at the sanu' 
point of time attacked the front and flanks ol’ 
Colonel Mousou’s corj)s, Th(‘ assailants w(n*e lu’avely 
rei)ulsed ; but, not dismayed by their first failure, 
tlu^y re])eatedly returned to the atta(*k. tind wen^ as 
oftcai driven ba(*k witli severe loss. Finding that 
he could make no impression on the men whoso 
arms he liad coolly demainh'd, Ilolkar drew off his 
troops to the distance of al>out four mih'S, where he 
was joined hy his iiifantiT and guns. 

Th(‘ braver resistau(*e oflered l)y the British force 
on tin’s occasion is l)ut a brilliant speck in the train 
of disaster and sullering. Colonel Monson had in- 
tiTided to make a stand at Mokuiidra, but fearful 
that the enemy might get to his rc^ar and cut off 
his communication with the ])ass and with the town 
of Kotah, wliich was the only ])lace from whence he 
could obtain sup])lies—adverting, moreover, to the 
circumscril)ed nature of his position, to the re])uted 
strength of llolkaFs force, and th(‘ su])])osed Mxdght 
and number of that chieftain’s guns, he resolved to 
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continue his retreat to Kotah; and so great was his 
anxiety to avoid an engagement, that ho left his 
camp standing to deceive the enemy, llis march 
to Kotah was performed under inclement skies 
and through an inundated country, and when he 
arrived fresh difficulties awaited him. The Rajah 
declined to admit the British troops into the town, 
and declared that he could furnish no })rovisions, of 
whi(*h they began to be greatly in want; Colonel 
Monson was, therefore, comjielled to punsue liis 
march amidst nearly all the privation and suffering 
which can attend the movement of an army. On 
the 15th July the guns became so firmly embedded 
in tlie mud which formed the basis of the road by 
which they had to be transported, as to defy all the 
efforts made to extricate them; they were consc- 
(|uently S])iked and abandoned. The march was 
then continued through a country completely under 
water. The Chumbulee rivulet was crossed, and 
on the 29th the whole of the corps was at Tonk 
Rampoora. On its progress several trifling con¬ 
flicts took place, in all of which the character of the 
British troops was maintained. 

As soon as the situation of Colonel Monson at 
Mokundra had become known to th(? commander- 
in-chief, a reinforcement of two battalions of se})oys, 
with four six-pounders and tw^o howitzers, and a 
body of Hindostanee cavalry, had beem dispatched 
from Agra to his relief, as well as a supi)ly of grain. 
This reinforcement joined Colonel Monson at Tonk 
Rampoora, where he remained for several days, as if 
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CHAP. XX. with the intention of making a stand. He, liowever, 
finally resumed his retreat, but not until the enemy 
A.D. 1804. were close u])on him. On the 22nd of August he 
arrived at the Bauas river, which was so swollen 
as to render it impossible to cross. A halt was thus 
unavoidable, and opjiortunity was afforded for the 
assemblage of the whole force of the enemy in the 
neighbourhood of the detaclmient. On the 24th the 
river being fordabhi was crossed in the face of the 
enemy. A shar]) action took place, in which a single 
battalion of native infantry not only resisted an attack 
of the enemy, but charged and drove them from seve¬ 
ral of their guns, which, however, they were unable 
to retain. So far from carrying off the enemy’s guns, 
the British commander was unable to secure his 
own baggage, the wdiole of which w’as abandoned to 
facilitate the retreat of the corps to Kooshailgur, 
which he reached on the night of the 28th. 

At Kooshailghur Colonel Monsou found a party, 
consisting of six companies of sejioys, which he had 
sent forward under Cajitain Nicholl, with the trea¬ 
sure; of the detachment, the day preceding the 
action at the Banas river. This party, on the night 
of its arrival, had been attacked by a body of troojis 
belonging to Scindia, but succeeded in maintaining 
their post till the morning, when the whole of the 
detachment, with a company of native infantry pre¬ 
viously stationed at Kooshailgur, entered the fort, 
having learned that it was the intention of Scindia’s 
commander to levy a contribution on the town, 
though it belonged to the Rajah of Jeypore, an ally 
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of the British government. Here a formal demand chap. xx. 
was made by the Mahratta leader of the surrender 
of all the elephants, treasures, and arms of tlie 
detachment; on comjdiancc with Avhich, Ca])taiu 
Nicholl was graciously assured he should bo per¬ 
mitted to depart without molestation, wliile refusal 
was to be visited by a cannonade. This was not 
an empty threat, for a battery of ten guns was 
opened on the fort; and a few hours afterwards a 
body of Scindia’s infantry entered the town, from 
which jiosition they were immediately driven by a 
party of sepoys, not exceeding, if it amounted to, one- 
sixth of tlie number of the enemy, led by Lic’utenant 
Harriott. Captain Nicholl intended to folloAV u]> 
this success l)y storming the l)attery, but the Scin- 
dians prudently disappointed him by moving off the 
guns to their camj). 

At Kooshailglmr Colonel Monson’s difticulties 
thickencal. He had expected to find there five bat¬ 
talions, and twenty pieces of cannon belonging to the 
Rajah of Jey])ore, but they had been withdrawn be¬ 
fore his arrival. The whole of Holkar’s cavalry were 
gathering and encamping around him; and at this 
moment, when the fidelity and bravery of every single 
man were of the utmost importance, he discovered a 
correspondence between some native commissioned 
officers and Holkar, having for its object the transfer 
of certain battalions to the enemy. The danger 
being known, measures of precaution were taken; 
but the greater part of two companies of infantry de¬ 
serted, with about four hundred of the irregular horse. 

2 F 2 
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OMAP. XX. Colonel Monson left Kooshailglmr on the day after 
liis arrival; and, having formed his detachment into 
an oblong square, resumed his march. The enemy 
followed, harassing them by repeated attempts to 
charge, which were met with excm])lary coolness 
A. D. 1804. spirit. At sunset, on the 28th of August, the 
detachment was at the liiaiia i)ass, where it was 
intended to halt for the night, the march having 
been contimu‘d from om^ o’clock in the morning, 
and the troops having been called upon not long 
befoi'e to ri^pel a desjierate charge; from the cmemy’s 
cavalry. The rece|)tion given to tlie enemy deterred 
them from immediately renewing the attcmipt, but 
tludr guns arrived at the Ibana pass simidtaneously 
with tlu‘ British force, and the halt of the latter was 
the; signal for tlu' commencement of a powerful 
cannonade. This comp(;lled Colonel Monson to 
]>roce(‘d ; and from this period the order and regu¬ 
larity whicli had previously been maintained ap])cars 
to have been lost. Separate jiortions of the detach- 
nieait made their way, in their own manner, to 
Agra, and by the 81st all who cscajied the (niemy 
had arrived there. 

The retreat of Colonel Monson must be placed 
among the most lamemtablc transactions which the 
history of British India presents to notice. The 
suHerings of so many brave men as were involved 
ill the calamity, the loss of so many valuable lives 
as were unavoidably sacrificed to purchase the safety 
of the remainder, appeals strongly to those feelings 
of sympatliv whicli are awakened when, ceasing to 
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rogTird cTii army as a wliole—ceasing* to view it as chap. xx. 
a vast machine framed to eff(‘ct great ol)J(*cts, avc^ 
conttmiplato its members as individual men, iii- 
diieiiced by good and evil circumstances, like tliosc^ 
for whom their swords are drawn, and on whom the 
history of an eventful cam])aign acts but as an ex- 
(‘iting romance. The fate of those wlm fell, Jind of 
th(>se who survived to undergo renewed trials and 
privatiojis, was the more bittcT, because, with rc'- 
gard to them, the conqueror's triumph secin*ed not 
the coiKiueror’s reward. In all thm*r conflicts with 
the enemy the English were successful; but the (‘ar 
of the dying soldier was not solaced by the shout of 
victory, whicdi told him that the held had bcaai won 
and would be held by his countrymen and comrades; 
nor could hc^ who had esca])ed the dangers by whi(d) 
he had been surrounded exult in the reflection that 
the only remaining duty was to jnirsue thosci whom 
he had aided in discomhting. When the enemy 
were repedled, the only ho])e affbrdeal by success w as 
that time might be gained for pursuing tlui move¬ 
ment wdiich was to carry the victors further from tlu^ 
enemy—the only ])rospect bedbre the soldier was a 
repetition of similar conflicts, under circumstances 
of equal or greater discouragement. 

Such are the reflections naturally engendered by 
one view of this affecting passage in the history of 
our country’s connection with India. Turnijig to 
the colder as])ect in wdiich the statesman must re¬ 
gard it, the effect is not k^ss disheartening. The 
retreat of Colonel Munson’s force before Ilolkar in- 
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CHAP. XX. volved not merely the loss of so much territory, the 
occupation of which would have aided in bringing the 
freebooter to terms—not merely the loss of so much 
time, and the indefinite postponement of the object in 
view—not merely the useless expenditure of the re¬ 
sources of the state, by a great sacrifice of blood and 
treasure, unattended by any return—all these were 
evils, but none of them was the master evil. It 
was the moral efiect of this great misfortune—it was 
the loss of a portion of national honour, and, conse¬ 
quently, of national strength—it was the fearful en¬ 
couragement which it afforded to the hopes not 
oidy of Holkar* but of every enemy of the British 
government throughout India, and the despondency 
and distrust likely to be generated in the minds of 
the native subjects of that government, and of its 
friends beyond the pale of its own dominion. Here, 
in a political view, were the chief grounds for regret. 
Every such check as that received by the British 
arms in this case takes something, for a time at 
least, from that confidence on the one side, and that 
dread on the other, which possess an inherent ten¬ 
dency to realize the anticipations to Avhich they gave 
birth. However equally matched in all that consti¬ 
tutes natural strength, the combatant whose heart 
glows with the expectation of victory, and he whose 
spirit quails under the fear of defeat, meet, in truth, 
upon very unequal terms. 

An inquiry into the sources of the disaster will 
tend to shew that it was not a misfortune resulting 
from causes which could not have been guarded 
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figainst; it will also evince that the blame attached chap. xx. 
to it extends to more than one person. When 
General Lake detached Colonel Monson, his orders 
were that the latter should remain at such a distance 
from the main army as might enable him to receive 
su])port from it: yet General Lake, not long after¬ 
wards, retired with his army to cantonments, leaving 
Colonel Monson without the power of obtaining that 
supj)ort which he had previously thought it neces¬ 
sary to ]>reserve. 

Colonel Monson, however, increased the danger 
by advancing beyond the ])osition which he had 
been instructed to take. This was in the vicinity 
of the passes of Bhoondee and Lakcry, in the chain 
of mountains to the southward of Tonk Bampoora. 
lie thought tliat advantage would arise from ad¬ 
vancing to Mokundra, which he rcj)resented as a 
place ecjually defensible. Subsequently he (‘xtended 
his advance even far beyond Mokundra, tlnis greatly 
adding to the distance between his detachment and 
the army whicli had receded from it. lie did not, 
however, calculate on being attacked—the return of 
Ilolkar was a step for wliich the English commander 
was quite unprepared. lie believed the freebooting 
chief to be destitute of the means of offering any 
serious annoyance, and this belief was sharcMl by 
General Lake. The last-named oflicer, addressing 
the governor-general, says :—“ At this jx^riod ”—the 
])criod when, having resolved to leave Colonel Mon- 
son’s detachment in the field, he withdrew his own 
army into cantonments—‘‘ At this ])eriod I was in- 
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CHAP. XX. formed from all quarters that Holkar’s pecuniary 
resources were reduced to the lowest ebb; that his 
army was filled with terror and dismay; and that 
his trooj)s, who before had been mutinous and dis¬ 
contented, were now deserting from him in great 
numbers. These representations were rendered 
more probable from the consideration that a suc¬ 
cessful war is necessary to retain together an army, 
and to support the confidence of troops whose chief 
bond of union is j)lunder. I therefore gave them 
considerable credit, although I found it impossible 
to obtain accurate information, and was aware of 
the exaggeration which the natives of this country 
give to all their relations. The reduced state of the 
enemy’s power and resources, and the great distance 
to which he had prosecuted his flight, appearing to 
me in a great measure to have released those states 
with which we were in alliance from all hazard of 
future depredations, and to have deprived Jeswunt 
liao Holkar of all hopes of success in any future 
attempt to invade the British territories in Ilindos- 
tan, I determined without further delay to withdraw 
the main army to their respective cantonments 
within the Company’s provinces.” Such was the 
source of the errors of both General Lake and 
Colonel Monson, and instances of similar delusions 
are not unfrequent. A large portion of the reverses 
which have been sustained by the British nation in 
the East are to be traced to an absurd confidence 
either in the good faith of an enemy, or in bis weak¬ 
ness, or in his want of disposition to attack. 
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But while Colonel Monson did not entertain that chap. xx. 
degree of apprehension with regard to Ilolkar which 
the resources of that chief warranted, it is but just 
to remember that he did not anticipate that com¬ 
plete destitution of support which it was his fate to 
experience. He confided in the advance of Colonel 
Murray from Guzerat; and to the extraordinary 
conduct of that officer in falling back, the ruin Avhich 
overtook Colonel Monson’s corps may be attributed. 

Sent forward by the commander-iu-chief to a dis¬ 
tance at which no aid could be furnished within a 
reasonable period—led on to a still greater distance 
by his own ardent temperament and his reliance on 
the advance of Colonel Murray—Colonel Monson 
seems to have felt no alarm till Holkar’s sudden 
change from retreat to advance roused him to even 
more than a just sense of his danger. From this 
moment he appears to have lost all confidence in 
himself, and to have ])ossessed no settled ])lan of 
proceeding. His first impression was to engage the 
enemy; and whatever might have been the event, 
its effects could scarcely have been worse than those 
of the tamer course which he preferred, and in which 
he persevered till he reached Agra. He generally 
avoided the enemy when practicable, although when 
forced into action he was successful. Adverting to 
Holkar having been permitted to cross the Chum- 
bul unmolested, General Lake says:—“ Perhajis the 
omission should have been repaired by an attack 
under the most favourable circiunstanccs that could 
afterwards be obtained. His numbers were cer- 
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tainly inferior to those of the enemy; but he had on 
his side discipline, approved valour, and the choice 
of position. A bold effort was likewise evidently 
necessary to extricate him from his situation, and to 
avoid the disgrace and misfortunes inseparable from 
a ra])id retreat.”* A bolder man than Colonel 
Monson never drew a sword; and yet his retreat 
before Holkar was characterized by a degree of 
timidity and vacillation of which the military history 
of Great Britain jiresents few examples. He medi¬ 
tated a stand at Mokundra, but sudden alarm in¬ 
duced him to abandon his camp and quit that j)lace 
with singular precipitation. At Tonk Ram])oora he 
lingered till the enemy was close on his rear, dis¬ 
tracted, as it appears, between the orders of the 
commandcr-in-chief forbidding liis further retreat 
and his own conviction that retreat was inevitable. 
The fatal detention at this place led to all the calami¬ 
ties that followed in rapid succession, till discipline 
gave way before them, and retreat became flight.f 

* Letter to Marquis Wellesley, July 1, 1805. 

t Speaking of Colonel Monson at a later period, General Lake 
said:—It is somewhat extraordinary that a man brave as a lion 
should have no judgment or reflection.Without taking the 
trouble of inquiring whether this proposition be sustained by 
general experience, General Lake might, by honest self-reflection 
alone, have ascertained the possibility of a man being ** brave as 
a lion,’* though endowed but moderately with the intellectual 
powers which are necessary to the formation of a perfect general. 

General Wellesley, in a letter to Colonel Wallace, 12th Sep¬ 
tember, 1804 (see Wellington Despatches), makes some remarks 
with reference to Colonel Monson’s retreat, which are the more 
valuable as they exhibit some of the principles, the observ¬ 
ance of which has mainly contributed to the eminent success of 
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To erase the scandal brought on the British name chap. xx. 
by the unfortunate result of Colonel Monson’s move¬ 
ment, every resource of the government was imme¬ 
diately employed. Measures were taken for the 
sjieedy equi])ment of several distinct armies, destined 
to act in different quarters, and to act offensively. 

The governor-general avowed his decided ])reference 
for such a plan, as compared with any jdans merely 
defensive; and his judgment on this jioint entirely 
coincided with that of his distinguished brother.* 

the great writer. He says, “We have some important lessons 
from this campaign: 

“ First: we should never employ a corps on a service for which 
it is not fully equal. 

“ Secondly : against the Mahrattas in particular, but against all 
enemies, we should take care to be sure of plenty of provisions. 

“ Thirdly: experience has shewn us that British troops can 
never depend upon rajahs or any allies for their supplies. Our own 
officers must purchase them; and if we should employ a native 
in such an important service, we ought to sec the supplies before 
we expose our troops in the situation in which we may want them. 

“ Fourthly : when we have a fort which can support our opera¬ 
tions, such as Rampoora to the northward, or Ahmednuggur or 
Chandore in your quarter, we should immediately adopt eflcctual 
means to fill it with provisions and stores in case of need. 

“ Fifthly: when we cross a river likely to be full in the rains, 
we ought to have a post and boats upon it; as I have upon all 
the rivers south of Poona, and as you have, I hope, upon the 
Becmah and the Godavery. 

“ In respect to the operations of a corps in the situation of 
Monson’s, they must be decided and quick; and in all retreats 
it must be recollected that they are safe and easy in proportion 
to the number of attacks made by the retreating corps. But 
attention to the foregoing observations will, I hope, prevent a 
British corps from retreating.” 

* General Wellesley, writing to General Stuart, on the 7 th 
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CHAP. XX. Among the first and most important measures of 
preparation was the establishment of an army in 
Hindostan, equi])ped for light movements, and of 
sufficient strength to encounter, with a prospect of 
success, the main body of Ilolkar’s force. This army, 
it was proposed, should be commanded by General 
Lake, and joined by a body of irregular horse to be 
furnished by the allies. All reliance on merely de¬ 
fensive operations was to be abandoned, llolkar 
was to be pressed, if possible, to an action, and if the 
attempt should fail, to bo pursued to the last extre¬ 
mity. The commander-in-chief accordingly marched 
A.D. 1801 . on the 3rd of Sejitember from Cawnjiore, with tln^ 
whole of the European cavalry and infantry at that 
place, and arrived on the 22nd at Agra. There 
another portion of the intended army of Jlindostan 
had been assembled, and was at this time encamped 
at Secundra, about six miles distant from Agra. 
The assembled force consisted of three regiments of 
Eurojiean light dragoons, five regiments of native 
cavalry and the horse artillery, the King’s 7Cth 
regiment of foot, the flank companies of the King’s 
22nd foot, ten battalions of native infantry, and the 
usual proportion of artillery. 

Holkar had taken possession of Muttra, the British 

May, 1804, said :—“ If General Lake would make a good dash 
at Holkar, the war could not last a fortnight; but if he should 
stand upon the defensive in Hindostan, it will last for a length of 
time.” The same opinion was expressed in a letter to Major Mal¬ 
colm. Both letters will be found in the Wellington Desj)atches. 
The determination of General Lake to act on the defensive de¬ 
stroyed all probability of the war being a short one. 
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force there having abandoned it on the Ord 8op- 
teinber, ksaving behind them a large quantity of grain 
and baggage, whicli, together with the town, fell into 
the hands of the enemy. On the approacb of the 
British army, which marched from Secundra on the 
1 st of October, Holkar drew off to the north-west, 
along th(^ bank of the Jumna. Muttra was re-occu¬ 
pied by a force under Colonel Don, and three suc- 
ci'ssive attempts were made by the commaiider-in- 
clnh'f, on the 2nd, 7th, and 10th of October, to 
bring the enemy’s cavalry to action, but in vain. 
In tlui meantime his iniantry and guns had been 
moving iu the direction of Delhi, and on the 8th of 
October they arrived before that city. 

The British resident. Colonel Ochterlony, had 
anticipated the visit, and provided, as far as lay in 
his power, for the consequences, by calling in vari¬ 
ous portions of troops, regular and irregular, and 
making other ])re]iarations for the defence of the 
city. To jilace it in a defensible state was, how¬ 
ever, no easy task. The city is of great extent; 
it was unprotected, except by a wall badly con¬ 
structed, in many jilaces without a parapet, and 
so far from being cajiablo of resisting the guns of 
the enemy, unable to bear the shock of those 
that might be discharged in its defence. Redoubts 
were constructed at two of the gates, and some 
jiartial repairs of the old defences performed. But, 
after all had been effected, the means of resistance 
were contemptible; while a great part of the troojis 
within the city were of such a description that no 
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CHAP. XX. reliance could be placed either upon their fidelity 
or their courage, and the general population was of 
the worst character. 

Holkar’s army amounted to about seventy thou¬ 
sand men. The force which was to defend Delhi 
against this overwhelming host consisted of two 
battalions of native infiintry and four companies of 
another, but a large proportion of these were obliged 
to be devoted to the protection of the palace and 
person of the Emperor. Besides the regular troops, 
there w'ere about two corjis of irregular horse and 
the same number of irregular infantry, and a corps 
of matchlock-men. But all the irregular horse de¬ 
serted on the a])proach of Jlolkar—some of them 
to join him—and the matchlock-men broke into 
mutiny. The mutiny was subdued by severe pun¬ 
ishment, but most of the corj)s subsequently de¬ 
serted. 

The British force was at this time encamjied under 
the walls; they were soon afterwards attacked and 
driven into the town. The enemy then brought 
up a hundred and thirty guns and commenced a 
tremendous cannonade. 

The officer in command of the garrison was 
Lieutenant Colonel Burn, who, with his corps, had 
been called in from Saharunpore, and a soldier better 
calculated to contend with the difficulties of his 
situation could not have been found. Amidst all the 
disheartening circumstances of that situation was 
one which yet remains to be noticed. The com¬ 
mander-in-chief, under the belief that it was impos- 
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sible for so small a force to defend both the city and 
the person of the Emperor, had ordered that the 
former should he abandoned and that the exertions of 
the garrison should be devoted solely tf> the defence 
of the citadel. The jiolitical resident forwarded this 
order to Colonel Burn, with instructions to act uj)on 
it. He suhsequently went in person to require com¬ 
pliance ; hut in the meantime Colonel Burn, in addi¬ 
tion to the suggestions of his own excellent judgment 
and noble spirit, had fortified himself with the opi¬ 
nion of some of his officers in whom he placed confi¬ 
dence, and had detonnined not to abandon the city, 
lie was reminded of the peril which he incurred; hut 
he was prepared to encounter it. 

The cannonade commenced by Ilolkar was con¬ 
tinued, without intermission, day and night. It was 
evident that a practicable breach would soon he 
effected, and Colonel Burn resolved to interrupt the 
t)rogress of the besiegers by a sortie. This was made 
on the evening of the 10th of October, when a ]>arty, 
consisting of two hundred men of the battalion under 
Colonel Bum, and one hundred and fifty irregulars 
commanded by Lieutenant Rose, proceeded to storm 
the enemy’s battery. They succeeded with little 
difficulty in gaining ]iossession of it, spiked the guns, 
and retreated with small loss. 

On the 13th there appeared indications of an ap¬ 
proaching attack of a formidable character; unusual 
vigilance was therefore exercised by the garrison, 
and supporting parties were directed to be in readi¬ 
ness. The expectation of a serious attack was not 
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CHAP. XX. vain. At daybreak on the 14tli the enemy’s guns 
opened in every direction, and, under cover of the 
cannonade, a large body of infantry, with ladders, 
made an assault on the Lahore gate. This was the 
real object of attack, but, to divert the attention of 
the besieged, guns were pointed against tlie Ajmeer 
gate, and a British ofliicer was there mortally 
wounded. The attack on tlie Lahore gate, which 
tlio enemy confidently expected to carry, signally 
failed. The assailants were driven back in confusion, 
and with considerable loss, leaving beliind them tlie 
ladders by which they were to liave gained entrance. 
This defeat seems to have completely dis])irited the 
enemy. In the evening a show was made of draw¬ 
ing some guns towards tlie Cashmere gate, which 
subjected tlie garrison to the labour of making some 
preparations for defence there; but none were 
needed. Tlie disa])pointed foe retired in tlie night; 
and at daybreak all that was visible of the besiegers 
of Dellii was tlie rear-guard of their cavalry, at a 
considerable distance. The successful defence of 
a jilace of no strength, with a force numerically in- 
suflicient to afford the requisite reliefs, was admi¬ 
rably calculated to revive impressions of respect 
for the British arms, and to dissipate the unfavourable 
feelings engendered by the unfortunate retreat of 
Colonel Monson. The noble determination evinced 
at this critical period by Colonel Burn was invalu¬ 
able to his country ; and justly did the political resi¬ 
dent estimate the effects of the gallant exertions 
made by that officer and his troops. ‘‘ The fatigue,” 
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said he, siifTcred by both officers and men could lie chap. xx. 
exceeded ])y nothiiij^ but the cliecrfulness and ])a- 
tience with Mhich it was endured ; and it cannot but 
reflect tlie greatest honour on the discipline, courage, 
and fortitude of British troops, in the eyes of all 
llindostan, to observe, that with a small force they 
sustained a sic'ge of nine days, repelled an assault, 
and defended a city ten miles in circumference, 
and Mhich had ever before l>een given up at the first 
a])])earance of an enemy at its gates.” This eulogy 
from one who had recomnuaided a diflerent course^ 
requires neither addition nor comment. What might 
have followed had Colonel Burn acquiesced in the 
vieus of the commander-in-chief and the resident, 
and had the loss of Delhi been added to previous 
disasters, it is fearful to imagiiu‘.^ 

Foiled in his attempt upon Delhi, llolkar crossed 
the Jumna at the ford of Banniput, threatening to 
des()late the British territories in the Doab vith fire 
and sword. General Lake arrived at Delhi on the 
LSth of October. He did not, however, enter on 
the pursuit 'of the enemy till the 31st, although liis 
])resence at Delhi could answer no ])ur])ose. Tlu^ 
delay appears to have been partly occasioned l)y a 
deficiency of provisions and beasts of draft. TIjc 
news of Holkar’s irruption into the British ])rovjnces 
in the Doab roused him to exertion; and detaching 

* Some of the details of the account of the siege of Delhi are 
derived from the private communications of a distinguished officei 
then on the staff of Colonel Burn, and now holding high rank in 
the Indian army. 
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CHAP. XX. a force under General Frazer, tlie second in com- 
niand, in search of llolkar’s infantry and guns, 
General Lake resolved to iiroceed in ])erson with 
the whole of the European dragoons, three regi¬ 
ments of native cavalry, the horse artillery, and the 
reserve of the army, consisting of two companies of 
Euro])ean and three battalions of native infantry, in 
])ursuit of tlie enemy’s cavalry in the Doab. The 
first service which tliis force WTis called u])on to ])er- 
foriu was to relieve the gallant commander of the 
garrison of .Delhi and his l)attalion. After the de¬ 
parture of the besiegers, Colonel Burn had quitted 
Dcdhi to j)roceed to his station at Saharuji])ore, from 
which he had been called by Colonel Ochterlony, to 
defend the imperial capital. The enemy’s horse fell 
in with his party near Candlah, and completely sur¬ 
rounded them; but Colonel Burn, clearing a road 
with grape-shot, made good his way to Shamlee, 
where, getting into a small mud fort, he prejiared 
for a des])erate defence. The fort w’^as about a Inin- 
dred yards square. The party, ill supplied with pro¬ 
visions, w ere unable to obtain any from the adjacent 
towTi of Shamlee, the inhabitants of which place 
manifested a strong feeling^' of hostility, and joined 
Holkar’s dismounted horsemen in firing from the 
town w^all with matchlocks on those W'ho liad taken 
refuge in the fort. About a hundred British se])oys 
tlius lost their lives. In this extremity the Ma¬ 
hometan part of Captain Burn’s force were sub¬ 
sisted by sacrificing the draft bullocks to the. neces¬ 
sity of providing food. The Hindoos, precluded by 
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their prejudices from tins mode of sustaining life, chat. xx. 
had been without food for some time, when tlio 
ap])roaeh of General Lake relieved them from tlu^ 

])resenco of the enemy, liolkar’s troops did not 
think fit to wait the arrival of the liritish commander- 
in-chief, nor even to take any st(‘ps towards ascer¬ 
taining the extent and nature of his force. No 
sooner were the clouds of dust which anmninced tlu^ 
movement of the English column ])erceptible than 
the enemy disappeared. 

A few days after Geiieral Lake had left Delhi 
the division under General Frazer marched in ])U]’- 
snit of llolkar’s infantrv and guns. On thc^ 12th of a.d. isoi. 
November he arrived at Gobnrdun, where from the 
heights the eiumiy wen^ visible, encamped between 
a deep tank and an extensive morass—their right 
covered by a fortified village, and their left extend¬ 
ing to the fort of Deeg. No time was lost in pr(‘- 
]>aring for attacking them. At three o’clock in the 
morning of the 13th four battalions of sepoys and 
two European regiments marched for the ])urpose. 

A detour of considerable extent was necessary to 
avoid the morass, but at daybreak the Bi*itish co¬ 
lumn arrived at the fortified village, situate on a 
hill which covered the enemy’s right; the troo})s 
immediately wheeled, the King’s 7Cth regiment 
and two of the battalions forming a first line, and 
the remainder a second. The 7(5th led the way, 
with its wonted alacrity and determination, by tak¬ 
ing possession of the village; which was no sooner 
accomplished than, running down the hill, they 

2 (I 2 
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charged and carried the first range of tlie enemy’s 
guns, under a tremendous shower of round, gra])e, 
and chain shot. The second line had noAr reached 
the village, and, on discovering the 7()tli far in ad¬ 
vance surrounded by the enemy, I’apidly ])ushed for¬ 
ward to their supjiort—the Company’s first Euro¬ 
pean regiment being foremost, and the two sei)oy 
battalions following. The two remaining battalions 
VA^ere employed, under Major Hammond, in w\atcli- 
ing the enemy’s brigades and guns near the morass, 
and lvee])ing them in check. When the first range 
of guns had l)eeu carried, the victors were oj)posed 
by a most destrindive fire fi*om the seennd range; 
and General Frazer losing a leg by a cannon-shot, 
the command devolvcal u]>on Colonel Monson. No¬ 
thing daunted by the unha])py accident which had 
befallen their commander, the Hritish troops ad¬ 
vanced, captiii'ed the secamd range of guns, and then 
continued to chaige l)attery after l)attery for a s]Aace 
of two miles, when, being close under the Avails of 
Deeg, they Avere fired upon from the fort. While 
thus ])ursuing their suc(*osses, the first range of guns 
had been retaken by a body of the enemy’s horse, 
and turned against the English. But the advantage 
was enjoyed for a very short time. Captain Norford, 
with only tAventy-eight men, retrieved the guns, the 
life of the gallant officer being unha])pily sacrificed 
in the exploit. 

The troo])s who had been engaged in carrying 
the batteries, liaving juirsued their success as far as 
Avas practicable towards Deeg, returned to attack 
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the body which, during their advance, had been kc'pt chap. xx. 
in clieck by the battalions under Major Hammond. 

That officer, with tlie aid of three six-pounders, had 
steadily maintained his position in the face of a 
heavy lire from artillery far superior to his own. 

Colonel Monson, having ordered up several more 
six-j)Ounders, moved round under cover of their fire 
u])on the left flank of the enemy, who forthwith 
made a ])recipitate retreat into the morass, where 
gr(‘at numbers perished. Twx) battalions ol* se])oys 
had lieen left with the baggage, and some native 
(*avalry had bemi em])loyed in watching the enemy’s 
liorse. These now" came up to assist in securing the 
guns, and removing the wounded; and the British 
(aicamped on the fleld which tlu'y had so gallantly 
won. 

The loss of the enemy, on the field and in the 
morass, has been estimated at ncairly two thousand, 
and eighty-seven pieces of cannon fell into the hands 
of the English, ijicluding some which Colonel Mon¬ 
son had lost on his retreat. The victory was bril¬ 
liant and comjdete, but it was not jmrehased with¬ 
out heavy loss. Thc^ English return of killed and 
wounded amounted to upwards of six hundred and 
forty, and among them w"as the brave officer who 
had })lanned and commanded the attack : the wound 
of General Frazer ])roved mortal, and he survived 
the victory only a few days. 

llolkar was destined soon to sustain another re¬ 
verse. Himself and his cavalry had been for several 
days flying with great rapidity before General Lake, 
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CHAP. XX. pursued with even greater rapidity by that comman¬ 
der. Tlie distance between them kej)t gradually 
A. D. 1804. diminishing until, on the I7th of November, after a 
night march, the head of the British column reached 
the skirts of the freebooter’s camp. The horses were 
at picket, and beside them lay their riders, wrapt in 
their blankets, slee])ing. For many days the English 
had been subjected to most harassing marches; and 
within the twenty-four hours immediately preceding 
their arrival at Ilolkar’s camp they had marched fifty- 
eight miles. Their fatigues were, howevcT, forgot¬ 
ten, for the enemy whom they had so perseveringly 
pursued was now before them; and on the pre¬ 
ceding evening fresh vigour had been given to their 
hopes by the receipt of the news of the glorious 
battle of Deeg. The first intimation which the 
slumbering camp of Holkar received of the presence 
of the English was a discharge of gra])e from their 
horse artillery. “ It awakened some,” says Major 
Thorn; “ but sealed many in an everlasting sleep.”* 
Before the surprise caused by this fearful warning 
could be shaken off, the British cavalry dashed into 
the camp at full gallop, and charging in all direc¬ 
tions, the place which had so lately been the seat 
of repose and silence resounded with the clash of 
swords, the shouts of an excited soldiery, and the 
groans of the dying. 

Holkar was slow to believe that the disturbance 
in his camp could be occasioned by General Lake, 
whom he sujiposed to bo at a considerable distance. 

* Narrative, page 390. 
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When convinced of it, instead of taking any nioa- chap. xx. 
sures for the safety of his army, lie mounted liis 
liorse, and, with tlie troops immediately about him, 
rode off at full sjieed. The hite of an army thus 
abandoned need scarcely be related. Dispersing in 
every direction, some mounted, others on foot, their 
horses being too much jaded to carry them, they 
were followed and cut down in vast numbers so long 
as tlu^ British were able to continue the pursuit, 
which extended for about ten miles. The loss of 
the enemy in killed was computed at tliree thou¬ 
sand, but this formed but a small portion of the 
amount by Avhich Holkar’s army was Aveakemed. By 
tlie mimlier of desc'rtions Avliich foIloAved—by the 
dro])])ing off of masses of fugitives, who never re- 
JoiiKHl the ranks of their master, it was bidiev(Ml 
that his cavalry force had Iieen diminished to tin' 

(extent of one-half. On the part of the English, only 
two men Avere killed and about twenty Avounded. 

Ilolkar fled across the Jumna, followed by (Jene- 
ral Lake, aaIio, on the 28th November, arrived at A-D. 1801 . 
Muttra. Here he found the division under Colonel 
Monson, wdiich had retired to this place to deposit 
the Avounded at the battle of Deeg, and to discai- 
cumber itself of the vast (juantity of ordnance Avhicli 
formed part of the spoil in that memorable action. 

The guns had been forAvarded to Agra, and Colonel 
Monson, it is stated, intended to fall back beyond 
Muttra but for the arrival of the comraander-iu-chief. 

There, hoAvever, after a separation of a month, the two 
branches of the army met under circumstances A\diich 
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CHAP. XX. gave just ground for mutual congratulations. The 
one had routed Holkar’s infantry and divested him of 
most of Ins ordnance : the other had marched about 
five hundred miles, not a step of which liad been 
taken in vain—had struck a fatal blow at the force 
on which llolkar mainly depended, and was now 
ready to co-operate in any service that might tend 
to conduct the war to a satisfactory conclusion. 

The first duty to which they were called was to 
punish the i)erfidy of tlie Rajah of Bhurt])ore. That 
prince, it will be recollected, had been among the 
earliest of the Mahratta tributaries to seek the friend- 
shi}) of the British government after the first bril¬ 
liant successes of General Lake, and great reliance 
seems to have been jdaced u])on his fidelity, lie 
had furnished a body of horse to act with the British 
army, and which was thus emjdoyed till the con¬ 
clusion of the cam])aign. About the j>eriod of Co¬ 
lonel Monson’s retreat some circumstances occurred 
to excite suspicion of the Rajah’s sincerity; and, in 
consequence of information which reached the com¬ 
mander-in-chief, a ])erson named Nerungiii Ball was 
seized in the town of Muttra, who, on examination, 
confessed that he had been employed for a consider¬ 
able time in carrying on communications between 
Holkar on the one hand, and, on the other, several 
chiefs and zemindars, including the Rajah of Blmrt- 
pore. Colonel Monson also forwarded from Tonk 
Rampoora some intercepted letters, addressed to 
llolkar by the Rajah of Bhurtpore, his eldest son, 
his confidential servants, and Nerungin Lall, which 
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fully corroborated the testimony of the last-named chap. xx. 
person. 

These discoveries, however, were not deemed suf¬ 
ficient to warrant an immediate dissolution of the 
relations of amity which apparently subsisted be¬ 
tween the British government and the llajah of 
Bhurtjiore, and which the former was desirous of 
preserving. General Lake was instructed to re¬ 
monstrate, and to call upon the Rajah to adhere to 
his engagements. But of this result being jn-oduced 
by tlu! re])resentations of the command(T-in-chief 
there appeared little hope. It was generally be¬ 
lieved that llolkar had been encouraged to advance 
to the Jumna principally by the ]iromises of the 
Rajah of Bhurtpore; it was supposed that the Rajah 
had assisted him with money—it was certain that 
he had supplied Holkar’s army with jnovisions, had 
l)rotectcal his baggage and bazaars, and, through the 
means of an agent dispatched to the British cami) 
for the ostensible ])ur])Ose of conferring with the 
commander-in-chief respecting the junction of the 
allied forces, had endeavoured to excite disafiec- 
tion within the British ])ossessions, and to pre¬ 
vail on the zemindars in the Doab to intercept the 
sup])lies forwarding to the English army. At the 
battle of Deeg all reserve was thrown aside; the 
Rajah’s cavalry ojienly joined that of Holkar, and 
the English were fired upon froni the walls of Deeg, 
which belonged to the Rajah and was garrisoned 
by his troops. It could be no longer a question 
whether the Rajah was to be treated as a friend or 
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CHAP. XX. an enemy, and it was resolved to lay siege to Dcog 
as soon as a battering train could be procured from 
Agra. 

Dceg was defended by a strong mud wall, with 
bastions, and a deep ditcli passing entirely round, 
exce])ting at an angle, where stood a liigli rocky 
mount, almost a fortress in itself, having an area of 
about fifty yards S(piare, and presc'iiting four com- 
nianding l)astions at the four cardinal ])oints. About 
a mile from this ])lace, and nearly in the centre of 
the town, was tlu^ (*itadel, strongly built, in good 
preservation, and stored with guns. The ram¬ 
parts were high and thick, furnished Avith bastions, 
and surrounded by a deep ditch iaced with masonry. 
Massive gateways and towers of considerable heught 
defended the near and distant approachevs.^' 

A.D. 18 (M. On the lotli of Decembea*, the battering traiji 
having arrived, (Jeneral Lake took ii[) tlu^ position 
befoi'c l)(‘eg which he meant to occu])y during the 
siege. It being ])reYiously occu])ied by the enemy, 
it was necessary to dislodge them ; but this service 
was performed without difficulty, and without the 
occurrence of any event calling for noticae At 
night the pioneers broke gi*ound, and on the even¬ 
ing of the IGth of December a breaching battei*y 
was completed within seven hundred and fifty yards 
of a high outwork at the angle of tlje town intended 
to be attacked. On the next morning its fire opened 
from six eighteen-pounders, four twelve-pounders, 
and four mortars; but the effect being very small, 
* This description of Deeg is given by Major Thorn, 
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a battery of three eighteen-pounders was erected chap. xx. 
during the night of the 20tli to the left of the be- a.d. i804. 
sieging army, and nearer to the enemy’s works than 
tliat ])reviously erected. By these means a prac¬ 
ticable breach was effected by the 23rd, and the 
commander-in-chief determined to storm on that 
night. The force to whom this service was as¬ 
signed was divided into three columns. The cen¬ 
tre column, led by Colonel Macra(% who had the 
command of the vhole, co(n()osed tlu^ storming 
party. Tlu^ othc i columns, <'emmanded respec¬ 
tively by Captain Kelly and Majoj- Katcliife, were 
to make two se])aratc‘ atta(*ks to the right and 
left of the ]nnK*i])aJ point. The different [)arties 
moved so as to reat'h the ]>taces selected Ibi* attack 
soon after twelve, and all siu'ceeded. The storming 
party })assed tlnnngh a galling tire of (*annon and 
musketry to the lireach, and soon gained possession 
of the works. The two l emaining columns, diverg¬ 
ing ontnards, attacktHl the enemy under the walls, 
where they had erected some batteries which those 
of the hhiglish had been unalile to touch; these 
were carried at the point of the bayonet. The Bri¬ 
tish were noAv in possession of the town and of the 
batteries without it. Preparations were made for 
assailing the inner fort, but on the night of the 24th 
it was evacuated. A hundred guns M ere ca])tured 
at Deeg, Mith a considerable quantity of ammuni¬ 
tion and military stores. The ytaxr 1804 thus closed 
in Hindostan with a signal triumph to the British 


cause. 
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Before pursuing further its history in that quarter, 
it will be proper to advert to the operations carried 
on against Ilolkar in the south. In June, General 
Wellesley, being about to })roceed to Bengal on 
jiublic service, resigned the j)olitical and military 
powers which he exercised in the Deccan; but before 
withdrawing from the scene where he had won so 
much renown, he suggested to the residents at Poona 
and Hyderabad a plan of operations to bo carried on 
against Cliandore, and the other provinces of Ilolkar 
and his partizans in the Deccan, at the ])ro])er sea¬ 
son. The troops for this service^ were to consist of 
detachments from the subsidiary forces serving with 
the Peishwa and the Nizam, with the contingents to 
be furnished res])ectively l)y those two powers. A 
battering train had been j)re])ared at Poona, which, 
as soon as the weather should ])ermit, was to b(^ 
seiit to Aurungabad, Avhither Lieutenant Colonel 
Haliburton, who commanded the portion of the 
Hyderabad subsidiary force dc^stined for this service, 
was to proceed with his troo})s as soon as ho A\as 
advised of the movement of the train. On its be¬ 
coming known at Poona that Colonel Haliburton 
had commenced his inarch, Colonel Wallace was to 
move with the detachment from the Peishwa’s sub¬ 
sidiary force, and the whole were to join in the 
neighbourhood of Aurungabad. In conformity with 
his usual prudential habits, General Wellesley made 
admirable arrangements for securing su})plies of 
money and })rovisions for the use of the detach¬ 
ments. The exhausted state of the country through 
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which Colonel Haliburton had to inarch, rendered it 
necessary that large coiiYoys of grain should be ad- 
vancc'd to him from Hyderabad ; and it being un¬ 
derstood that on their receipt that officer would im¬ 
mediately commence his march, Colonel Wallace 
moved from Poona, crossed the Godavery about the 
middle of September, and at the end of that month 
was joined l)y Colonel llalibui-ton; the advance of 
both having been greatly im])(‘ded by the weather. 
Early iu October the Pc^ishwa’s contingent arrived. 
On the 8th of that month, Colonel Wallace detached 
a party to take* possession of a small fort belonging to 
llolkar, called Lasselgong, situated about twelve 
miles from Chandore. They succeeded in occupyiiig 
the ])ettah, but tlie attempt to storm the fort failed. 
The strength of the detachment was increased, and 
on a second atteni])t the fort was carried, though not 
without a loss whicli, with reference to the object, 
must be considered severe. 

The town of Chandore was occupied by Colonel 
Wallace ivithout opposition. Preparations w(u*o 
made for attacking the fort, and a battery was 
nearly ready to o})cn, when an offer was made to 
surrender on terms which Colonel Wallace accepted. 
The conditions were, the safety of private property 
and ])crmission to tlic garrison to depart wherever 
they ])lcased. A number of small forts yielded 
within a few days after the surrender of Chandore, 
and Colonel Wallace, marching from that place on 
the I7tli of October, arrived before Galna on the 
21 st, and immediately took ])ossession of the pettah. 
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and after their fire had effected two practicable 
breaches, the garrison surrendered on the same con¬ 
ditions which had been granted at Chandore. Tlie 
command of these forts deprived Ilolkar of all his 
possessions to the southward of the Taptee; and, 
after making the necessary arrangements for theii* 
defence and administration, Colonel Wallace ])ro- 
ceeded to take up a position at Borenaire, from 
which he might be able to mow in any direction 
where the assistance of his detachment might bo 
n^quired.'^ 

* Colonel Wallace was specialty recommended to this service 
by General Wellesley, whose judgment in selecting fitting persons 
to work out his profoundly organized plans is not less striking 
than the wisdom hy which those plans are characterized. The 
following anecdote of Colonel Wallace is related hy Colonel Gur- 
wood, the editor of the Wellington I)es])atches : "‘A character¬ 
istic trait of this officer is recollected by those who served with 
the army in the Deccan. At the siege of Gawilghur he had been 
charged with the execution of certain derails necessary to the 
capture of that place. A heavy gun had been directed to be con¬ 
veyed by night to an important point, and its transportation over 
the most rugged mountains so long baflled all endeavours, 
that the artillery officer, in despair, reported the accomplish¬ 
ment of it to be impossible. ' Impossible, Sir /’ exclaimed 
Colonel Wallace, who had all his life maintained the most rigid 
adherence to obedience—' Impossible! Let ns see.* He then 
called for a light, pulled the instructions from his pocket, and, 
having read them, said, " Oh, no! not impossible; the order is 
positive.* The result evinced the efficacy of the order, and 
also afforded Jinother proof that implicit obedience when accom¬ 
panied by devoted zeal will in general overcome every difficulty. 
The expression attributed to Napoleon on a similar occasion was 
more poetical, * Monsieur! faire Vimpossible, c*est Frangais I* 
T'his was more chivalrous, and no doubt particularly exciting 
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The advance of Colonel Murray, with the force chap. xx. 
under liis command, towards Oujein—his subsequent 
retreat and resumed advance—have already becai 
noticed in narrating the retreat of Colonel Monson. 

Colonel Murray arrived at Oiijein without encounter¬ 
ing any opposition, and took j)ossession of the whole 
of Tlolkar’s territories in that quarter, including 
the chieftain’s capital, Indore. On the 18th of a.d. isoi. 
Octol)er he advanc(Ml from Oujein, and on the 11th 
of November arrived at Mundasere, liaving o(*cu])icd 
tlie pergunnalis of Burrowda and Jowra, through 
which he had dirc‘cted his march; afteiwvards 
advancing from Mundasere, he took possession of 
various forts of greatiT or less importance, and by 
these o])erations conq)leted the coiupiest of the 
whole of Ilolkar’s possessions w^est of the Chumbul. 
(hmtinuing to advance, he arrived at the Mokundra 
pass on the 30th of November, and at Shaliabad, 
about forty miles wa'St of Naiwvar, on the 25th of 
l)t‘C(Uuber, wliere he resigned his command to Major 
General Jones, who liad arrived from Bombay to 
assume it. 

In Cuttack some annoyances, created by the 
llajah of Klioordah and the zemindar of Kunka, 
were suppressed by a force under Colonel Ilarcourt, 

After some minor successes the j^ettah and fort of 
Khoordah were carried with great gallantry, by a 
detachment under Major Fletcher of the Madras 

when addressed to a PVcnchman ; but the expression of Colonel 
Wallace had its source in the higher and more sober military 
feeling of duty, that wiiat is ordered must re executed. 
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tlie rapid annihilation of the power of the llajah of 
Khoordah, read in his hxtc the necessity of j)rompt 
submission to the British authority. 

The proceedings of General Lake subsequently to 
the fall of Deeg now call for notice. A few days 
after that event he broke up his camj), with the 
highest anticijiations of future success, and marched 
to Muttra, where he was joined by Major G(‘neral 
DowdsMell, with the 75th r(‘giment and a sui>])ly of 
A. D. 1805 . stores. On the 1st of January, 1805, the army thus 
reinforced moved towards the cajutal of the Jlajah 
of Blmrt])ore, which was to be the next object of 
attack; on the 2nd it took u]) its position before 
the place, and on the 3rd preparations for the sit'ge 
were commenced. A grove, or garden, considerably 
in advance of the cainj) was occupied. On the 5th 
a breaching battery foi* six eighteen-pounders was 
commenced; on the 7th it oi)encd its fire. An¬ 
other battery of four eight-inch and four five-and- 
a-half-inch mortars being comj)letcd by noon on that 
day, commenced throwing shells into the town. 
Cannonading on both sides continued with little in¬ 
terruption till the afternoon of the 9th, when the 
breach in the wall being reported jiracticable, it was 
resolved on that evening to attempt to storm. 

About seven o’clock the party destined for the 
duty moved in three columns. Lieutenant Colonel 
Ilyan, with one hundred and fifty of the Company’s 
Europeans and a battalion of sepoys, was ordered to 
attempt a gateway to the left of the principal battery. 
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Major Hawkes, with two companies of the 75th chap. xx. 
regiment and another battalion of sepoys, was to 
carry the advanced guns of the enemy on the right 
of the battery. Both columns were to endeavour 
to make their way into the town with the fugitives; 
but if that were impracticable, thc^y were to turn 
and support the centre column in endeavouring to 
get in at the breach. Tliat column commanded by 
Lieutenant Colonel Maitland consisted of the flank 
companies of the King’s 22nd, 75th, and 7()th regi¬ 
ments, and those of the Com 2 )any’s Euro])ean regiment, 
amounting in tlie wliole to about five hundred men, 
with a l)attalion of sc'poys. Colonel Maitland’s orders 
were to take the enemybysur})rise, but in this he alto¬ 
gether failed. The ground being broken by swani 2 )s 
and 2 '>ools, the orderly advance of the i)arty was greatly 
checked ; many lost their way, and men belonging to 
one column followed another. It is re])resented 
that, to avoid the fire from the rain 2 )arts. Colonel 
Maitland led his men so much to the left as to 
encroach upon Colonel Ryan’s line of march, and 
that some altercation took place between these two 
officers as to the relative situation of the breach 
and trenches ; that Colonel Maitland, then marching 
to the right, found himself at the entrance of the 
trenches, when he resolved to direct the head of his 
column once more to the left, and in that maimer 
to proceed across the plain towards the breach. 

Long before this period all was confusion. The 
enemy received the storming-party with a heavy 
fire of musketry and of grape from three guns in 
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nevertheless, some of the men, headed by their 
officers, succeeded in getting across the ditch, the 
water in which was breast-high, and a few ascended 
the breach to within a short distance of the top; 
but their number was too small to admit of their 
attom])ting to storm the enemy’s guns. In the mean¬ 
time Major Hawkes, with the right column, had 
succeeded in driving the enemy from their advanced 
guns, and, after sjiiking them, was on his return to 
support the centre; Avhile Colonel Ryan, witli the 
left, had compelled the enemy to quit their j)ost in 
that direction, but was prevented by the interven¬ 
tion of a deep drain from pursuing his success. Co¬ 
lonel Maitland, whatever might have been his errors 
or misfortunes, nobly sujqiorted the character of the 
British soldier, and never relaxed in liis exertions to 
bring his men forward till ho fell mortally wounded. 
The greater part of the troops either stopped or 
went back to the battery as soon as they got to the 
water. The few devoted men who had ascended 
the breach, being unsui)portcd, were compelled to 
retire; and this ill-judged and unfortunate attempt 
against Bhurt])ore ended in exposing the British 
arms to the contempt of the enemy. The loss of 
the English was heavy, and among the killed and 
wounded wsis an unusual proportioji of officers. 

On the day succeeding this disastrous failure 
the enemy began to repair the breach through which 
the English had ho])ed to ])ass to conquest. The 
next effort against the place it was resolved should 
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be directed towards a part of the wall a little to the 
right of the former point of attack. Batteries M^ere 
accordingly erected, and two twenty-foiir-])ounders, 
ten eighteen-pounders, seven twelve-pounders, and 
eight mortars, opened a destructive fire on the IGth 
of January. Part of the rampart of the curtain 
was beaten down, but the next morning the breacli 
was found stockaded; the firing being continued, 
tlie piles gave way, and a IjoIc was made com¬ 
pletely througli tlie work; but on the 18th the 
breach was again stockaded. On tliat day tlie Bri¬ 
tish army was reinforced liy the arrival of Major- 
General Smith with tliree battalions of sejioys and 
some convalescent Europeans, with a few field- 
pieces. The batteries continued their fire until the 
21st, when a breacli, reported practicalile, had lieen 
made; and the enemy, fearful tliat their guns should 
be dismounted, withdrew them boliind the parajiets, 
thus keeping them in reserve to be employed against 
those who might be engaged in a future attemjit to 
storm. On tlie jireceding night the English had 
been compelled to remove from the batteries the 
two twenty-four-pounders, in consequence of the 
whole of the shot being expended, and to su])])Iy 
the deficiency by two four-and-a-half-inch howitzers. 
To add to the difficulties of the besiegers. Ameer 
Khan had been invited by the Rajah of Bhurtpore 
to march to his assistance, and the invitation, being 
accompanied by several lacs of rupees, had been 
accepted. 

Before making a second attempt to cross the 
2 H 2 
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ledge of its breadth and depth at the place where a 
passage was to be sought. The duty of making the 
requisite observation was committed to a havildar 
and two privates of the native cavalry, who reported 
that the ditch was not very broad, nor did it a])pear 
very deep, and that the breach was easy of ascent. 
Upon tljis vague statement, the result of an inspection 
made under circumstances which almost precluded 
the ])ossibility of any a])proa(*h to accuracy,* it was re¬ 
solved once more to risk an attem})t to storm. Noon, 
A. D. 1805. outlie 21st of January, was the time fixed on for 
the assault. The troops by whom it was to be made 

* Major Thorn appears to have viewed with much satisfaction 
this attempt to gain some imperfect knowledge of the ditch. 
The following is his account of it:—It was requisite to have 
that part of the ditch opposite the breach inspected, which dan¬ 
gerous service was undertaken and carried into elfect hy three of 
our troojjcrs, a havildar and two privates belonging to the third 
regiment of native cavalry. These enterprising men, having dis¬ 
guised themselves in the dress of the country, sallied out on their 
horses, about three o’clock in the afternoon, from the neighbour¬ 
hood of our trenches, and were instantly pursued as deserters by 
a party of sepoys firing blank cartridges after them. On their 
arrival at the brink of the ditch, the two troopers’ horses fell, and 
while the men were extricating themselves, the havildar called to 
the people on the walls, and entreated to be shewn the way into 
the city, that they might escape from the banchut feringhees, a 
reproachful term in India for Europeans. This had its effect; 
and the enemy, without suspecting the stratagem, readily pointed 
out the w^ay to one of the gates, which happening to be in the very 
direction required, the havildar, as soon as his men were mounted, 
rode along the side of the ditch, till having passed the breach 
and made the necessary observations, the whole galloped back 
again full speed towards our trenches.’'—Narrative, pp. 421 , 422 . 
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were brought into the trenches before daylight, and 
the interval was to be employed in destroying the 
impediments with which the enemy, in the course of 
the night, might have encumbered the breach. This, 
however, occupied a ])eriod somewhat longer than 
had been anticipated. At break of day the breach 
was perceived to be again stockadcnl, and it was 
not until three o’clock in the afternoon tliat it 
was cleared. The troops then moved out of the 
trenches, and advanced towards the ditch. IIer(^ it 
was for tlie first time discovered that, by damming 
up the water at certain })oints, a slieet of great 
depth and breadtli had been accumulated in front 
of the breach. A portable bridge had becai con¬ 
structed for the purpose of crossing the ditch, but it 
was too short to be of any use; a scaling-ladder was 
brought to lengthen it, but this got entangled with 
the bridge, and, instead of connecting it with the 
escarp, fell over on one side, carrying vith it the 
bridge, from which it could not be disengaged. No 
systematic attempt was therefore made to pass the 
storming party over the ditch; but Lieutenant 
Morris, of the Company’s European regiment, and 
several men, gallantly swam across and ascended 
the breach. Lieutenant Morris got on the ram])art, 
and there received a severe wound in the leg; in 
swimming back, when the attempt to storm had 
been abandoned, he was again wounded in the neck. 
The retreat commenced in great confusion; but 
another column of the British fcirce making its ap¬ 
pearance from a jungle, round which it had been 
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point, the retiring party thereupon rallied. The 
meditated attack of the advancing column, however, 
being found impracticable, the whole fell back, 
leaving to the enemy the bridge and scaling- 
ladders, and, which w'as far worse, a large number 
of wounded. Throughout the advance of the British 
force, during the delay at the bridge (which occupied 
at least half an hour), and on the retreat, the 
enemy kept u]) a destructive fire of gra])o, round- 
shot, and musketry. The effect was attested by a 
melancholy return of eighteen officers and five hun¬ 
dred men killed and wounded. During the attack 
the British cavalry were engaged in kee])ing oif 
Ilolkar and Ameer Khan, a task readily effected by 
the gallop])er guns. About fifty of the enemy were 
killed. 

On the day after these unfoi'tunate attem])ts a 
detachment under Captain Welsh was dispatched 
to bring in a convoy of provisions on its way from 
Muttra. On returning with its charge it was at¬ 
tacked by Ameer Khan with a vast body of his ])re- 
datory horse. Captain Welsh took possession of a 
village on a lofty site, and succeeded in keeping off 
the assailants till the arrival of a party of cavalry 
under Colonel Need, who had been dispatched on 
the sound of the firing being heard at the British 
camp. The British sepoys, on perceiving the ad¬ 
vance of the reinforcement, raised a loud shout of 
exultation, and, rushing to the enemy’s guns, carried 
them at the point of the bayonet just at the moment 
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when the cavalry arrived: the latter dashing in, chap. xx. 
completed the victory. The commander-in-chief, 
with the remainder of his mounted force, followed 
Captain Need, hut found that nothing was left for 
them to perform. Four guns and nearly forty stand 
of colours, with Ameer Khan’s palaiicpiin, fell ijito 
the hands of the victors; hut, on tlio other hand, 
they lost a great portion of the convoy whicli tliey 
were escorting, and of which the army was greatly 
in want. Tlieir necessity was su])j)lied hy dis])atch- 
ing Colonel Don with a detachment to bring an 
immense convoy from Agra, an olyect which was 
successfully effected ; the attcm])ts of the enemy 
to intercept this suj)i)ly being rendered vain hy the 
judicious arrangements made for its safety. Soon 
after this. Ameer Khan, becoming dissatisfied witli 
his associates, Ilolkar and the Rajah of ]^hurt]mre, 
dei)arted into Rohilcund, followed hy a British de¬ 
tachment under General Smith, which, after j)ur- 
suing him for several hundred miles and comjxdling 
him to re])ass the Ganges, returned to the British 
camp before Bhurtpore. During their absence tlie 
position of the camp had been shifted, a measure 
absolutely necessary to the health of its occupants, 
and which moreover was called for by a change ol' 
purpose as to the future point of attack. The army 
had also been strengthened by the arrival of the 
division under General Jones, originally commanded 
by Colonel Murray, and further attein})ts had been 
made for the redu(‘tion of Bhurtpore. Batteries 
had been erected and brought into ojieration on a 
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to warrant a third attempt to storm. The 20th 
February was appointed for the purpose, and the 
storming party was ordered to the trenches at an 
early hour, to be in readiness for attack as soon as 
the batteries should have beaten down the defences 
and stockades which might have been raised in 
the night. At break of day the enemy made a 
sally on the British trenches, and for a time ajijiear 
to have retained a decided advantage. They were 
at length driven back; but the conflict seems 
to have lasted for several hours, and the English 
troops, fatigued by their exertions, and dispirited 
by the long resistance opposed to them, cannot be 
believed to have been in the best condition for the 
duty of assaulting a strong fortress from which they 
had been twice rejmlsed. 

A column under Colonel Don, composed partly 
of Euroj)eans and partly of sepoys, was to advance 
to storm; a second column, similarly composed, 
under Captain Grant, was to carry the enemy’s 
trenches and guns outside the town; and a third, 
composed in like manner of European and native 
troops, under Lieutenant Colonel Taylor, was to 
attack a gate called Beem Nurram gate, which was 
reported to be easily accessible. Captain Grant, 
with the second column, carried the intrenchments 
and batteries against which his efforts were directed, 
and pursuing the fugitives to the walls of the town, 
nearly succeeded in obtaining entrance, the enemy 
not being able to close the gate till the head of the 
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column was close upon it. Eleven guns were taken, chap. xx. 
all of whicli were safely brought into camp. The 
third column was less fortunate. Having lost its 
scaling-ladders, and one of its guns being dis¬ 
mounted by a shot from the town, the attempt on 
the gate was deemed impracticable, and the column 
retired. 

The movement of Captain Grant’s column was to 
be the signal for the advance of that of Colonel Don 
to stonn. The Europeans forming the head of the 
column were accordingly ordered to advance, and the 
native infantry to follow. Fifty men carrying fascines 
were to precede the former, who, after throwing the 
fascines into the ditch, were to wheel outwards and 
keep up a fire of musketry on the breach while the 
rest of the j)arty advanced to the assault. But a 
hesitation occurred: the assailants were exjiosed to 
an enfilading fire—an apprehension }>rovailed that 
the enemy during their occupation of the extremity 
of the trench had established a mine—the effect 
of these discouraging circumstances w'as aided by 
the sight of the wounded in the conflict of the 
morning lying around, and the groans drawn 
forth by their sufferings; and Colonel Don strove 
in vain to counteract the imjiressions thus created. 

The Europeans in front would not move. A 
better spirit was manifested by the remains of 
the flankers of the King’s 22nd regiment and by the 
12th native infantry. These followed their gal¬ 
lant commander, and two six-pounders were run 
out upon the plain to keep up a fire on the walls 
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CHAP. XX. and batteries while the troops attempted an 
assault. The ditch was impassable at the breach 
from the depth of the water. The storming party, 
therefore, proceeded to another part, where the 
water was shallow, and where a ragged bastion 
seemed to offer the means of climbing. Having 
passed the ditch, several succeeded in scrambling 
up, and the colours of the 12th regiment of 
native infantry were jdanted on the top of the 
bastion; but the ascent was so difficult, that suf¬ 
ficient numbers could not be got up to suj)})ort 
each other and render effectual the advantage that 
had been gained. Those who reached the sum¬ 
mit, small as was their number, were ready to 
persist in the endeavour to maintain it at any 
hazard; but Colonel Don, aware of the hopeless¬ 
ness of their exertions, recalled the whole party. 
Soon after tlie assault the enemy sprang several 
mines in the breach and counterscarp, but there 
being no assailants jiear these points, the exjdosions 
were harmless, excc])t to those by whom they were 
caused, in adding to the damage which the English 
batteries had inflicted on the works. The loss of 
the British army on this disastrous day amounted to 
eight hundred and ninty-four killed and wounded. 

On the morrow the commander-in-chief appeared 
on parade, and addressed in appropriate terms the 
troojis whose unhappy defection on the preceding day 
had brought dishonour on the service to which they 
belonged. The effect was, that on those who chose 
to volunteer for another assaidt being required to 
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steji out, the whole answered to the call. The as- chap, xx. 

sault, it was determined, should take place on that 

day, and about four o’clock the troops moved to the 

attack. The party w^as commanded by Colonel 

Monson. It advanced witli perfect regularity to the 

bastion on which the colours of the 12th native 

infantry had on the previous day been planted. A 

vast gap had been made in the lower j)art of it, which 

afforded shelter to those wdio could avail themselves 

of its protection, but, as before, there w ere no means 

of getting the men from this point to the summit in 

sufficient numbers. AH that could be done, how^cver, 

w^as resorted to, and enough w^as achieved to redeem 

the honour of those wdio, on the previous day, had 

shrunk from the dangers Avhich arc but the ordinary 

incidents of a soldier’s life. Several of the soldiers 

drove their bayonets into the wnll, so as to form a 

series of steps by which they hoped to reach the to]), 

but in the attempt to ascend they were knocked 

down by logs of wood, shot, and various missiles 

from above. Others attempted to effect their object 

by means of the shot-holes caused by the Englisli 

fire, but they generally failed, and the fall of one 

man brought down those beneath him. All this time, 

the enemy from the next bastion kept up a swec])- 

ing and destructive fire; but amongst all these 

dangers and difficulties, Lieutenant Templeton, a 

gallant young officer who had volunteered to lead 

the forlorn-hope, succeeded in again planting the 

British colours near the summit of the bastion. As 

soon as he had performed this act he fell dead. 
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CHAP. XX. Major Menzies, a volunteer, and aide-de-camp to the 
commander-in-chief, whose animating language and 
heroic bearing are represented to have inspired with 
renewed energy all who were enabled to hear the 
one and observe the other, met the same fate, after 
having actually gained the summit. At every point 
where an opening seemed to present itself an at¬ 
tempt to render it available was made. On the part 
of the enemy, an incessant fire of grape was kept 
up, and from the walls were poured showers of de¬ 
structive missiles—ponderous pieces of timber, flam¬ 
ing packs of cotton stee])ed in oil, followed by ])ots 
filled with gunpowder and other combustibles, which 
exploded with fearful efiect. Thus raged the con¬ 
flict for a space of two hours, when Colonel Monson, 
finding it hopeless, ordered a return to the trenches. 
Such was the result of the fourth attempt to carry 
Bhurtporc by assault. It was attended with a loss 
of nearly a thousand in killed and wounded. 

In the various attempts against Bhurtporc the 
English had lost about three thousand men; and 
they w'ere not now in a condition to renew hostile 
A.D. 1805 . operations. On the night of the 22nd of Febniary 
the ordnance was withdrawn from the batteries and 
the troops from the trenches. The battering train 
with tlie army was declared unfit for service; not one 
eighteen-pounder shot remained for use; very little 
])Owder was left, and few other stores. Provisions 
also were scarce. On the 23rd the enemy burned the 
British batteries, and on the 24th the British army 
changed ground—an operation in which they were 
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considerably harassed by Holkar’s cavalry. Its chap. xx. 
new position was about six miles north-east of 
Bliurtpore, and covered the road leading to the 
depots at Agra, Muttra, and Deeg. 

Much argument has been expended on tlie causes 
of the fiiilure of the Bidtish arms before Bliurtpore; 
but the inquiry does not appear very difficult or 
perjdexing. Many errors might be committed in 
tlie conduct of the siege, but the failure was un¬ 
doubtedly attributable to the want of sufficient 
strength. General Lake, confident in the bravery 
of his troops, a])pcars to have considered that it was 
sufficient to efiect any thing. The strength of his 
artillery, considered with reference to the duty which 
it had to perform, was contemptible, and the insuffi¬ 
cient number of men may bo inferred from the in¬ 
cessant and harassing labours which they were called 
on to sustain, as recorded in the following extract 
from a journal of the siege :—The cavalry brigades 
and horse artillery troop, detached every third day 
on foraging ])arties, were often out of camp from 
daybreak till dark, and always called for on occa¬ 
sions of convoy and escort duty. They endured 
great fatigue in the long pursuit of Ameer Khan 
and in the several attacks upon Holkar, besides 
doing much duty in protecting the camp. The 
infantry had to carry on the principal duties of 
the camp and trenches. With scarcely a relief 
from some daily duty, they had a share in all forag¬ 
ing parties and convoy escorts, and exclusively bore 
the brunt of the several assaults. The artillery 
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CHAP. XX. and pioneers remained, day after day and night 
after night, constantly on duty. While the other 
branches of the army had some occasional relief, and 
the infantry in the trenches were relieved daily, the 
artillery and pioneei-s, from the extreme lowness of 
their number both in officers and men, were harassed 
far beyond tlieir strength, and had a prodigious share 
of exposure and fatigue. The details of the Bhurt- 
pore siege,” the writer adds, “ will, it is hoped, evince 
that deficiency of siege materials is as contrary to 
economy as it is* fatal to humanity, and serve to 
inculcate Colonel Jones’s maxim, that ' no policy at 
a siege can be worse than beginning operations witli 
a small quantity of materials, and making the attack 
keep pace with the supply.’^ In India, where success 
is the criterion of superiority, and wliere the tran¬ 
quillity of our empire de 2 )ends solely iq)on the high 
opinion of our military j)rowcsH entertained by the 
natives, our safety may be considered intimately 
connected with the result of every siege. No means, 
therefore, should be neglected, no efforts spared, 
to ensure success in such operations.”! 

Both parties had now become weary of the war. 

* Sieges in Spain. 

! The official accounts of the siege of Bhurtpore are so ex¬ 
tremely meagre, that it has been found necessary to resort to others, 
in order to present the reader with any approach to that fulness of 
detail which so important a subject demands. Recourse has 
therefore been had to the Narrative of Major Tliorn, to the appen¬ 
dix to a narrative of the subsequent siege of Bhurtpore published 
by Captain Creighton, and, in some instances, to a series of papers 
published in the East-India United Service Journal, under the 
title of Military Autobiography. 
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The ill-success of the British coramander against 
Bhurt])orc had diininished the confidence with which 
he had undertaken the siege, while it had for a time 
annihilated his means of pursuing it; and though 
the Rajah had reason to rejoice in the good fortune 
which had attended his efforts for the defence of his 
capital, he was not without some ap})rehension for 
the future; more ])articularly as it became evident 
that Ilolkar could not hope to maintain war suc¬ 
cessfully against the English, and, single-handed, the 
Rajah of Bhiirtpore could not hutdeel his own cause 
to be des])erate. The Rajah had been led to join 
Holkar by the reverses which befel the English; 
the dark prospects of Holkar now separated the 
Rajah from that chief. Pursuing the policy of ad¬ 
hering to the side which success seemed most dis¬ 
posed to favour, the Rajah condescended to make 
the first overture to the English for peace. On the 
10th of March vakeels from him w^ere received into 
the English cam]), and negotiations immediately 
commenced. While these were in progress, the 
British cavalry marched out to beat up the quarters 
of Holkar. But Holkar had received information 
of their a])proach, and, not liking the visitation, was 
prepared for flight—an operation which he per¬ 
formed with his usual celerity and success. He re¬ 
tired to a considerable distance south-WT‘st of Bhurt- 
pore, where he thought himself secure, but where, 
notwithstanding, he was surprised by the British 
cavalry at daybreak on the 3rd of April. About a 
thousand of his followers fell on this occasion; but 
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the victory failed of completeness from the same cause 
■which had so often produced similar results. The 
chief aud his troojis contended for jiriority in flight, 
and all that was left to the English was to pursue 
as fast and as far as the speed aud strength of their 
horses would allow. 

Bappoogee Scindia, ■wdiose name will be recol¬ 
lected in connection with the unhajipy retreat of 
Colonel Monson, had now openly joined the enemy, 
and his cavalry were stationed near Dollpore to 
RU]iport the remains of Holkar’s infantry, com¬ 
manded by Hernaut Singh. To dislodge this force, 
a detachment, composed of sixteen companies of 
newly raised sepoys, a battalion of regular infantry, 
and a party of irregular horse, was dis])atched from 
Agra under the command of Caj)tain Royle.* He 
marched from Agra on the 2Gth of March ; on the 
31st he fell in with the cavalry of Bappoogee Scin¬ 
dia and totally routed it. On the 8th of April he 
attacked the powerful force under ITernaut Singh, 
consisting of between thrpe and four thousand men, 
infantry and cavalry, and occupying a strong position 
under the fortified town of Adowlutnaghur, having 
l;lie tow'n in its rear, and its front and flanks covered 
by deep ravines filled with troops. Captain Roylo 
made liis dispositions for attack with equal spirit 
and judgment. The eiiemy’s infantry kept up a 
heavy and well-directed fir4 aided by three guns: 
but Captain Royle’s party rushing in with charged 

* Dr. Forbes Royle, the distinguished naturalist, is a son of 
this officer. 
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bayonets, took possession of the guns and put the chap, xx 
whole body to flight. Captain Pohlman, witli the 
irregular horse, pursued and killed great numbers of 
the fugitives. Besides the three guns, all the enemy’s 
l)aggage was taken, more than twenty stand of 
colours, and, in addition to a quantity of matchlocks 
and ])ikes, a great number of muskets of Euro])ean 
manufacture. 

On the day distinguished by this bi-illiant stroke 
the army l)efore Blnirtpore again changed its ground, 
taking up nearly tlie same position whicli it had 
previously occupied. Tin’s movement ap])oars to 
have given somc^ uneasiness to the llajah, and pro¬ 
bably accelerated the conclusion of the treaty. On 
the 10th of Ai>ril ])reliminaries were agi'eed upon : on A. D. i805 
the following day the third son of the llajah arrived 
in the British camp as a hostage ; and on the 1 7th a 
definitive treaty was signed, under which the fortress 
of Deeg was to be restored by the British govern¬ 
ment, when assured of the fidelity of the llajah, 
who pledged himself to aid that government against 
its enemies, and never to hold any corres])ondence 
or have any connection with them, nor to entertain, 
without the sanction of the English, any European 
in his service. Hc^ further agreed to pay twenty 
lacs of rupees in compensation of the expenses of 
the war, three of which were to be advanced im¬ 
mediately ; but the ])ayment of the last instalment 
of five lacs to be remitted on proof of the Rajah’s 
.continued attachment; and as a security for the 
due execution of this part of the treaty, one of the 

von. III. 2 1 
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( HAP. XX. llajah’s sons was to reside constantly with the eom- 
inandiiif^ oihcer of tlie British forces in the souhahs 
of Delhi or Agra. 

These tcnins w(nx‘ ]]ot dishonourable to the Bri¬ 
tish; the precedent of submitting in patience 
to r('[)uls(^ and snllering negotiation to wait upon 
d(‘feat was a bad one. The I British comniand('r-in- 
chief, how(wcT', was not sorr} to be relieved on any 
terms from the ne{‘essiiy of inahing further attempts 
against Blmrtjxm'. Not only was he <liscouraged by 
his reiterated failures, but he was ap])rcdiensive, and 
justly so, of the effect whiclj they might have u])on 
the hollow allies of the British gov(‘rmn('nt; and 
more es])ecially u])on Scindia, whose conduct sinc(‘ 
the conclusion of ])eace with him had never ceascal 
to be sus])icious. During the lu'gotiations for the 
treaty under A\hi(‘h Scindia had agrecnl to receive a 
lb*itisli force for his protection, a vakeel from ITolkar 
had arriA(‘d in the cam]) of his brother chief; and 
he contiiUKsl to reside th(u*e, not only after the 
co]iclusion of the treaty, but after llolkar had placed 
himself in a ])osition of unequivocal hostility with 
regard to the English government. On being ap- 
priy.ed of tlie intention of government to reduce 
the ])Ower of llolkar, Scindia ('X])ressed himself 
ready to assist, and he actually disj)atched a force 
under Bappoogee Scindia (already mentioned), pro¬ 
fessedly to co-operate with the British commander- 
in-chief; but he did not dismiss llolkar’s vakeel. 
IIis dismissal was at length formally demanded by 
the British resident; who, at the same time, sub- 
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inittcMl apian formed by General Wellesley, which chap. xx. 
contained various suggestions for the efiectivo co- 
o])eration of Scindia in the hostile proceedings which 
were about to take place. By this plan it was ]u*o- 
])osed that Scindia should send an officer to join 
the army under Colonel Murray, for the purpose of 
sc'curing the .application of the resource's of that 
cliieftaiii’s territories to the exigencies of the British 
force, and of taking charge of such ])ortions of 
ITolkar’s possessions in Malwa as Colonel IVTurray 
might subdue and tliink ])roper to erntrust to that 
officer’s care; that Scindia should ]n*ovide at On- 
jeiu battering guns for the use of Colonel Murray, 
and that lu^ should employ his horse without delay 
in reducing the ])rinci])al possessions of TTolkar. 

Scindia, in re])ly, promised to send an offiea'r to the 
cam]) of Colonel Murray as desired ; but he took 
various objections to otlua’ ])arts oi* the ])rop()S(Hl 
])lan. He alh'ged that, from acting upon it, danger 
would arise to his own possessions, and that he had 
no ordnance of the description required to bc.‘ ])ro- 
vided at Oujein; but it Avas added, that if the 
guns taken from him in the late war by the British 
army were restored, tli% should be .ap])lied in aid 
of the o])erations of Colonel Murray’s force. Hoi- 
kar’s vakeel, it was represented, was on bad terms 
with his master, and transacted no business for him ; 
his continued residence in Scindia’s camp was there¬ 
fore justified, on the ground that his knowledge of 
Ilolkar’s affairs might be inadc^ useful. These re¬ 
presentations vvei\‘ followed by the ('xpression of an 

2 I 2 
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HAP. XX. expectation that, as the governor-general had de¬ 
clared an intention of assigning to Scindia a portion 
of the territory which might he taken from Holkaj*, 
he would restore to Scindia tlie forts of Gohnd and 
Gwalior, and further make compensation to him for 
the loss sustained by the tem])orary alienation of 
that portion of his possessions. 

Tlie last demand was a reiu^Aval of a claim which 
had been ])reYiousIy discussed, and, as was believed 
on the part of the British authorities, set at rest. 
The liritish government laid accpiired tlie right of 
dis])Osing of tlie countries in (|uestion under tli(‘ 
treaties concluded with Ambajee Tnglia and tlu* 
liana of Gohud, between whom a division of tei*ri- 
tory had been made, (Jwalior falling to tlu' lot of 
the latter party, by whom it was surrendcu*ed to the 
English. Ambajee Inglia, soon al)andoned his Eng¬ 
lish alliance, and resumed his allegiance to his f'or- 
mer master. But the* English government continued 
to maintain their engagements with the liana oi’ 
Gohud, and their own right to keep j)OSsession ol* 
Gwalior. In op])osition to their determination on 
these points, Scindia’s di])lomatists appear to have 
urged that the territories^h question formed part 
of tlie actual possessions of their chief, and had not 
been directly alienated by the treaty; that theRana of 
Gohud had for many years })ossessed no })retensions 
to the title of a sovereign prince; that neither that 
personage nor Ambajee Inglia came under the de- 
scri])tion of ‘‘ rajahs and othei’s,” with wdioin trea¬ 
ties were to be confirmed, under the ninth artich' 
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of tlie^ treaty with Scindia;^ and that Scindia’s chap. xx. 
Tiiinisters liad understood, in the jirogrcss of the 
negotiations, .that tlie fort of (jwalior and the coun¬ 
try of Goliud were to lie retained by Scindia. The 
first of these allegations was true: the territories of 
the Rana of Gohud were not directly ceded by the 
treaty; but the right of the Rana was indirectly 
acknowledged in the second article, in which cer¬ 
tain cessions are d(‘scribed as lying to the north¬ 
ward of the territories of the Rana of Goliud ; and 
again in the nintlu which engages for the coufirnia- 
tion of certain treati(\s made by the English, pro¬ 
vided they did not interfere^ with Seindia’s claims 
to the southward of the territories of the Rana of 
(toIiiuL The denial of the right of that prince to 
tli(^ rank of a sovereign was to lx; met by reference 
to the fact that he was tlie representative of a house 
whose right to rule was far older than that of Scindia, 
by whom it had been dif?]>ossessed. Scindia’s claim 

* Tlie article ran thus :—“ Certain treaties have been made by 
the British government with rajahs and others, heretofore feuda¬ 
tories of the Maharajah Ali Jah Dowlut Kao Scindia. lliese 
treaties are to be confirmed, and the Maharajah hereby renounces 
all claims ujion the persons with whom such treaties have been 
made, and declares them to be independent of his government and 
authority, provided that nonl? of the territories belonging to the 
Maharajah situated to the southward of those of the Rajahs of 
Jeyporc and Joudjiore and the liana of Gohud, of which the 
revenues have been collected by him or his aumildars, or have 
been ajijilicable, as surinjaurny, to the payment of his troops, are 
granted away by such treaties. Lists of the persons with whom 
such treaties have been made will be given to the Maharajah 
Dowlut Rao Scindia wdien this treaty shall be ratified by his 
(xcellcncy the governor-general.” 
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CHAP. XX. upon Gohud was that of a conqueror; tliat of the 
Englisli to disj)ose of the country was the same. 
The Rana, in addition to the right whicli lie dcu’ivcTl 
from the English, had that of ancient ])ossession. 
It is remarkable, too, that while Scindia was deny¬ 
ing that there was any Rana of Gohud, the treaty of 
peace which he had ratified should contain in two 
of its articles reference hj name to this prince, and 
to his tc'rritorial possc'ssions. It has been said that 
the right of the Jiritish goyernmeiit to dis]iose of 
(rolmd was the right of a coiupieror, and virtually 
this was the foct. It is true that it was occin)i(Ml 
under an arrangement made with Ambaj'ee Inglia; 
but force would otherwise have been employed— 
indeed the employment of some degree of force was 
at last necessary—and it would be as alisurd to 
deny the right of the British government to oc(*u])y 
the country, because that right nas obtained by 
treaty, as to question the right of a lielligerent 
power to occupy a fortress, because, when about to 
be sulyected to storm, the garrison surrendercHl 
upon terms. It was a condition of the transfer of 
the country, that Ambaj'ee Inglia should obtain 
part of it—a condition very discreditable to himself 
as a servant of Scindia, but^erfectly in accordance 
with the general character of the man. Ambajee 
Inglia, in the sei|uel, traitorously deserted the Eng¬ 
lish, as he had before deserted Scindia. Could this 
second treachery invalidate his previous acts, or 
destroy the rights which others had obtained undei* 
them ? He might forego the advantages which he 
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had to ex])oct from Britisli protection, but lie could chap, xx 
not thus deprive otliers of tlie benefits wliicli they 
bad derived under a treaty to wliicb be was a party^ 

Tlic final dis})osition of (‘oiupuMa'd countries, indeed, 
must in ordinary cases bo <U'])endent on tlie arrani>’('- 
ments made at the conclusion of tbo war; but bad 
tlui English government bc'cn disj>os('d to restorer 
(Jobud to Scindia, they could not have dr)ne it 
Avitbout a l)reacb of faitb—tliey bad ])arted Avilb 
tbo power by reinstating tbe Kaiia in tbe autboj’ity 
to wbicb be was .justly (Uititled. Tbe tre^aty with 
the liana of (lobud Avas not signed till after tb<i 
(‘onclusion of tbe treaty Avitli Scindia; l)nt tbe 
J^mglisb coidd not with bonoiir bav(‘ ])](\ad(‘d a])oint 
so pur(0y formal in excuse of tbe violation of tlu'ir 
(mgagcmients. GAvalior might bave Ixam restonxl, 
as it Avas resigned to tlie Britisb goA ernnumt; but 
if tbe right of tbe liana of (Jobud b(^ admitt(‘d, 
there Avas no obligation to r(‘stoj*e it, as it iiiujiu'S- 
tionably formcMl ])art of tbe original possi‘Ssio]is of 
bis family, and Avas by him reliiKjuisb(‘d to tbe |)oav(U' 
to Avdiich be oAved tlu^ re-establisbimait of bis rights. 

Had it been practicable, tbe treaty Avitb S(*india 
ought to have provided in distinct t(‘rms for tbe 
fpiict possession by tlu^ liana of (Jobud of bis 
dominions, and for tbe validity of‘ all acts consc^- 
quent upon bis restoration, including tbe cession of 
CxAvalior to tbe English government; but avIkui tbo 
treaty was concluded, tbe m'gotiators Avere ignorant 
of tbe intentions of tbc‘ govcTiior-gtuuu-al, and from 
this cause tbe (pu^stion was left undecided. The 
double reference, bo\ve\ei, to tlie liana of Gobud 
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CHAP. XX. amounted to a sufficient recognition of Iiis rights, 
and left Scindia without any claim upon the British 
government wdth regard to Gohud, except as a 
matter of favour. In this view^ of the (lucstioii 
the British government could do nothing, being 
bound by their engagements with the liana. The 
ol)jection that Ambajce Inglia and the liana of 
Gohud were not of the df‘seri])tion of ])er8ons re- 
fc*rj*ed to in tlie ninth article, as rajahs and others 
lieretofore feudatories of Scindia, w^as of no im¬ 
portance as to tiie Rana of Gohud, in tlu' foce of 
the j-ecognition of bis rights in other parts of the 
treaty; and as to Aml)ajee Inglia, tlie British go¬ 
vernment had no longer any interest in tlie (piestion 
whether tlie treaty w ith him were good or bad. 

The vision of Mahratta diplomatists is too acute 
to admit the supposition that the full effect of the 
])assagc\s in the treaty referi'ing to the Rana of Gohud 
\\ as unperc.eived by them; and if the liana had no 
territory, nor the right to any—if he were to be re¬ 
garded, as was now contended, merely as a jirivate 
individual, with what object w^as his name intro¬ 
duced into the treaty, or w^hat was to be understood 
by his territories? It ajipears that General Wel- 
h^sley, w^ho negotiated the treaty on the })art of the 
British government, was not aw\are that the state of 
Gohud had been overrun by Scindia, that he regarded 
Gohud as a state actually existing, and not as one to 
be restored but Scindia’s servants possessed a full 
knowledge of the actual state of afiairs—with this 

'' Letter of General Wellc&lcv to Major Malcolm, 17tli August, 
lSO-1, in Wellington Despatches. 
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knowledge they signed atreaty recognizing the Ranaof chap. xx. 
Gohnd, and witli equal knowledge Scindia ratified it. 

As to any hopes that might have been held out in the 
course of the negotiation, that Gohud and Gwalior 
would be left in Scindia’s possession, it might be 
sLiflicient to remark that these hopes, if they existed, 
originated with the Mahratta dii)lomatists—that 
tlit‘y were not encouraged by General Wellesley, who 
was too cautious a negotiator to excite expectations 
which arrangements beyond his control might render 
vain. On the contrary, he warned them of the 
})ossibIe consequences of delay in alloAviiig time for 
forming engagcanents which might be detrimental 
to the interests of their master, Imt to which, when 
formed, the Jiritish goverjjment would bo bound to 
adhere; and he refused to inscu’t in the treaty any 
thing that might tend to defeat tlie effect of any 
su(*h engagements.^' The claim of Scindia was met 
on the part of the British government by a variety 
of arguments which it would be tedious to quote; 
the above may perhaps be sufficient to lead to a 
just conclusion u])on its merits. 

The renewal of Scindia’s claim to the restitution 

* General Wellesley, who a])pears to have thought that Gwa¬ 
lior ought to be restored to Scindia, exj)ressed some regret that 
the point had not been clearly explained l)efore the tr('aty was 
signed. (Letter to Major Malcolm, 22nd May, 1804, in Welling¬ 
ton Despatches.) But the state of his information sulliciently 
excuses the want of greater precaution, while it is certain that 
the highest degree of exactness would be insufheient to preclude 
a Mahratta from the exercise of his old and much-loved privilege 
of chicane. 
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CHAP. XX. of Gohud and Gwalior, topjetlior with the o1))octions 
made to tlie course ])ointod out by tlie Tiritish 
authoriti(‘S for tlu^ conduct of the war, gave rise' to 
considcT’able discussion between Seijidias ministers 
and tlie Britisli resident. At length, however, all 
points of dispute a])peared to bo amicably adjusted. 
Scindia engaged to lend all the aid in his power 
towards prosecuting with vigour the war against 
Ilolkar, to dismiss that chieftain’s vakeel, to re¬ 
nounce all iiretensions to (foluid and Gwalioj*, and 
to confirm the treaties ref(TT(Hl to in the ninth article 
of that between the British government and him¬ 
self. But he made heavy comjdaints of pecuniary 
distress, and j-epr(.\sent(Ml an advance from his British 
ally as necessary to enable him to carry his good inten¬ 
tions into eflect. Whih‘ Dowlut Jiao Scindia was thus 
profc'ssing friendship for the English, and so]i(*iting 
pecuniary assistance from them, IJajijioogec^ Scindia 
had em])loyed himself in desolating the territories 
of Bhoondi, from which Colonel Monson drew ])art 
of his sup]dies, had seized eighty camels l)elonging 
to that officer’s army, and had stopjied the transit 
of tlu^ British post. 

Notwithstanding these suspicious indications, and 
others of a similar character in Mtvlwa, of which 
Colonel M urray complained, the resident at Scindia’s 
camp was authorized to alFord him jiecuniary assist¬ 
ance, provided some reasonable security could be 
obtained that the object for which the advance was 
made would be effected. With this view, it was 
suggested that the chief should himself assume the 
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command of the army under Ila])poogcc Scindia, and chap.xx. 
tliat lie sliould proceed from lioi-hampore, wluuv Ids 
cam]) tlieii was, to his capital, Oujein. These su<>'- 
cfcstioiis drc'W from Scindia’s miidsters a dindaration, 

o 

that to their adoption two conditions were indis- 
j)cnsable: the first might )*eadily liave becai ex¬ 
pected—it was, tliat the resident should su])])ly 
funds to defray the expenses of Scindia's marcli to 
his ca])itaL Tlie second could scarc(‘Iy have b(‘(‘u 
autici])ated, even ])y those best aetjuaiuted with 
Mahratta modesty, and best (|ualifi(*d to judge' oi' ils 
extent—it was, tliat in the event of a junction of 
Scindia’s army with a British force', the Mahratta 
leader should exercise ceunmaiid over both. The^ 
resielent re])]ieel, that whenever Scindia might bo 
elesireius of having tlie^ dis])e)sa1 of a British force' he^ 
might ap])ly feir the subsidiary force, in ceuiforniity 
with the jirovisieins of the treaty of defe'iisive alli¬ 
ance; but that the pre)])osal to subject a British 
army te) his comraanel, e)r to that e)f his otlie*eu‘S, was 
utterly inadmissible. The apjilication for funds te) 
undertake the marcli to the cajiital was answereel 
by intimating that the British geivernnu'iit liael pre¬ 
viously manifested a (lis])ositie)n to relieve Scinelia’s 
immediate exigencies, themgh it could ne)t uuele'rtiike 
to ])rovide for the permanent dislmrsenie'iits of the 
state. The amount of the jiecuniary assistance to 
be afforded, the conditions on wliich it was to be 
given, and the period to be ap])ointed for repay¬ 
ment, continued for a lengthened j)eriod to furnish 
grounds for discussion, which was conducted by 
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CHAP. XX. Scinclia’s servants in a manner which did not dis¬ 
credit the established character of Mahratta diplo¬ 
macy. Tn addition to these topics, the mode in 
whicli Scindia was to co-operate with the En<:^lish 
was debated; and among other plans submitted for 
tlie consideration of the British resident was one, 
by which Scindia was to take the field in person, 
with a large body of horse and a ])roportion of in¬ 
fantry and artillery, at a monthly ex})onse of about 
a (piarter of a million sterling. I'ogetlier with this 
[)lan, three others less costly were suggested ; but on 
the resident iinjuiring by what means the ex])ense 
of any of tliem was to bo ])rovided for, he was given 
to understand that Scindia relied in this respect on 
the British government. This renewed the inter¬ 
minable dis(*ussion whicli had already consumed so 
much time, and which continued to occii])y the 
H'sident and the Mahratta ministers till the arrival 
in camp of a personage whose jiresence augured ill 
for the British cause. This was Scindia’s father-in- 
law, Sliirzee Boa Ghatgay by name, a man jirofli- 
gate, intriguing, rapacious, and cruel, beyond even 
the ordinary measure of Mahratta jirofligacy, intrigue, 
rajiacity, and cruelty, and not more distinguished by 
his ])re-eminence in all the evil propensities which de¬ 
form the Mahratta character, than by his inveterate 
hatred of the English. Tie had been ajijiointed, 
under extraordinary circumstances, Scindia’s dewan. 
The ajipointment originated in the following manner. 
Before the marriage of Scindia with the daughter of 
Sliirzee Rao, a compact had been made between the 
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latter personage and the Feisliwa, by virtue of wliicln 
in consideration of e(]nivalent services, the Peishwa 
authorized Shirzee Rao to inahe a promise on his ]>art 
to Scindia of two crores of rupees—he also engaged 
to procure Shirzee Rao to be ap])oint(al Scindia,’s de- 
wan. Tlie exjienses of Scindia’s marriage exhaustcMl 
his treasury, and he was left without tln^ means of 
providing forthe charges of his military establishnu^nt. 
fn this emergency lie ])ressed tlu^ Peishwa for pay¬ 
ment of the two (Tores of rnpcT'S whi(*h had Ixa'ii 
promised. The ])rinco declared himscdf unabh^ to 
raise them ; but sngg(‘sted that Shirzee Rao should 
be noniinat(.‘(l Scindia’s dewan, and in this charactei’ 
levy for the amount upon the rich inhal)itants of 
l\)ona. Tlie plan was adoj)ted, and Scindia’s tn'a- 
sury rc'jdenished l^y th(^ p(‘r])etration <^f a series ol‘ 
atrocities rarely equalled (wen in countries where such 
modes of obtaftiing moiu'y are in ordinary practi(‘(‘. 
All who ])ossessed wealth, or were supjiosed to ])os- 
sess it, were subjected to th(‘ most frightful tortur(\s, 
under the infliction of whiidi some died. Ca])tain 
Duff, after detailing the (urcumstaiu^es of the aj)- 
pointnient, says, “ Such were the secret m(‘ans by 
which Shirzee Rao (Riatgay became minister to his 
son-in-law, and by whi(*h Hajc'e Rao Rugonath h*t 
loose upon his subjects the violence and extortion 
of a monster whose name will l)e rennembered, whih^ 
Poona exists, with horror and execration.”* Th(‘ 
course of tlu^ dewan mtis worthy of its commen(*e- 
inent; but at length he fell under the displeasure of 
* History of the Mahrattas, vol. iii. 
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CHAP. XX. Scindia, and was not only dismissed from Ids em¬ 
ployment, 1)ut arrested, and for a time sul)jcK*ted 
to im])risonment. When set at liberty, ho com¬ 
menced a new career of intrigue and crime. In 
releasing Shirzee Kao, Scindia had been influ¬ 
enced by the advice of a minister named Balloba 
Tattyha; and the first use which Sldrzee Rao made 
of his freedom was to compass the destruction of 
his benefactor, together with his adherents. lial- 
loba was at his instigation tlirown into ])rison, where 
a natural deatli released him from further ]>ersecu- 
tion ; but his relatives and associates felt the full 
force of 8hii‘ze('’s vengeance. For one of them 
Shirzee invented a now mode of execution: a num¬ 
ber of ro(*l\ets were fastemed on him, which being 
fired, carried the wretcdied man onward, mangling 
his body in a horrible manner, to the amusement 
of the brutal contriver of this new fnode of fright¬ 
ful ])nnishment. When Scindia de])arted to the 
northward, Shirzee Rao remained in the Deccan to 
manage the chieftain’s affairs in that quarter. Left 
there ostensibly to su])press the troubles and dis¬ 
orders which prevailed, his presence tended but 
to increase them. After pursuing his vocation of 
plunder to the southward, he re])aired with a small 
jiarty to l^oona, where ho became im})ortunatc in 
his demands for money, and sat in dhurna^ at the 
door of the Peishwa’s favourite minister. This ex- 
])eriment had nearly cost him his liberty, if not his 
life. The minister, under pretmice of giving him 
* For an account of this ceremony sec vol. i. page 531. 
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bills on certain bankers, invited liini into the house, chap. xx. 
received biin there with extraordinary courti'sy, and 
after a due interchange of civilities, rose a|)])a- 
rently to fedeh the promised bills. Ibit the favour 
which he intended to bestow was of a different 
kind. llis de])arturo was to bo the signal for 
stM'zing and perhaps murdering his unwelcome visi¬ 
tor. Shirzoc' Ivao, either ap])rized of the inten- 

tioJi, or, which is more probable*, snsjavting it 
from some indication on tlu* part of his host, drew 
his sword, sprung at tlie throat of the minister, 
and in this manner elraggcd him into the str(*et, 
where vaidting upon his horse, he with his [)arty 
made the best of their way to the army which lu? 
(‘ommanded; the whole of which lu^ forthwith 
brought to l\)ona, r(*solving to ])hmder and burn 
the city. The interference of the British resid(*nt 
became necessary to ])rov('nt mischief; and it was 
only Scindia’s want of the services of this turbulent 
and audacious man in anoth(*r ])lac(3 whicli reliev(*d 
the Peishwa from the fear and dang(*r resulting from 
his proximity.^' This was the man wlio now aj)- 
l)eared at Sciiidia’s durbar to inffame the ill feeh 
ing already ])revailing therein against the English, 
llis influence over Sciudia apj)eared to bci as great 
as it had ever been, and he was admitted to fre- 
<pient secret conferences. llis character and feel¬ 
ings were too well known to leave any doubt of the 
use made of these o])portuniti(*s. Had his views 
required illustration, it would have been found in 
* Duff’s History of the Mahrattas, vol. iii. 
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CHAP. XX. the foct that he was visited by Holkar’s vakeel, 
whom he received witli marks of distinction. The 
arrival of Shirzee Rao, the attention which he 
secured, and the continued presence of Ilolkar’s 
vakeel, called forth fresh remonstrances from the 
British resident, which were met by fresh assurances 
of j^ood faith and good disposition towards the Eng¬ 
lish. In th(' meantime Ba])i)oogce Scindia, with his 
army, had fallen oil* to the ('nemy. This defection 
being brought to the notice of Scindia’s minister, 
he, with that im])udent reliance upon Euro])ean cre¬ 
dulity which Mahratta negotiators so often manifest, 
and for the indulgence of which, it must be ad¬ 
mitted, Euroj)ean di])]omatists have not unfrequently 
afforded am})le encouragement, stated the substanc(‘ 
of some letters, or pretended letters, from Ba})])Oog('e 
Scindia, representing* his submission to Ilolkar as a 
measure of necessity, but expressing his resolution 
to return immediately to his duty. This was some¬ 
what more than the resident was pre])ared to credit; 
and after ex])ressing some surj)rise at his want of 
faith, Scindia’s ministers promised inquiry and ex¬ 
planation. Not long afterwards, Ba[)poo Wittul, thc^ 
minister who was believed the best affected to a Bri¬ 
tish alliance, was attacked by disease, which termi¬ 
nated in his death. His illness transferred Scindia 
entirely into the hands of Shirzee Rao, whose in¬ 
triguing spirit found fit occupation in moulding the 
mind of his weak, vacillating son-in-law to his will. 
Scindia now marched from Borhampore. He was 
attended, not only by his ministers and servants. 
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but also by Holkar s vakeel. This was one indien- chap. xx. 
tion of his feeling to\varr]s his British ally. He did 
not march direct to Onjein, as suggested by the 
British resident, and as the state of affairs imj)eri- 
oiisly required — and this was another. It was 
officially intimated to the resident that Scindia 
would proceed in the first instance to J(diode, a 
place within his own doniiiiions, and there settle^ 
the future direction of his inandi. On th(‘ morning 
of the day, how iwer, lived on for the connnenccmient 
of the march, and after l)oth Scdiulia and the resident 
were actually in motion, the former, witliont any 
announcement of his intemtion, suddenly (dianged 
his course, and })roceeded in the direction of Bho¬ 
pal. lihopal was at this time an object of some 
interest. The fort and ten-ritory of 1 losheingabad, 
belonging to the Nabol) of Bhopal, had long been 
coveted by the Bajah of Jierar, who nltimatcdy 
attained his ol>j(‘ct by corrupting the persons in 
(diarge of the fort. When th(‘ Kajah of Jh'rar was 
(UigagXMl in hostilities with the British government, 
the Nabob of Bho])al took advantages of tlu' circum¬ 
stance to endcvivour to regain IIosh(dngaba.d, and 
succeeded. It had been rum on real that Scindia, in 
consideration of a sum of money to be ])aid by tin' 

Rajah of Bcrar, was to assist that chief w ith a mili¬ 
tary force, to be employed in redmdng I losheing¬ 
abad once more under his antliority; and in con- 
se(|uence, the Nabob of Bhopal had made appli(*ation 
to the British resident with Scindia to be {>laced 
under tlu' protection of tin'. British governnumt, 

VOL. TH. 2 k 
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CHAP. XX. He had some claim, on the ground of fonner ser¬ 
vices, to the protection which he sought, his prede¬ 
cessor in the government having some years before 
rendered valuable service to a British force under 
General Goddard, when that commander was sur¬ 
rounded by hostility and perfidy.^ Tlie overture, 
however, was mc^t by general expressions of cour- 
ti^sy, accompanied by a statement that the policy of 
the British government precluded its interposition 
to influence the results of any contest between states 
with which it was at amity. 

Serious illness had ])reve])ted the British resident 
from kee])ing up with the march of Scindia, and lu^ 
did not overtake him until he had arrived within 
the territories of Bhopal, where his troojrs wen^ 
em])loyed under Shirzc^c Rao in attacking a small 
fortified villager named Cheonec. Immediately on 
reaching the cami), tlu? Ih-itish re])r(‘sentative dis- 
])at(*hed Mr. Jenkins, tlu^ secretary to the residency,! 
to remonstrate. That gentleman accordingly re- 
])aired to the durbar, and after adverting to tlu‘ 
existing state of facts, ])rocccded to point out the 
inconsistency of Scindia’s conduct with the obliga¬ 
tions of the defensive alliance. lie represented 
that, although Scindia, in re})ly to the British resi¬ 
dent’s re])eated applications, had declared that lie 
was unable to march unless jiecuniary aid were 

* Oil the march of General Goddard from Bengal to Bombay, 
during the Mahratta war under Hastings. 

f Now Sir Richard Jenkins, G.C.B., and a director of the 
East-India Company. 
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afforded by tlie British government, he had inarched, chap. xx. 
notwithstanding he had received no sucli aid, and 
to a distance which, in the direction recommendcHl 
by the resident, would have enabled him to form a 
junction with tlie British force under Colonel Mur¬ 
ray ; that the late movement of Scindia’s army was 
unconnected with any single object of the contest 
witli Holkar; that it was directed to tlie ijijiiry of a 
state which maintained relations of jieace both Avith 
Scindia and the Britisli government, and was tliiis a 
violation of the principles of the defensive alliance, 
which wore opposcal to aggressive Avar and tlu^ sjiirit 
of conquest; and that the attack upon Bho])al Avas 
at A^ariance Avith the provisions of the subsidiary 
treaty, Avliich treaty, on the other hand, Avas again 
violated by the withdrawal of Scindia s forces from 
the Avar Avith llolkar, and the emjiloyment of tliem 
on objects in Avhich the allied jiowers had no just in¬ 
terest, and in a maiiiKu* calculated to incnnise the 
number of their enemies. 

yVftor many attempts to evade discussion alto¬ 
gether, Scindia made an effort to justify his con¬ 
duct. He still maintained that he Avas destitute of 
the means of co-operating efiiciently with the British 
force; arguing that as Ilolkar’s forces consisted ])rin- 
cipally of cavalry, thirty thousand horse would be 
necessary to oppose him, and that Colonel Murray 
hud no horse. His march to Bhopal Scindia justi¬ 
fied by alleging that the Nabob Avas his tributary— 
that the step which he had taken encouraged officers 
to join him who Avould otherwis(‘ have been deterred 

2 K 2 
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(JHAP. XX, by the want of ])eciiniary r(‘Sonrees, and tliat so far 
from his niarcli beini^, as the .British functionary 
alleged, unconnected witli the olyects of the war, it 
was undertaken with es])ecial reference to them; 
Scindia’s design being, as he stated, to levy contri¬ 
butions on the Nabob of r)]io])al, for the ])ur])os(^ 
of ])laciug liis anny in a condition to act against the 
enemy. On ])art of this (^x|)lanation the Jb*itisl» 
resident, Mr. Wel)be, in a communication to Ids 
government, rcanarked—“ The Nabob of‘ Bhopal is 
not a tri])utary to S(*india, so considered, althougli 
it is true that lie has beem subjected to such ex¬ 
actions as the superior forcc^ of Scindia has occa¬ 
sionally rendered it convenient for hitn to enforce ; 
but the true object of Scindia’s march to this pla(*e 
was fouiid(Ml on a ]dan concerted betwetm him and 
the Itajali of Nag})ore,'^‘ for the jmrjiose of assisting 
Buggqjee Bhonslaf in wresting the fort and terri¬ 
tory of Ilosheingabad fjom the Nabob of Ibiojial.’' 
The designs of the Rajah of Berar with respect to 
Iloslieingabad have been already mentioned. It was 
believed that his views extended further than the 
recovery of the fort and territory known by that nam(\ 
There was some reason to apprehend that he medi¬ 
tated the resumption, by force of arms, of the ter¬ 
ritory which had been surrendered by tlie treaty so 
lately concluded by him with the British government. 
The existence of such views was attested by a series 
of correspondence which fell into the hands of the 
British resident at Nagpore; and was furtlier cor- 
* The Rajah of Berar. | Rajah of Berar. 
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robonited by the eUbrts made by tlu‘ llajah to raise chap. xx. 
funds, and by the extraordinary aetivity whicli a])- 
[)C‘ared to pervade the various de])artments of bis 
government. For soiik^ time ])revionsly to these dis- 
(‘overies, it liad been observed that no cordial feelings 
of friendsliij) existed on the part of the Rajali towards 
tlie ih’itish government. That government felt bound 
to adhere to certain engagements ]nad(^ with ])arties 
previously de])endents n])on tlu' Rajah of Rerar, and 
to continue to extcmd to tlumi its ])rotectioii, al¬ 
though in some instaiicc\s the date of the treaties 
was subsequent to that of the peace with their 
former chief. Re])aration was oflerinl to the Rajah ; 
but though he sullenly accepted the list tendered to 
him of his alienated dependents, he refused to a(*ce])t 
of the re])aration, or to enter into any additional 
engagements, thougli attended with advantage to 
himself. The Rajah, indeed, eventually ex})r(‘SS€Hl 
himself satisiied that the Rritish govt‘rnment liad 
acted corre(*tly; but it was evidcuit that he had 
experienced a degree of disapjiointmeiit which must 
long ])reclude any im])licit reliance on his friend- 
shi]). At kmgth a military forces was put in motion, 
which marched nearly live miles from Nagj)()re, in 
the direction of Ilosheingabad ; while military pre- 
])arations were in progress in Rutten])orcs for the 
alleged purpose of reducing some refractory zemin¬ 
dars, but the extent of which seemed disproj)or- 
tioned to the object. In other quarters similar pre¬ 
parations were made under similar pretences. In 
the meantime a very suspi<*ious corres])ondeiice w^as 
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OHAP. XX. carried on between the Rajah of Berar and Ameer 
Khan. According to the Rajah’s ministers, tlie ob¬ 
jects of the latter wei’e to deter the Rajah from j)ro- 
ceeding against the Nabob of Bhopal, and to obtain 
a sum of money. The British resident was of 
opinion that his ])urpose was to prevail on the Rajah 
to join in a combination against the English. The 
intercourse of native princes is surrounded with 
so much mystery, that it is almost always diffi- 
(Tilt to ascertain its precise object. There mtis un¬ 
doubtedly sufficient cause for the distrust felt by the 
British authoriti(‘S in this case, but the course of 
circumstances seemed to countenance» the statement 
of the Rajah, as Ameer Khan actually invaded his 
territories and committed various excesses. 

While the intentions of the Rajah of Berar were 
thus doubtful, the state of affiiirs at Scindia’s cam]) 
continued to indicate thc^ hostile ftxdinc^s of that 
chieftain. The British resident, Mr. Webbe, died 
soon after the advance from Borhampore. Colonel 
Close was instructed to ])roceed from Poona, to 
assume the charge vacated by the death of Mr. 
Webbe, the duties of which were in the interval 
performed by Mr. Jenkins.^ Scindia, leaving Ho- 
sheingabad in his rear, had now advanced into the 
territories of the Rajah of Berar, and Mr. Jenkins 

* It appears probable that, bat for his youth and position in 
the service, Mr. Jenkins would have been apj^ointed to succeed 
Mr. Webbe. His brilliant career in the College of Fort William 
had been followed by the display of a degree of aptitude for public 
business which, but for the circumstances above referred to, wajuld 
have M^ell justified the appointment. 
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felt bound to demand an exj)lanation of this move- chap. xx. 
nient, as well as of the intercourse known to have 
taken ])laco between Scindia and the Rajah. After 
various expedients for procrastination, Scindia ajv 
pointed a day to receive the acting* resident, Avhen, 
in ansAver to the latter point of inquiry, he dc'clared 
that the Rajah of Berar had a])plied to him to assist 
him in recovering Ilosheingabad and another for¬ 
tress from the Nabob of Bho])al, but that he had 
not answered the a])plication, and did not intend to 
interfere in the prosecution of an object in Avhich he 
liad no interest. To the former impiiry, and to 
others, as to the fact of his having ord(‘r(‘d his troo])s 
in MalAva to quit that 2)ossossiou and join the army 
under his ])ersonal command, as to his having re- 
(juired liis Bindarries also to join him, and as to the 
destination of his march, ho ansAvered that he liad 
chosen the route Avhich he was ])ursuing be(*ause of 
the scarcity of grain in the direct route to Oiijein; 
that he was marching through the territories of the 
Rajah of Berar, for the ])urpose of crossing the Ner- 
budda at a ford Avhich AA Ould enable him to proceed 
to Saugur, and that lu^ had AvithdraAvn his troops from 
Mahva for the purpose of assembling his army in a 
jdentiful country. Having givcm this exjilanation 
of his conduct, Scindia concluded, as usual Avith 
Mahratta princes under such circumstance's, by 
assurances of his faithful adluience to the obliga¬ 
tion of his engagements with the British govern¬ 
ment. 

About the time Avheii these ex})lauations and 
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CHAP. XX. these assurances were afforded, the British agent in 
Bundleciiiid iiitercei)ted a letter addressed by Ain- 
bajee Inglia to a petty rajah de])endeiit on the 
Peishwa, stating that Scindia and the .Rajah of Berar 
had combined against the British power; that the 
former witli his army was on his march to join Ameer 
Khan; tljat when the junction should be effected, 
Scindia was to direct his course towards Calpee, on 
th(^ Jumna, while tin* Rajah of Berar should invade 
Bengal; and that Ambajee had dispatched a force 
into tlie territory of theRana of Ciohud for the ])ur]K)se 
of recovering possession of it. The immediate obj(‘ct 
of tlie hotter was to induce the person to whom it was 
addressed to unite his force with the troo]>s sent by 
Ambajee into (lohiul. It was soon ascertained that 
one portion at least of the intelligem*e transmitted 
by Ambajee was true. A considerable body of 
troops Ixdonging to tliat personage had ax*tually 
invaded (lohud, and laid siege to a fort at a short 
distance from (iwalior. Tliis was follovvcal by the 
attack and defeat of a body of the Ranaof GohudV 
troo])S. Thus was furnished new ground of re¬ 
monstrance with Scindia, and the acting resident 
at his camp received instructions adaj)ted to the 
occasion. 

Before their arrival, Scindia, who had been pur¬ 
suing his march along the north bank of the Ner- 
budda, intimated that he held from the Beishwa 
an unliquidated assignment upon Saugur, and ex¬ 
pressed an intention of realizing tlie amount. Mr. 
Jenkins strenuously opposed the execution of this 
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project, which he declared would be regarded as an chap. xx. 
act of hostility against the Peishwa. lie demanded 
that the design should bo abandoned, and that 
Scindia’s profligate iniiiistcu', Shirzee Rao, should be 
dismissed; and, on failure of com]>liance with these 
demands, intimated that his de})arture from Scindia’s 
camp would become necessary. Scindia affected to 
com])ly in both instances; but Shirzee Rao was not 
dismissed, and his master continued to march to- 
wmxls the town of Saugur. The dejiredations com- 
mittcnl by Scindia’s troo])S in the country bearing 
that name again called forth remonstrance from Mr. 

Jenkins, and a renewal of his demand for permission 
to depart. In consequence he received a visit from 
a servant of Scindia, who alleged, in extenuation of 
the offensive conduct of his chieh that disa])])oint- 
meiit at not receiving the i)ecuniary aid expected 
from the Ihiglish had led him to Saugur. Mr. Jeiikins, 
in rc])ly, insisted on the point ])revious]y urged, that 
th(‘ plunder of the country by Scindia’s Pindarries 
constituted an act of direct hostility against an ally 
of the British government; and rcicapitulated the 
grounds of his repeated remonstrances, shewing 
that, instead of going to Oujein, as was necessary 
for the lienefit of the caus(^ of the allies, Sciiidia 
had sacrificed the interests of that cause by proceed¬ 
ing in an opposite direction; and tliat, although the 
want of funds for the pay of his troops was the 
constant subject of com])laint, the numbers of his 
troo]>s continued to be augmented. The acting resi¬ 
dent concluded his representation by jiromising that, 
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CHAP. XX. if Scindia would immediately proceed in the direc¬ 
tion of Oiijein, and would in other respects regulate 
his conduct according to his professions, he would 
continue to attend his court. The meeting at 
which the above communication was made took 
A. I). 1805 . ])laco on the 1st of January, 1805. On the Gth 
Scindia advancecl to Saugur, where he was joined 
by nine battalions of his infantry and sixty-five guns. 
From the 7th to the 9th the army of Scindia was 
employed in iiiv(^sting the fort of Saugur, ibr the 
purpose of realizing the amount of his pretended 
claim ; and in conscnjiience he was inforuKMl that the 
British re])rosentative would march on tlie follow¬ 
ing morning, and required ])ass])orts. To this inti¬ 
mation and demand it was answered that an agent 
from Scindia sliould wait u])on the r(‘sident, and 
that all points should be satisfactorily arranged. 
Fut the resideiit having re])eated his apjdication, 
the conciliatory tone was exchanged for that of 
arrogance and defiance. Tt was signified that Am- 
bajee Inglia was exp(‘cted to arrive in the space of 
eight days, and that on his arrival it would be 
determined whether Scindia should go to Oujein 
or the British representative receive his dismission. 
This message resembled a former communication 
from Scindia to a Britisli agent, that the result of 
an approaching interview would decide whether it 
should be peace or war; and evinced that the lesson 
which Scindia had received had not sufficed to 
eradicate the arrogance which had then led him to 
defy the power of the English government. On 
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receiving it, Mr. Jenkins immediately struck his chap. xx. 
tents and prepared for departure. Sciudia then 
thought that ho had gone too tar, and rc‘pri‘son- 
tations were made to tlu^ resident whii^h induced 
him to postpone his march. Tie was solemnly as¬ 
sured that on the lOth Sciudia would march for 
Oujein, and would thenceforward act in every r(^- 
spi’ct in ac(*ordance with tlu‘ advrc(' of the Jhatish 
finictionaries. The delay of six days was recjuired 
in conseqiuaice ol* tlu' d(‘ath oi' a member of the 
chi(d*tain’s family; and IIh’ con.(nt of tlu' acting 
n^sident was sc'curcu! by us formation convcwed to 
him, to tlie ellei't tlia.t the arrival of Ambaj(‘e 
would pi'obably lead to the ('xpulsion of Shirzee 
Kao. Mr. Jenkins was not then aware of the in¬ 
vasion of (johud l)y Ambiyee; and ac(*oi'ding to 
gi'iK'ral o])inion, tliat personage was adverse to the 
naiewal of hostilities with the Kritisli government. 

tJn the evening preceding tlu^ day on which tlie 
niar(*h, in conformity with the last arrangement, 
was to commence, Sciudia a|)])lied for a further 
delay of two days, a(a*om])anying the application 
with a solemn promise of then jirosccnting the 
march to Oujein without a halt. With some reluc¬ 
tance the resident assented; and on the 18th of 
January the chief actually (‘ommenced his march, a. d. isor*. 
It was observable, however, that only a small part 
of his army accompanied him; the larger jiortion, 
with the guns, continued to occu})y their position 
in the vicinity of Saugur. Not less observable was 
the carc^ which his highness manifested for those of 
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CHAP. XX. his troops who AV(3re put iii motion. Their s])irits 
were not broken nor their efficiency impaired by a 
march of harassing length. They received orders 
to pitcli tlieir tents at the end of throe miles; and 
the rc^sident was informtHl that it was the intention 
of tlie single-minded Mahratta chief to halt on the 
s])ot for four days. The liritish officer had re(a)urse 
to a duty which re])etition must have rendered 
familiar, lie remonstrated ; and Avas answered that, 
in conformity witli the j)ledge that had been given, 
Scindia had marched at tlie time s])ecified; but 
tliat, within thirteen days after the death of a mem¬ 
ber of his family, it was inconsistent with established 
custom to quit the spot where the calamity had 
taken place, lie declared, however, that at the 
end of the four days which remained to complete 
the required period of mourning he would positively 
[)roceed to Oujein. What dc‘gree of credit the 
British resident gave to this promise may readily be 
conceived; but not being desirous to precipitate 
war, he ac((uiesced in the proposed arrangement. 

Before the ex])iration of the period of halting 
Mr. Jenkins became officially acquainted with the 
incursion of Ambajee Inglia into Gohud. He there¬ 
upon, in conformity with instructions from the go¬ 
vernor-general, addressed a memorial to Scindia, 
setting forth the fact of the hostile incursion, Avith 
a copy of Ambajee’s letter to the PeisliAva’s tribu¬ 
tary; calling for proof that Ambajee’s assertion 
that Scindia, the Rajah of l?erar, Ameer Khan, and 
himself were combined against the Britisli govern- 
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inent was iiiifouiKliMl, ami that Scaiulia had no chap. xx. 
concern in the ])rocee(lin<>'s of Ainbajee; ami <le- 
mamling tlie iimnediato issue of an ordcT directing- 
tliat person to withdraw his trooi)S from Goliud, to¬ 
gether with a formal declaration of S{*imlia’8 entiri^ 
conciiiTcnce iii the measures that iniglit ])e necessary 
for liis jmnishment. The memoriah whi(*]i Avas accom¬ 
panied by a Yerbal message suggesting the imme¬ 
diate ti*ansniission of pro])er communications to tlu' 
governor-geiKM-al and to Aml)ajee, not ])roducing 
any satisfactory result, strong remonstram*e fol¬ 
lowed, accompanied by an intimation tliat, in th(‘ 
event of Scindia marching on tlie following morning 
in the directioii of Oujedn, the residemt might be 
induced to rcmiain in the (*am]), ac'cording to the 
orders of the governor-gcmeral; but the intimation 
of this act of forbc^araiicc^ was accompanied by very 
significant warnings, as to the conse(|uencc's to hr 
apprehended from the hostil(‘and treacherous course's 
pursued by tlie chief and his dejx'ndcmts. Ihnsh 
attemjits to lull the suspicions of the resident, and 
to induce him to consent to further delay, followed; 
but no satisfactory stejis bca’ng taken, the resident 
again demanded passports. His demand received 
an insolent answer; and on the 23rd January he 
departed without them, and marched fourteen miles. 

This was a proceeding for Avhicli Scindia was not 
prepared, and it excited some dismay. Two })ersons 
were immediately dispatched to overtake thc‘. Hritish 
officer, and, if possible, prcwail ui)on him to forego 
his intention. Mr. Jenkins refused to listen to their 
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CHAP, XX. entreaties until assured by tlicin that they were 
authorized to pledge Sciiidia’s name for the j)er- 
formance of any conditions which might be neces¬ 
sary to })rocure the resident’s return. He then 
proposed the following: that on the day after his 
return to the camp Scindia should seriously enter 
upon his long promised and long deferred march to 
Oujcin, and ])rocecd thither without any further 
halts, except at the necessary and usual intervals; 
that ho should without delay act in conformity with 
the resident’s advice in regard to Ambajcc, and also 
disavow in a letter to the governor-general the acts 
of that ])erson, and of another who had appeared 
in the character of Scindia’s agent at Hyderabad, 
where, by exaggerating the successes of Holkar and 
announcing an extended alliance against the Hritish 
government, to which Scindia and the Rajah of 
Rerar were to be ])arties, he had endeavoured to 
promote the objects which such an alliance would l)e 
intended to advance. The recal of this |)erson was 
required to be effected through a letter from Scindia 
to „be delivered to Mr. Jenkins, and by him for¬ 
warded to the British resident at Hyderabad. The 
messengers agreed in the most formal manner to 
the ])rescribod conditions, and Mr. Jenkins returned 
to Scindia’s camp on the morning of the day after 
he had quitted it. 

The experience of a few hours sufficed to test 
Scindia’s sincerity. On the evening of Mr. Jenkins’s 
return, he learned that Scindia intended to halt on 
the following day. This being a direct violation of 
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one of the conditions of the resident’s return, he had chap. xx. 
only to choose between again quitting the camp or 
remaining a monument of the degradation of the 
government which he represented. He did not hesi¬ 
tate in taking the former course, but had proceeded 
only a short distance when he was again called back 
by a message from Scindia, expressing a desire to 
receive a visit from him. He accordingly directed 
liis baggage to remain at a groA-^c in the vicinity of 
Scindia’s regular brigade, and ])roc(‘eded vdth Lieu¬ 
tenant Stuart, the offu^er commanding his escort, to 
the tent of the vacillating and treacherous chief. 

Some idle attem])ts were made by Scindia to excuse 
his conduct, and these being dis])osed of, he e;x- 
])ressed himself ready to comply immediately with 
the resident’s request as to Ambajee, and to reconi- 
inence his march on the following morning. Mr. 

Jenkins was requested to retire to another tent Avith 
some Mahratta officers, to jirepare the letters; and 
some ])rogress had been made, when it Avas aii- 
nouced that Scindia’s doAotions had been interru])ted 
by the arrival of the British residemt—that he was 
noAv anxious to resume them—that the letters, wlien 
completed, should be sent for the residiait’s insjiec- 
tion, and that if their terms should not entirely ac¬ 
cord with his AATshes, he could return to the chief¬ 
tain’s tent in the evening and suggest the required 
alterations. On the faith of this arrangement Mr. 

Jenkins dis])atched orders recalling his baggage. 

The baggage, however, before the arriveal of the 
orders, had })assed out of the hands of those left in 
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CHAP. XX. cliargo of it. The British lind been attacked 

l)y tlio entire l)()dy of Piiidaf-ries retained 1)y Scindia, 
and plundered of every articdo of value. The escort 
in defending it had suffered s^-everely, and among the 
wounded were th(' lieutenai it in command and the 
surgeon attaclied to th(‘ reisidency. An attempt to 
plunder the British campV, had been made some 
weeks befon^ with ])ar{ial sui'cess. Tn this second 
instance the success was compitr^te. The loss oi‘ 
property, though ])roductive of the most hendu.-.^-in¬ 
convenience to the resident and his attendants, was 
not the worst result of the outrage which had been 
perpetrated. The circumstances of the residency 
de})rived it of all outward claims to respc^ct, and the 
spirit prevailing in 8cindia’s cam}) was not such as 
to sup]>ly the want of them. Mr. Jenkins was 
naturally and justly anxious to withdraw from a 
situation wher(‘ his ofH(*e could no longer command 
even decent regard, and he re(}uested }>ermission to 
retire to some }^lace of safety, where he might avail 
himself of the first ojiportunity that should offer of 
proceeding to a liritish cam}). Scindia in reply ex¬ 
pressed great concern at what had ha}>}>ened, but 
declined to com})ly with the wish of the resident to 
<juit the camp, lie accordingly remained, and the 
consequent ])osition of the British residency is thus 
described by himself:—‘‘ Under the operation of 
the late events the British residency is become a 
dt^graded spectacle to a cam}) by which it was for¬ 
merly held in the utmost veneration and respect. 
Our equipage is reduced to a single tent, Avhich 
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occupies a small comer of Sciiidia’s cncamjmieiit; chap, xx 
and in this situation we are ex])OS(‘d to the derision 
of the plunderers, who triumph in the protection of 
a nefarious government, under tlu^ countenance of 
which they juesume to insult us with tin* ])rofl(*r for 
sale of our plundered (dfects. Exposed to these in¬ 
sults and to the entire neglect of the government, 
which does not think it necessary (wen to ])rofess 
rc'gret for what has passed,* tin* escort of the resi¬ 
dency deprived of its arms and accoutrements, and 
disabled by the loss of about fifty men killed and 
wounded, while so far from being ])rotected we 
have been opeidy attacked by Sciiidia’s army, you 
will in some measure conceive the irksomeness of 
our situation.”! 

In this miserable condition did the British rc'si- 
deucy accompany the march of Scindia, wdio hd't the 
vicinity of Saugur on the 24th of Ec'bruary, leaving a.d. 1805 
there, however, some battalions under an oflicer 
named Baptiste, of French origin but native birth, 
to realize the contribution which it had been the 
I)leasure of the Mahratta chief to exact. Mr. Jen- 
|kins, feeling that under its ])resent circumstances 
the British residency could command no res])ect, 

^and desirous of receiving the instructions of the 
governor-general for the guidance of his future con¬ 
duct, wished to decline any jiolitical intercourse with 

* Scindia personally expressed reg’ret, but officially none was 
expressed. 

t Letter from Mr. Jenkins to Colonel Close, 10th February, 

1805. 

2 L 
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CHAP. XX. Scindia or his servants; but tho earnest request of 
tlie chief induced the resident to consent to receive 
a visit from him. On that occasion Scindia dis- 
jdayed a combination of hypocrisy and audacity 
wortliy of tlic race to which he belonged. He en¬ 
deavoured to justify the general conduct of his go¬ 
vernment in regard to his engagements with the 
blnglish, and to remove from the resident’s mind the 
impression, which he most justly concluded must 
find place there, that the outrage perpetrated on 
the British camp had not been committed with¬ 
out his ajiprobation or cognizance. It was, he al¬ 
leged, to be attributed entirely to the Pindarries, 
over whom he had no control. He expressed, too, 
a ho]>e that tho misfortune would not interrupt 
the friendship subsisting between the two states. 
The resident made little answer, conceiving this 
course the most acci)rdant with the due mainte¬ 
nance of the dignity of his office and government. 
Of the motives which actuate a Mahratta it is 
at all times difficult to judge; but as Scindia had 
before this period held language widely different 
in its character, and had addressed to tho gover¬ 
nor-general a letter framed in a tone far from con- 
ciliatoiy, the expression of a desire for the preser¬ 
vation of amity with a state whose representative 
had so recently been exposed to insult and violence, 
must be regarded as the effect of some temporary 
cause, probably of a belief in the eventual success 
of the British arms. The weakness of Scindia’s 
character, combined with his intense hatred of the 
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English and his participation in the duplicity Avliich chap. xx. 
is always an element in tlie moral constitution of a 
Maliratta, produced great fluctuations in liis feel¬ 
ings and deportment. The history of the hotter to 
the governor-general above noticed is remarkable. 

The letter bore the date of the 18th of October. It 
was forwarded by two messengers on foot to a per¬ 
son residing at Benares, who for maTiy yeai’s had lu'ld 
the nominal a])pointm('nt of vakeel, first to the ])r('- 
decessor of Dowliit UaoScindia, and sul)se(|u(aiily to 
himself. The vakeel was to proceed with the h'ttcu* 
to Calcutta, in order to deliver it in ])(‘rson; but he 
did not re])ort his arrival in that city till the 18th of a.d. iHor>. 
February, exactly four months after the date of the 
letter. It has been ([uestioned wludher Sciiidia 
knew any thing of this letter, and whether its ])re- 
paration and transmission were not altogether the 
acts of his ministers. But this is a point of little* 
importance—by whomsoever it might be franu'd, by 
whomsoever forwarded, it is extraordinary that it 
should have been four months on its Journey to Cal¬ 
cutta. The only possible solution of the difficulty 
is to be found in the supjmsition that the letter was 
written under the influence of the feelings excited 
by the successes of Ilolkar and the disasters of 
Colonel Monson—that subsequent events gave rise 
to different feelings and expectations, which sug¬ 
gested the prudence of keeping it back, and that 
the ultimate determination to rev(*rt to the original 
intention of the writer, by causing it to be d(divered 
at its destination, was prompted by the reverses of 

2 L 2 
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CHAP. XX. tlic English before Bhurtpore.^ Another extra¬ 
ordinary fact connected with this proceeding is, 
that it was transmitted without the knowledge of 
the British resident witli Scindia, whose duty it was 
to forward to his govermnent any representation 
which he might receive from that to which lie was 
de[)uted, and who, it could not bo doubted, was 
ready faithfully to discharge this trust. 

The letter, after an ordinary com})liment, adverted 
to the relations subsisting between Scindia and the 
Company’s government, and thence j)roc(^eded to 
complain of the neglect of the latter to afford to the 
chief pecuniary assistance. The next subject was one 
which would perhaps have been avoided by negotia¬ 
tors of any other race than that of the Mahrattas. It 
arosti out of the former, and jn-esented a curious ver¬ 
sion of the circumstances under which Ba])poogee 
Scindia passed over to the enemy; a result which was 
attributed to the want of funds. It was alleged that 
on an ap])lication being made by Bappoogee to Co¬ 
lonel Monson for money to pay his troops, the British 
commamhn* answered that he could advance none, 
and referred the a])plicant to General Lake. This 
was something more than mere misrepresentation— 
it was a positive falsehood ; for Colonel Monson had 
advanced to Bappoogee a considerable sum. Bap- 

Tills explanation was originally suggested by Mr. H. H. 
Wilson, Boden Professor of Sanscrit in the University of Oxford. 
He supposes that the vakeel performed his journey from Be¬ 
nares to Calcutta very leisurely, in order to take advantage of 
the turn of events, in whatever direction it might be. 
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])00gee, however, it was represented, being, for Avant chap. xx. 
of the rcqnii’cd assistance, unable to sustain his 
troo])s, was obliged to dis])atch an oflicor named 
Suddasheo Rao, with a body of horse and foot, in 
search of provisions; himself, with three thousand 
men, remaining with Colonel Monson, in which 
situation, according to Scandia’s statement, they 
exerted themselves most meritorionslv. The sue- 

j 

ceediiig ])art of tlie narrativo wns a tissue of iiii- 
trutlis and niisrepresentatioiis, ending with a state¬ 
ment of the reasons wliieli led Ha|)j)oogee to Join 
Ilolkar, differing but little from that which was 
given to the Jiritish resident. AfttT the emimera- 
tioii of his jiecimiary grievance's, S(*india proceeded 
to the statenuait oF other grounds of com]>laint. 

The first related to a epiestion which had beeni 
settled professedly to the satisfaction, and certainly 
with tlu' ac(pii(‘scenc(\ of ScindiaV mijiisters—the 
transfer of Gohud and Gwalior. 'There were sevcai 
more. The name of the Rajah of Jodejiore, it Avas 
said, had been impro])erly inserteal in the list of 
chieftains to Avhom the jirovisions of the ninth 
article of the treaty a])i)lied; the payment of cer¬ 
tain pensions as sti])ulated w\as reiirescaited to bo 
irregular; delay in delivering to Scindia some dis¬ 
tricts to which he w^as entitled w^as complained of; 
a similar complaint Avas ])referred as to colh'ctions 
from other districts; the maharajah had Ixmi ]ire- 
vented, as he alleged, from placing in s])ecified 
countries a sufficient number of troops for their 
protection, in consequence of Avhieh they had be- 
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CHAP. XX. come a scene of devastation; the jagliires in Hin- 
dostan, covenanted to be returned to Scindia, were, 
he urged, still retained; and, lastly, the obligation 
incurred by the Company under the second treaty, 
to i)rotect Scindia’s territories in the same manner 
as their own, was stated to be disregarded. These 
com])laints were interspersed with abundant abuse 
of tlie Tlritish resident, Mr. Webbe. The conclusion 
was peculiarly edifying, from the high moral tone 
which characterizes it, and the beautiful exposition 
of the obligations of friendship which it affords. On 
such a subject a Mahratta may well be expected to 
be eloquent, and Scindia did not discredit either his 
theme or his country. Where,” said he, '' friend¬ 
ship has been established by treaties and engage¬ 
ments between princes and chiefs of high rank and 
power, it is incumbent on both ])arties to observe 
it on all occasions, and they consider the injuries 
and losses of friends and allies to be their own; 
and, in the same manner, the strength and power of 
friends and allies to be their own strength and power. 
My continuance during so long a period of time in 
the vicinity of Rorhampore has been owing entirely 
to iny expectation, founded on the union of the two 
states, of fiid in all my affairs on the part of your 
exccdlcncy. As Mr. Webbe, who resides with me 
on the part of your excellency, practises delay and 
evasion in every point,^ and avoids the advance of 

* This imputation on the character of Mr. Webbe ought not 
to j)ass Avithout notice, even when coming from a Mahratta. 
Among the qualities which all contemporary report ascribes to 
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money in the form of ])ocuniary aid, of a loan, or chap. xx. 
on account of that which is clearly and justly due 
by the conditions of treaty, I have decuiied it 
necessary to communicate all circumstances to 
your excellency. My army having reached the 
banks of the Nerbudda by successive marches, is 
beginning to cross. T shall now remain in ex¬ 
pectation of an answer. Your excellency is endowed 
with great wisdom and foresight, and is unequa]Ic‘d 
in the virtues of fulfilling tlie obligations of (‘ugage- 
ments and of friendship. I therefore recpu'st your 
excellency to take into your deliberate consideration 
all that I have written, and adopt such measures as 
may most speedily botli terminate the contc^st ANith 
Jeswiint Rao Ilolkar, and fulfil the obligations of 
the treaties subsisting between us, and strengthen 
in tlio most perfect degree and per])etiiate the foun¬ 
dations of union and alliance between the two 
states. Let your excellency further be pleased to 
consider where is the advantage of suHering that 
which has boon taken from friends to fall into the 
hands of enemies: undoubtedly your excellency’s 
provident wisdom and correct understanding will 
never approve such a thing, since the jiowcr and 
streimth of one fricjid must bo considered to b(^ the 

o 

power and strength of another, and the weakness 
and defective resources of the one also those of the 

Mr. Webbe, honesty and straightforwardness stand foremost. To 
multiply testimonies is unnecessary, when it is added that his 
moral as well as his intellectual cpialifications arc attested both 
by the Marquis Wellesley and the Duke of Wellington, 
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CHAP. XX. other. If I acquire strength by territory and money, 
tliat strength (as the consequence of our union) be¬ 
comes in truth the strengtli of the Com])any also. 
Having maturely weighed and considered all these 
points, let your excellency be pleased to fiivour me 
with a speedy and favouralde aiiswer. If by the 
time of my arrival at Malwa a full and detailed 
answer to all that I have written arrives, it will be 
extremely proper and advisable.” 

Com])laints similar to those contained in Scindia’s 
letter had been addressed by some agents of that 
chief to Colonel Close at Nagpore, to which place he 
had proceeded on his way to undertake the duties 
of resident at Scindia’s camp, but on learning the 
events which had occurred, had thought it ex])edient 
to wait for further instructions from his government. 
These, when received, directed him to ])rocoed to 
assume the duties to the discharge of which ho 
stood appointed, and to demand reparation for the 
outrage which had been committed on the British 
residency. A copy of these instructions being fur- 
' nished to Mr. Jenkins, that gentleman immediately, 
in accordance with their sj)irit, re-assumed the func¬ 
tions which had since the attack on his camp been 
permitted to remain dormant. 

The complaints embodied in the letter of Scindia, 
together with the communications to Colonel Close, 
received from the governor-general an elaborate re- 
])ly. After adverting to the date of Scindia’s letter, 
to the extraordinary delay which had taken place in 
delivering it, and to the aspersions cast by Scindia 
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on the character of Mr. Webbe, tlie governor- 
general proceeded to ex})ose the trickery and iojiis- 
tice of reviving the claim to Gohud and Gwalior, 
after repeated recognitions of the acts of tlu^ liri- 
tish government with respect to those possessions. 
Scindia was reminded of the various acts by 
which he was pledged not to distiirl) tlie arrange- 
]nent which had been made, and was called n|)()ii 
onc(^ more, by a formal declaration in writing, to 
renounce his claim. This would have added some¬ 
thing to the evidence ])reviously existing on the 
subject, but it cannot be sujiposed that it would 
have o])erated in tlie slightest degree to ])revent the 
rewival of the claim whenever it might suit the 
])ur])ose or the caprice of this unstable chief to 
assert it. The case of the Rajah of Jode])oro was 
divested of all difficulty. He had refused to abide 
by the engagement which had been madcs his luune 
in conseejuence was directed to be erased from the 
list presented to Scindia, but by some error or acci¬ 
dent this had been omitted. The payment of the 
pensions, it Avas shoAvn, had not only been strictly 
regular, but that the prescribed period had been 
anticipated. In answer to Scindia’s com]>laints of 
the non-surrender of the pergunnas to which he had 
a claim, it was stated, that no ])erson duly autho¬ 
rized had ever been sent to take charge of tlumi. 
It was very properly added that, with nderence to 
the operations of the war with Ilolkar, it had be¬ 
come inexpedient at that period to give them up; 
but that thev would be surrendered at the termina- 
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CHAP. XX. tion of hostilities with the last-named chief, or 
rented by the English, as Scindia might choose. 
Payment of the collections from those pergnnnas, 
Scindia was informed, wonld be regularly made to 
his officers until the delivery of the districts. With 
regard to other collections which Scindia claimed, 
the govenior-general professed never before to have 
heard of the claim; but intimated that an investi¬ 
gation should take i)lace, and that whim the accounts 
were adjusted, payment should be made of whatever 
might be found duo. To the charge of the Biitish 
having abandoned to devastation part of Scindia’s 
territories, the governor-general replied, that the 
British were not bound to sujipress internal dis¬ 
turbances, or to protect the country against robbers; 
but that, notwithstanding, directions should be given 
for the preservation of order. The relinquishment of 
the jaghires in Hindostan, it wns stated, would take 
place forthwith, on a ])roper application to the com- 
mander-in-chief; and the jaghiredars would receive 
from the British government wdiatevcr that govern¬ 
ment had received on account of the jaghire lands 
since the treaty of peace.* In reply to the last 

* Orders for the release of the jaghires were issued to the civil 
officers in whose jurisdiction they were situated, by the com¬ 
mander-in-chief, immediately on sunnuds granted by Colonel 
Malcolm being presented by the agents of the jaghiredars. Some 
villages, forming part of one jaghire, being held by a relative of 
the Emperor, it was deemed undesirable to dispossess him, and 
an equivalent was offered to the jaghiredar; an arrangement for 
which Colonel Malcolm had already provided in his discussions 
with Scindia’s ministers. 
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head of charge, tliat the British had not protected 
Scindia’s territory from invasion^ but had ])er- 
mitted Ilolkar and Ameer Khan to ravage and 
plunder within it, it was observed, that the obliga¬ 
tion of a defensive alliance was mutual, and that 
the British might with equal justice conqtlain of 
Sciildia for not preventing the incursions of the 
enemy into the Company’s territories. “ An aj)])eal 
to the evidence of facts, however,” continued the 
governor-general, “will manifest the degree in which 
either state has fulfilled the obligations of the de¬ 
fensive alliance. By the valour, activity, and skill 
of the British armies, Jeswunt Bao Ilolkar has been 
deprived of nearly all his territorial possessions, a 
j)art of which, including the capital city of Indore, 
was delivered over to your highness’s officers. 'J’he 
whole of his force has been repeatedly defeated and 
nearly destroyed, with the loss of all his artillery; 
and he has been dejulved of every resource but that 
which he derives from the feeble and precarious aid 
of the Rajah of Bhurt])orc. lias your highness,” 
it was then properly asked, “ according to the ])ro- 
visious of the treaty, contributed in any degree to 
these victories ? On the contrary, has not the con¬ 
duct of your highness and of your officers aided the 
cause of the enemy against the power by which 
those victories have been achieved, and Math which 
your highness was pledged to co-operate?” After 
some remarks on various parts of the conduct of 
Scindia during the war, his more recent proceedings 
M'ere thus noticed. “ On every occasion when tlu^ 
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CHAP. XX. resident urged your highness to proceed to Oujein 
for tlie ])urpose of restoring the vigour of your 
goYornment, of rcYiving the efficiency of your de¬ 
clining resources, and of co-o])erating with the Bri¬ 
tish troops in the prosecution of the war, your 
liigliiKiss uniformly asserted your inability to pro¬ 
ceed for want of funds to pay your troops; and in 
your highness’s letter you have ascribed your de¬ 
tention at Boiiiain])ore to the same cause. Your 
highness, however, stated in the same letter, that 
you had been enabled by loans to provide necessaries 
for your march, and for collecting your troo])s; that 
you had accordingly marched from Borham])ore ; that 
you had written to all the officers of your troops to 
join you from every quarter; and that it was your 
intention to raise new troops.” On the foundation of 
the iacts referred to in this passage the governor- 
general raises the following conclusion, and addresses 
tlie exhortation which succeeds. It is evident, 
therefore, that your highness never intended to com¬ 
ply with the suggestion of the resident on the subject 
of your return to Oujein ; for your highness assigned 
the deficiency of your funds as the only cause which 
prevented your return to Oujein in conformity with 
the resident’s advice; and when your highness, ac¬ 
cording to your own declaration, had obtained funds, 
you marched in a different direction, and afforded to 
the resident no explanation of the nature of your de¬ 
signs. Under these circumstances, it is evident that 
your highness never entertained the design of ])ro- 
ceeding to Oujein, or of co-operating with the Bri- 
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tish troops in the prosecution of the war. With chap. xx. 
what degree of justice, therefore, can your highness 
complain of the conduct of tlie British government 
in withholding the ])ecuniary aid which you solicited, 
until adequate security had been obtained for tlio 
due ajijilication of those funds to the common cause 
of the allies, instead of perverting tlie aid fnrnislied 
by the allies to the cause of tlie enemy? Your liigh- 
ness,” the governor-general continiK's, has stated 
in your letter, that it was your d(‘terinined resolu¬ 
tion, after having collected a numerous army con¬ 
sisting both of old troo])S and new levies, to proceed 
to chastise the enemy; and your highness adds, 

‘ how can T be content to see a territory which for a 
long time has been in my possession, and in the con¬ 
quest of which crores of ru])ecs have Ixani exjiended, 
and great battles have been fought, in the possc^ssion 
of another ?’—and that it is no difficult matter to 
wrest the territory from the hands of the (memy.’ 1 
am unable to com])rehend your highness’s meaning in 
the passage above quoted. The enemy has not at any 
stage of the war been able to effiect the conquest of 
a single district, and wherever the British troo])s 
have approached, the enemy has sought his safety in 
a precipitate flight; and although, subsequently to 
the date of your highness’s letter, you have received 
constant re})orts of the re})eated defeats of the 
enemy by the British troops, your highness has con¬ 
tinued to augment your forces and to advance into 
Hindostan. These measures, therefore, must be 
ascribed to objects entirely different from those 
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CHAP. XX. which your highness has declared.” This intimation 
that Scindia’s views were perceived was succeeded 
by a summing up of that chieftain’s offences against 
the British government, under thirteen heads. The 
enumeration exhibits the leading points of the case 
so com])letoly, and, withal, so briefly, that it will be 
advisable to quote it at length rather that to give 
an abridgement. “ First: After your highness’s 
repeated and solemn assurances to the resident of 
your intention to return to your capital, for the ])ur- 
pose of co-operating with the British government in 
the ])rosccution of the war, your highness, without 
alfording an explanation to the resident, directed 
your march towards the territory of Bhopal, in posi¬ 
tive violation of your personal jiromise, repeatedly 
made to the resident. Secondly: Notwithstanding 
the repeated remonstrances of the resident on the 
im])rojn'ioty of permitting the continuance of the 
enemy’s vakeel in your highness’s camp, that vakeel 
was ])ermitted to remain and to accompany your 
march; and, with your highness’s knowledge, the 
person to whose charge you committed the execu¬ 
tive administration of your affairs* maintained a 
constant and clandestine intercourse with that vakeel 
of the enemy. Thirdly: The officers of your high¬ 
ness’s government at Oujein, instead of joining 
Colonel Murray with any part of the troops stationed 
at that capital, or affording to Colonel Murray any 
aid whatever in his preparations for the field, coun¬ 
teracted the measures of that officer, and opposed 
* Shirzee Rao. 
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every degree of difficulty to his exertions in com- chap. xx. 
pleting the equipment of the army under his com¬ 
mand. Fourthly: Two of your highness’s military 
commanders,* with the troops under their command, 
who were appointed to co-operate with the llritisli 
force in Hindostan, deserted to the enemy, and have 
acted with the enemy during the whole war. Fifthly: 

Your highness has openly justified the conduct of 
those officers in deserting to the enemy, on the plea 
that the British commander refused to advance 
money for the pay of the troops, which your high¬ 
ness was hound by treaty to furnish at your own 
charge; thereby maintaining a ])rinciple inconsistent 
with the spirit of the treaties of peace, and of de¬ 
fensive alliance.f Sixthly: Your highness has with¬ 
drawn your troops from those districts which had 
been conquered from the enemy by the British forces, 
and surrendered to your highness’s officers; thereby 
restoring to the enemy a part of his resources of 
which he had been deprived by the exertions of the 
British troops, and of which the benefit had been 
exclusively transferred to your highness. Seventhly: 

Your highness has conducted a secret negotiation 
with the Rajah of Berar, without affording to the 
British resident any explanation of the nature and 
object of it; thereby violating an express stipula¬ 
tion of the treaty of defensive alliance. Eighthly: 

Your highness has violated the territory of his high- 

* Bappoogee Scinclia and Sudasheo Rao. 

'j' The alleged fact moreover 'was false, Colonel Moiison having 
advanced money to Bappoogee Scindia, 
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CHAP. XX. ness the Peishwa, the ally of tlie British govern¬ 
ment, hy invading and plundering the district of 
vSaiigur, by destroying the city and besieging the' 
fort, and by exacting a contribution from that ])lace 
by force of arms. Ninthly : Notwithstanding your 
highness’s repeated and most solemn assurances to 
the British re})resentative of your intention to ])roc('ed 
to the capital of your dominions, your highness has 
marched with a large army to Narwa, on the fron¬ 
tier of the territory of an ally of tlie British govern- 
iiKuit. Tenthly: Your highness has continued to 
augment your army by collecting your troops from 
all quarters, by new levies, and by the accession of a 
numerous train of artillery, although your highness 
])rofcssed an utter inability to supj)ly funds for the 
])ayment of your army previously to its augmentation, 
and although tlu' declared object of tliose measures 
had ceased to exist; thereby justifying a suspicion 
that your highness’s views were directed rather 
against the British government or its allies than 
against the common enemy. Eleventhly: Your 
highness has suffered the late flagrant outrage against 
the person and property of the British representa¬ 
tive and his suite, committed by persons in your 
highness’s service, and within the limits of your 
highness’s camp, to pass unnoticed and unatoned, 
without any endeavours to discover and punish the 
offenders, and without any effectual measures for re¬ 
covering the plundered property, or any declared 
intention of repaying the amount; without offering a 
})ublic apology, or addressing to me any excuse to pal- 
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liate an outrage so atroaious against the sacred clia- chap. xx. 
racter of the representative of the British government 
residing at your higlmess’s court; and without any 
endeavour to alleviate the personal distn'ss of the 
British representative, (‘ithcr hy contributing to his 
accommodation or by any acts of kindm^ss or hos])i- 
tality. Twelfthly: Your highness lias revived your 
claim to the districts of Gohud and Gwalior, alienated 
from your higliness’s dominion by the ojieration of 
an article of the treaty of ])eace—after a minute 
and deliberate discussion upon that subject with your 
highness’s govc'rnment; and after the most solemn 
and jmblic renunciation of that claim on the ])art of 
your highness in presence oi* the British resident at 
your highness’s court; and after having jmblicly 
accepted and confirmed the list of treaties, by one 
of which this alienation was declared. Thirteenthly : 

The general conduct of your highness’s government, 
and especially the augmentation of your highness’s 
force and your march to Narwa, have encouraged 
the enemy to expect your higliness’s su])i)ort, of 
which expectation the enemy has made a public 
boast; and a general ojiinion exists in liindostan and 
the Deccan, that your highness has resolved to unites 
your forces with th(' remnant of the enemy’s poMTU’ 
in a contest against the British government, your 
friend and ally.” This was a heavy array of ofiences ; 
but it was not, as the culprit might reasonably have 
a])prehendcd, the prelude to a declaration that the 
day of repentance was jiast, and that the perfidy of 
the transgressor was about to be visited with con- 
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CHAP. XX. dign punishment. Notwithstanding all that had 
occurred, Scindia was assured that the British go¬ 
vernment were solicitous to maintain with him the 
relations of amity, and to respect the provisions of 
the treaties of peace and defensive alliance, provided 
he should adopt a course of proceeding accordant 
with those engagements. 

So strong indec'd was the desire entertained by the 
British government for tlie preservation of peace, and 
so earnest the wish that Scindia should be satisfied on 
this point, that in contemj)lation of the jiossibility of 
the British representatm^ being compelled to with¬ 
draw by the refusal of Scindia to afford any satisfac¬ 
tion for the attack on the British cam]), he mtis in¬ 
structed to state that his departure, though rendered 
necessary by the conduct of Scindia, had no connec¬ 
tion with any hostile designs towards that chief on 
the part of the British government, which would 
continue disposed to ])eace so long as Scindia should 
abstain from any act of direct aggression against the 
Company or their allies. 

But Scindia was actuated by very different feel¬ 
ings. His court had for some time appeared to be 
occupied by some matter of importance. At length 
the ladies of his family and his heavy baggage were 
sent out of camp to be conveyed to some place of 
safety, and it was obvious that some extraordinary 
movement was about to take })lace. In an interview 
afforded by the acting British resident to one of 
A.D. 1805 . Scindia’s ministers, on the 23rd of March, the secr(‘t 
was revealed. Scindia s agent stated that liis master 
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had viewed with sorro\’C and regret the continued chap. xx. 
length of the war between Holkar and the Englisli, 
and (being a person of singular sensibility) the conse¬ 
quent effusion of blood. His humanity u as of too 
active a nature to be contented with merely lamenting 
these calamities; he had a plan for putting an end 
to them—this was by marching directly to Bhurt- 
pore for the juirpose of ollbring his medintion to 
restore the blessings of ]>eace. The purj)ort of tlie 
minister’s visit, it was ex])lainGd, was, therefore, to 
request that the British resident would write to the 
different officers in command of Britisli detachments 
in the neiglibourhood of Gwalior, and otlu'r places 
in the direction of Scindia’s proposed march, to in« 
form them of that chieftain’s pacific intentions, and 
to prevent his being molested by the troo]>s stationed 
at the ghauts on his route. Mr. denkins rej)lied, 
that he Avas entirely unacquainted with the arrange¬ 
ments made by the governor-general and the com¬ 
mander-in-chief for the protection of the countries 
to which allusion had been made, and that it was 
impossible for him to comply with the request made 
on behalf of Scindia, as the officers in command of 
the British troops received their orders from the 
commander-in-chief, and were in no respi^ct under 
the resident’s authority. He added, Avith becoming 
spirit, with reference to the j>roposed mediation, 
that so long as Scindia continued in alliance Avith 
the British power the utmost attention Avould be 
paid to his interests as Avell as to those of all other 
allies, but that the British government neither re- 
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CHAP. XX. quircd nor admitted tlie arbitration of any staU^ 
wliatever. Scindia, it will be recollected, had pro¬ 
fessed to regard Holkar as an enemy—^liad denied 
that the Yakeel of that chief remained with his con¬ 
sent or knowledge within his camp—had complained 
of the British government for not adequately pro¬ 
tecting his dominions against llolkar, and of tlieii' 
withliolding the i)eciniiary assistance which w'^as re¬ 
quired to enable him to take the field efie(duall} 
against the common enemy. The answer of Scindia’s 
minister to Mr. Jenkins’s denial of the maharajah’s 
right to arbitrate l)etween tlu^ British government 
and llolkar was, that his master had received re¬ 
peated solicitations to undertake the office both from 
llolkar and the Uajah of Bliurt])ore; tlius, witli 
genuine Mahratta audacity, avowing a corres])ond- 
ence wliicli had becui repeatedly disclaimed. On 
the following day Mr. Jenkins received another visit 
from Scindia’s agent, when further illustrations oi‘ 
the duplicity of Scindia’s court w^ere afforded. Th(‘ 
minister denied that the fixmily of Scindia had de¬ 
parted, or that the heavy baggage had been sent 
away with any view to rapidity of march, but h(^ 
admitted (why, is not very a})parent) that Scindia’s 
minister had till a very recent period been inimical 
to the British government, though now it was as¬ 
serted he had become sensible of his folly. There 
w^as, indeed, no doubt that the first part of this 
statement w^as true—that Scindia’s minister, Shirzee 
Rao, had entertained the most inveterate feelings of 
hatred towards the British government, and had 
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for gratifying those feelings ; hut of widely diflerent 
character were the ])rofessions made by Scindia and 
his servants to the British authorities. These 
avowed friendship, while the actions of those who 
made them sj)oke only hostility. The changes which 
it was alleged had ])asscd over Shirzee Rao Avas as 
sudden as it was marvellous, and a most extra¬ 
ordinary manifestation of its effect was the projected 
march to Bhurtpore. 

Four days before the communication of Scindia’s 
intemtion to Mr. Jenkins, one of 8(dndia’s servants 
had been admitted to an interview with Colonel 
Close at Nag])ore. He had nothing to shew that 
lie Avas accredited l)y tlie Maliratta chief, but he was 
a person of higli rank and claimed to be accriHlited. 

Tliis person did not afU^ct to conceal the alienation 
of Scindia’s feelings from the English, nor the 
views under Avhich he had moved in opposition to 
the recommendation of the British resident, lie 
asked Avhether it Avas not jierceived that Sciiidia Avas 
offended when he marched to the northward ; and on 
Colonel Close ansAvering to the effect that it could 
not be su])])Osed that Scindia Avould act in opposition 
to justice and good faith, an attendant upon Scindia’s 
allegc'd agent asked, if it were not sujiposed that 
Scindia moved to the northward in conse(|uence of 
being offended, to Avhat motive Avas that step as¬ 
cribed? These avowals that Scindia’s movements 
were influenced by designs which he concealed from 
the British resident contrast strikingly with his 
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CHAP. XX. often repeated expressions of a desire to comply 
with the advice of that functionary, his declarations 
of continued attachment to the British cause, and his 
professions of anxiety to fulfil his engagements and 
maintain unimpaired his alliance with the British 
government. 

The governor-general was no sooner apj>rized of 
the conimunicatioiis made to Mr. Jenkins and Co¬ 
lonel Close, than, with his characteristic energy, he 
took measures for frustrating the meditated designs 
of Sciiidia: Instructions were forwarded to the 
commander-in-chief, directing him to reject peremp¬ 
torily all demands on the part of Scindia which 
might be at variance with the treaty of peace, to 
repel any act of hostility from Scindia with promp¬ 
titude and effect, and to ])rovide, in the event of 
war, for the safety of Mr. J enkins and the British 
residency. Other j)arts of the instructions referred 
to the contingency of war being followed by nego¬ 
tiation ; and it was distinctly laid down, that Scindia 
was not to be permitted to treat for Holkar, nor 
Holkar for Scindia. These orders were explained 
and enforced by others forwarded a few days after¬ 
wards. While i)rovision was thus made for frus¬ 
trating the hostile designs of Scindia in the north, 
the south was not neglected. Impressed with a 
sense of the advantages resulting from the system 
adopted in the previous w^ar with the confederated 
Mahratta chieftains, of entrusting very general and 
extensive powers, both political and military, to the 
liands of a single local authority, the governor- 
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general resolved to invest Colonel Close Avitli the 
same powers which had formerly been exercised 
by General Wellesley in the Deccan, with the ex¬ 
ception of the control of the military commander 
in Guzerat. On the return of General Wellesley 
from Calcutta to Madras, it appears to have been 
for some time doubtful whether he would resume 
his station in the Deccan or not. It was ultimately 
determined in the negative; General, now, by the 
well-merited grace of his sovereign. Sir Arthur, 
Wellesley, being of o])inion that his services were 
no longer necessary; being anxious, Avith regard to 
the state of his health, as well as to his professional 
prospects, to proceed to Europe; thinking also that 
his presence there might enable him to dispel some 
misap])rehensions with regard to the policy lately 
pursued in India, and being moreoAT-r dissatisfied 
with the authorities at home.* It is satisfactory to 

* His dissatisfaction was not confined to the East-India Com¬ 
pany, but appears, from some intimations in the Wellington Des¬ 
patches, to have extended to the highest military authority. But 
Sir Arthur Wellesley had learned to subject his feelings to his 
duty, and an apparent slight put upon him after his return only 
seemed to draw forth more conspicuously some of the meritorious 
traits of his character. The following statement is given by 
Colonel Gurwood, the editor of the Wellington Despatches:— 

An expedition had been fitted out in the autumn of 1805, to 
proceed to Hanover, under the command of Lord Cathcart; and 
Major-General Sir Arthur Wellesley, soon after his return to 
England from India, was appointed to the command of a brigade 
in it. But the consequences of the battle of Austerlitz rendered 
it prudent to recall this force, and the troops composing it were 
placed on the coast for future operations, or for the defence of the 
country against threatened invasion."' To this narrative Colonel 
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CHAP. XX. relate that the greatest commander of modern times 
was not ])ermitted to quit the scene of his early 
glories without tcstiniouics warm and abundant to 
his eminent services. Soldiers and civilians, Euro¬ 
peans and natives, vied in rendering him honour. 

Colonel Close, under the powers assigned to him, 
was to take the command of the main army in the 
Deccan. In furtherance of the views of the go¬ 
vernor-general, Colomd Wallace, commanding the 
subsidiary force at Poona, and Colonel Haliburton, 

Gurwood appends the following note :—“ There is no situation 
and there are no circumstances in which an officer of the army 
may be placed, that will not in some manner or other be stamped 
with the superior princi])les of tlie thorough soldier. An intimate 
friend having remarked in familiar terms to Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
when at Hastings, how he, having commanded armies of forty thou¬ 
sand men in the field—having received the thanks of parliament 
for his victories—and having been made Knight of the Hath, could 
submit to be reduced to the command of a brigade of infantry ? 
‘ For this plain reason,’ was the answer; ‘ I am nimmukwallah, as 
we say in the East; that is, I have ate of the King’s salt, and 
therefore I conceive it to be my duty to serve with unhesitating 
7xal and cheerfulness when and wherever the King’s government 
may think proper to employ me.' 'J’his maxim has the more 
force, from there being officers in the army who, unfortunately 
for them, having declined subordinate employ from flattering 
themselves with superior pretensions, have repented their decision 
during their professional lives; and it is for this reason that the 
compiler has presumed to draw the attention of those who may 
hereafter be placed in similar circumstances to the great military 
principle, as well as to the example of the Duke of Wellington.” 

Military officers exact necessarily and justly from those they 
command implicit and ready obedience. It is strange that they 
should ever forget that the duty which they require from those 
beneath them is equally due from themselves to those who have 
a right to command their services. 
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commanding that at Hyderabad, were ordered to chap. xx. 
occupy with their troops the positions most favour- 
able for the seizure, if necessary, of Scindia’s ])os- 
sessions south of the Nerbudda; but these officers 
were not to commence operations against Scindia 
without express orders, except in the event of intel¬ 
ligence reaching them of the actual commencement 
of hostilities in Iliiidostan. In (luzerat it was ne¬ 
cessary to provide considerable reinforcements, the 
number of troops in that ])roviuce having been 
greatly reduced by the detachment of the force 
which originally marched under Colonel Murray to 
Oujein, and subsecpiently, under General Jones, 
joined the army of Hiiidostan. To supply tlie de¬ 
ficiency thus occasioned, the government of Bom¬ 
bay were instructed to dis])atch to Guzerat as soon 
as practicable, and by the safest and most ex|)edi- 
tious route, a corj)S consisting of at least four 
companic'S of European infantry, a coTn|)any of 
Eiirope^an artillery, and one battalion of se])oys, with 
a due proportion of cam]) e(jui])age, artillery, ])ioneers, 
lascars, and every necessary equipment to enable the 
corps to be employed on field service the moment 
it should reach Guzerat. Colonel Woodington, the 
oflicer commanding in the province, was to be in¬ 
structed to place the corps under him in an eflicient 
state of equipment, and to lay up, at convenient 
places on the frontier, su])])lies of grain and stores. 

Thus reinforced, it was exjiected that Colonel 
Woodington would be able, not only to defend 
Guzerat from invasion, but to attack with success 
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CHAP. XX. the forts and possessions of Scindia in that province, 
should war ensue. 

Soon after the issue of those several instructions 
a letter Avas received from the acting resident at 
Scindia’s camp, which seemed to indicate more pa¬ 
cific feelings on the part of Scindia than had been 
contemplated. The resident had held communica¬ 
tions Avith the chief and his ministers, which had 
produced a satisfactory letter to the governor-gene¬ 
ral in reply to the demand for reparation on account 
of the outrage upon the residency, a multijfiicity of 
assurances of friendly intentions, and a promise that 
Scindia should halt’ uj)on the Chumbul until the 
arrival of Colonel Close.* The promise was kept 
with Mahratta strictness. Scindia retired to Sub- 
A.D. 1805 . dulghur; but on tlie 7th of April Ameer Khan left 
Bhurtporo with the avowed intention of joining 
Scindia; and on the same day Shirzee Rao, with a 
large body of Findarries and a considerable part of 
Scindia’s cavalry, marched towards Bhurtpore. l*re- 
viously to Lis departure one of Scindia’s ministers 
waited on Mr. Jenkins to announce the intended 
movement, and to explain that it had reference to 
the proposed mediation. The resident demanded 
an audience of Scindia himself, whicji was granted, 
and the chief gave the same explanation which had 
been offered by his minister. The statement was 
accompanied by strong professions of fidelity and 

* The appointment of Colonel Close to the exercise of the 
chief political and military power in the Deccan had not then 
been made. 
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friendship, and by a repetition of a request formerly chap. xx. 
made, that Mr. Jenkins would write to the com- 
'mander-in-chief to desire that hostilities with Ilolkar 
might be suspended. The object of dispatcliing 
Shirzee Ilao to Bhurtpore was undoubtedly to pre¬ 
vent the Rajah from entering into a pacific arrange¬ 
ment with the British government; but the design 
was defeated. On the 11th the conditions of a 
treaty were finally determined upon; and on the 
17th, as has been already related, the treaty was 
signed. 

On arriving at Weir, a place about fifteen miles 
from Bhurtjiore, Shirzee Rao addressed a letter to 
the commander-in-chief, intimating that, at the re- 
(juest of the British resident, Scindia had consented 
to wait at Subdulghur in expectation of Colonel 
Close’s arrival. This was true; but it would be in¬ 
consistent with Mahratta custom to offer truth un¬ 
mixed with some alloy of falsehood; and the an¬ 
nouncement of Scindia’s position, and the cause of 
his occupying it, was associated with a representa¬ 
tion that the British resident had expressed a desire 
that Scindia should interpose his mediation for ob¬ 
taining peace; in consequence of which desire his 
highness had ^spatched Shirzee Rao to Bhurtpore 
to negotiate. The commander-in-chief, in reply, 
stated, that peace having been established between 
the British government and the Rajah of Bhurtpore, 
the presence of Shirzee Rao at Bhurtj)ore was un¬ 
necessary ; that he must not think of advancing, as 
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CHAP. XX. such a proceeding might subvert the union subsist¬ 
ing between the Company and Scindia. On the 
following day, however, Shirzee Ilao did, with a 
small party of horse, advance ■wdthiii a short dis¬ 
tance of Bhurtj)oro, and transmitted to the Rajah a 
message, soliciting a personal conference. The Ra¬ 
jah declim'd granting the application, and Shirzee 
Rao returned to Weir without gaining any thing by 
his movement. At Weir he was joined by Ibdkar, 
with three or four thousand horse, and both pro¬ 
ceeded towards the camj) of Scindia at Subdulghur. 
Scindia had for some time maintained, through an 
agent of his own, a correspondence with tlie court 
of llolkar. Some of the letters of this agent to 
his employer, which fell into the hands of the En- 
glisli, fully conlirmed all that was suspected of the 
views of Scindia, and of tlie degree of credit to 
be given to his expressions of fidelity and attach¬ 
ment. It is wearisome to find occasion for re¬ 
curring so frequently to the task of exhibiting Mah- 
ratta chicanery and dissimulation, but it is necessary 
to the just understanding of the relative circum¬ 
stances and position of the British government and 
the Mahratta chiefs. While Scindia was intriguing 
with Holkar, who was in a state of a^wed war with 
the Company’s government—while the former chief 
was advancing tow'ards Bhurtpore in the ho])es of 
striking a blow at the interests of his English ally, 
he was profuse in declarations of sincerity and good 
faith. Never were his professions more strong 
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than at tliis period; and it inayl)e added that never 
were they either more or less honest. 

In consequence of the movement of Sciiidia to 
tlie northward, Coloiud M artindell, who had been sta¬ 
tioned in a i)osition to enable him to secure tlie tran¬ 
quillity of Bundlecund and to protect Gohud from 
invasion, advanced in the same direction, under orders 
from the commander-in-chief, carefully avoiding any 
violation of the ])ossessions of either Scindia or his 
dependents; and on the 8th of April he reached 
llingorah, a ])osition on tlu^ southern bank of the 
Chumbul, at a short distance from I)hole])ore. His 
proximity was distasteful to Scindia; and on the 
11th that chief requested that the British resident 
would prevent the approach of Colomd Martindell 
within twenty coss of his camp. Mr. Jenkins an¬ 
swered by expressing surprise that Scindia should 
feel any uneasiness in the ])resence of the British 
troops, under the continued assurances given that lu^ 
considered himself standing in the closest relations of 
alliance with the British government. He remarked, 
that under the terms of the treaty the Britisli troo]>s 
were to act in concert with those of the maharajah; 
and he reminded the chieftain that when Colonel 
Murray was stationed at Oujein no apprehension was 
expressed, but, on the contrary, Scindia was con¬ 
tinually urgent for the assistance of the British 
troops for the protection of Ms country. If Scindia 
had no other view than that of maintaining his re¬ 
lation with the British government, what, the resi¬ 
dent asked, was there to ai)prehend from the neigh- 
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CHAP. XX. bourhood of the troops of his ally ? lie added, that 
Colonel Martiiidell was within the Company’s terri¬ 
tories, and that his advance had been rendered 
necessary by circumstances, more especially by the 
movement of the notorious Bappoogee Scindia in 
the direction of Scindia’s camp, and the vicinity of 
considerable bodies of the troops of ITolkar and 
Ameer Khan, in charge of the baggage of those 
chiefs. The pointed question put by the resident 
it was not easy for Mahratta ingenuity to answer; 
but Scindia urged, that if the Pindarries of his camp 
should ha])pen to commit any excesses, or should 
enter into disputes with any of the inferior people 
of the British camp, the blame of such conduct might 
attach to the governinent. Mr. Jenkins answered 
that the known and exemplary discipline of the Bri¬ 
tish troo])s should preclude any uneasiness respecting 
their conduct, and that Scindia’s distrust of the inferior 
part of his own army only afforded a further proof of 
the necessity of Colonel Martindell’s advance to the 
frontier, though nothing short of actual aggression 
would produce any hostile j)roceedings on the part 
of that officer. Scindia renewing his request that 
an application should be made to Colonel Martin- 
dell, to keep at a distance of twenty coss from the 
Mahratta’s camp, the resident shrewdly suggested, 
that if the maharajah desired to maintain this dis¬ 
tance between the two camps, it would be better 
that his highness should himself make a movement 
for the purpose. To this Scindia exjiressed him¬ 
self averse, and (according to his own declaration) 
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his aversion had a most creditable origin, being 
founded on his jiromise to Mr. Jenkins to wait in 
the position which he now occupied for the arrival of 
Colonel Close—so sacred did ScMndia deem a pro¬ 
mise, even though the person to whom it was made 
was willing to relieve him from the obligation, to an 
extent which would enable him to effect a ])iirpose 
which he i)rofessed to think im]>ortant. Scindia at 
length ex])ressed himself satisfied, and adverting to 
the presence of liappoogee Scindia in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, intimated an intention of visiting liim. 
The resident was silent till his opinion of the medi¬ 
tated visit was asked, lie then relerred to the 
maharajah’s sense of i)roprioty, to determine whether 
or not it was advisable to visit a man whose traitor¬ 
ous conduct had ])laced him in the position of an 
enemy to the British government. Scindia mani¬ 
fested his respect for that government, and his re¬ 
gard for the o])iuion of its representative, by ])aying 
his promised visit to Ba])poogee Scindia on the same 
evening. 

On the 14th of April the arrival of Ameer Khan 
M^as announced to the British representative, as a 
preparative to the public reception of the respect¬ 
able freebooter and temporary associate of Holkar; 
and as it was necessary to devise a plausible pretext 
for receiving him, it was stated that Scindia sup¬ 
posed that Ameer Khan had been dispatched by 
Holkar with views corresponding with those which 
had led to the mission of Shirzee Rao from the 
camp of Scindia to Bhurtpore. Two days after- 
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CHAP. XX. wards Scindia sent to congratnlato tlie resident on 
the conclusion of peace between the British goyerii- 
ment and Blmrtpore. The person who was on this 
occasion tlie organ of Scindia’s politeness took oc- 
/ casion to intimate that Ilolkar had resolved to 
renew his attack on the Company’s territories, but 
had abandoned his intention at the persuasion of 
Shirzee llao; that Holkar had consented to accept 
the mediation of Scindia, and, in company with 
Shirzee llao, was on his way to Scindia’s camp. On 
the following day he arrived with all his remaining 
force, and w^as immediately visited by Scindia and 
his principal officers. This ceremony was preceded 
by a very characteristic s]K‘cinien of Maliratta. du¬ 
plicity and insolence. Sciiidia dispatched a message 
to Mr. Jenkins, intimating that he wns surprised by 
the sudden arrival of Holkar; that he had desired 
that chief not to cross the Chumbul, but that tlu^ 
re(]uest having been disregarded, Scindia was com- 
])elled to visit him; and that it w^as his particular 
wish that the British representative should be ])re- 
sent at the meeting. The rc'sident answered by 
pointing out the extreme impro])riety of the rc(piest, 
and observing that Scindia’s intended visit w^as 
utterly inconsistent with the relations subsisting 
betw^ecn him and the British government. 

• The resident, in regard to the duty which he 
ow^ed to the government represented by him, did 
not, therefore, attend the auspicious interview be¬ 
tween the tw^o Maliratta chiefs, wdiose hereditary 
and personal quarrels w^re now^ susjiended, to en- 
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able them to combine against a common obj(‘ct of 
hatred. But lie was soon summoned to an interview, 
at which various attempts were made to ])revail on 
him to believe that all that had occurred was oc(*a- 
sioned by a sincere regard to promote the ])(‘a(*e of 
India. The servants of Scindia descanttMl on f])is 
theme with tlnn’r habitxuil fluency, till disconcertcnl 
by a remark thrown f)ut by J\Ir. Jenkins, tliat since 
tlie approach of tlie troojis of an ally within twenty 
coss had lately (*reatc'd so nin(*li uneasinois in the 
mind of Scindia, it could not fail to excite siirj)rise 
to find the army of his highne^ss encanijied in union 
with that of the common eiuaiiy. 

Ilolkar had not long occuj>ied his ]n’oximate ])osi- 
tion to Scindia before he manifested his jxiwt'r by 
sc'izing the person of Ambajee Jnglia. This act 
was intended to extort a conti'ibntion, and it a])p(‘ars 
to have succeeded*to the extent of obtainiiig a ])ro- 
mise from Amliajee of the ])ayment of fifty lacs. 
Ambajee was at this time in the service of Scindia, 
and apparently in his confidence; yet the chief* did 
not interfere to protect his servant from ])lund(‘r. 
His conduct in this respect seems to hav(5 decid(‘d, 
in tl\e mind of the connnander-in-chic‘f, the (pies- 
tion in what relation Scindia stood towards the 
British government; and he suggested that the 
British resident should take the earliest j)racticable 
opportunity of quitting Scindia’s camp. On the 21st 
of Ajiril, the commander-in-chief being now relieved 
from anxiety with regard to Bhurtpore, (piitted that 
place with the whole of the army under his personal 
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CHAP. XX. command, and marched in the direction where it 
was evident his sciwices were about to be re¬ 
quired. His prcYious success had been rewarded 
by a peerage, and he now bore the title of Lord 
Lake. 

On his march Lord Lake received a letter from 
Scindia, referring to the treaty of peace concluded 
witli him, and stating that ever since its conclusion 
the friendshi]) l)etwceii the two states had been 
progressively increasing. “ Tlic object of the treaty,’' 
said Scindia, was to give peace to the country and 
cjuiet to its inhabitants; and with a view to this 
object, friendshi]) was established between all the 
dillerent chiefs and the Hritish government. Jos- 
wunt Kao Holkar alone remains to be settled with; 
and for the purpose of settling disputes l)etween 
Holkar and tlie British goveiniucnt, and concluding 
a ])eace between them, I have ’inarched from the 
city of Borhampore, and have arrived at Subdul- 
ghur;” he having formerly professed to be actuated 
by very different views. The letter then adverted 
to the war between the Com])any’s government and 
the Rajah of Bhurtpore, and to the steps taken by 
him in regard to it—omitting, however, all notice 
of Heindia’s endeavours to induce the Rajah to re¬ 
engage in war. But the alleged services of Scindia 
in restraining Holkar from ravaging the Company’s 
territories were not forgotten ; and the remainder 
of the letter was employed in commending its bearer 
to the British commander, as a man of sense,” and 
one enjoying Scindia’s ‘‘ confidencewith recom- 
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HiGiidations to negotiate with Ilolkar, and to abstain chap. xx. 

from molesting liim. The answer of Lord Lake 

was such as became a British officer. It (exposed 

the flimsy pretences under wliich Sciiidia sought to 

veil liis enmity; apprized him that Mr. Jenkins 

had been instructed to withdraw from his camp; 

and intimated that the Britisli gOYornment would 

consider Scindia responsible in liis onn ])ersoii, in 

liis family, his ministers, and his seiwants, for the 

safe and unmolc'stcHl journey of its re])resentatiYe, 

witli his attendants and property, to tlie m^arest 

B]*itish camji. 

Between the dispatcli of Scindia’s letter and tlie 
receipt of Lord Lake’s answer Mr. Jenkins had, in 
com]diance with j^revious instructions from the com¬ 
mand er-in-chief, requf'sted an audience of Scindia, 
for the purjiose of formally demanding tlie retire¬ 
ment of the chieftain from the positioji which he 
occu])ied, and his separation from Holkar. Scindia 
appointed a time for receiving tlie British resident; 
and the latter, with a view to jdacing Scindia in a 
situation to afford a satisfactory answer, transmitted 
a memorial, embodying the princi])al facts which he 
intended to urge at the approaching audience. At 
tlie time appointed, however, Scindia neither af¬ 
forded the promised interview, nor answered the 
memorial. Great (confusion and no inconsiderable 
portion of alarm was now felt in Scindia’s camp, 
from a report which prevailed that the British 
troops were in the vicinity; and on the morning of 
the 28th April the armies both of Scindia and a. d. ison. 

2 N 2 
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CHAP. XX. Holkar retreated with the utmost precipitation in 
the direction of Sheopore, a town situate a short 
distance south of the Chumbiil, on the road to 
Kotah, and about fifty miles north-east of that 
place. They marched on that day twenty miles, on 
the following day fourteen, and on the third day 
arrived at Sheoj)ore. Their route lay along the 
banks of tlie Cljumbul, over deej) ravines; the dif¬ 
ficulties and fatigue of the marcli were aggravated 
l)y excessive heat and the want of water, and con¬ 
siderable numbers of the troo])s of l)oth chiefs 
perished. 

It will be recollected that, on the a])])roach of 
Scindia towards Bhurtpore, vigorous measures had 
been ado])ted foi* placing the liritish forces through¬ 
out India in a condition for carrying on the opera¬ 
tions of war with effect. Under the orders issued 
for this ])urpose, Colonel Close had directed Colonel 
Ilalibiirton, commanding the Hyderabad subsidiary 
force, to advance to Moola])ore, there to be joincal 
by the Poona subsidiary force under Colonel Wal¬ 
lace. At Fort St. George it was deemed advisable 
to assemble a considerable force in the ceded dis¬ 
tricts. A call was made upon the Dewan of My¬ 
sore to take the field with a body of the Rajah’s 
troops, to which call he promptly responded; 
and a body of Silladar liorse in the service of the 
Rajah was to join the British troops to be assem¬ 
bled at Bellary, in the ceded districts. At Bombay 
equal activity was displayed in comjdying with the 
ordei's of the governor-general for reinforcing Co¬ 
lonel Woodington in Guzerat. But the retrc'at of 
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Scindia and liis Mahratta collea<»’uc from Subdiil- cjiap. xx. 
gliur was assigned as a reason for modifying 
instructions under whicli thesis arrangements had 
been made. The government of Fort St. (u‘orge 
was directed to sus])end its jm'parations, to distri- 
l)ute the army of the ])residency in its usual stations, 
and to proceed immediately to witlidraw trom the 
Deccan all corps and establislinu^nts wliich might 
be extra to the hhdd establishment of tlie snl)sidiarv 
forces serving witli tlu^ Peisliwa and tlie Nizam. 

The extra liattalions on the establishnuait oi‘ the 
])residency wer(‘ also to be reduced, and every prac¬ 
ticable diminution of exjiense (‘iUnhed. Colonel 
Close ha<l commenced his return to Moolapore, t(> 
take the command of the army to be asscTiilded 
tlu're. On his way he recafived a co])y of the in¬ 
structions forwarded to h\»rt St. (Jeorge, with orders 
to carry into ellcMd su(*h parts of tluan as might 
depend u[)on the exercise of his authority. Tla^ 
extraordinary military and ])olitical ])owers v(‘sted 
in liini were at the same time withdrawn ; and he 
was directed to return to Poona, to resume his 
duties as resident at the court of the IVishwa. In¬ 
structions similar in character were forwarded to 
liombay, and on the authorities of this prc'sidency 
the necessity of economy was urgently cuiforced. 

The troo])S in Guzerat were to b(^ cantoned, in 
order to avoid the ex])ense of field allowances; and 
no field expenses were to be incurred without the 
special sanction of the government of Pengal, excej)t 
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CHAP. XX. under circumstances of urgent and uncontrollable 
necessity. 

The pacific and economical policy now adopted 
was extended to the army of Lord Lake. Scindia 
and Holkar were to fly witliout disturbance and 
without alarm. The commander-in-chief was in¬ 
structed not to pursue the retreating forces of the 
chiefs confederated against the British government, 
and wlio held in durance a considerable number of 
its subjects, but to direct liis attention to the neces¬ 
sary arrangements for cantoning liis troops. The 
Bombay army, undc'r General Jones, was to ])rocoed 
to Rampoorah, on its return to Guzerat; and all 
the irregular corjts in the Britisli service were to be 
reduced. At the time, however, Avhen these orders 
were issued permanent trancpiillity Avas not cxjicct- 
ed ; for the probability of a renewal of hostilities at 
no distant jieriod was distinctly noticed, and, as far 
as the prescribed reductions would admit, provided 
for. 

The policy of allowing an open enemy and a 
treacherous ally to enjoy for a time immunity from 
retribution was not that which for some years had 
been pursued in India—it was not that which had 
raised the British j)owcr to the lofty position which 
it had attained. The change cannot fail to excite 
inquiry as to its cause. The answer is, that the 
policy now pursued was not the ])olicy of the Marquis 
Wellesley. It was that of the home authorities; 
the result of that blind reverence for native princes, 
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whatever their character or deserts, which had so chap. xx. 
long prevailed in England, and of a fatuitoiis de¬ 
sire to savci money under all cinaiinstances, however 
indis])ensable its ex])enditure might be to the liommr 
and interests of government. The subject lias al¬ 
ready been adverted to, and furtlier notice is licu’o 
unnecessary. It should be addcul, however, that 
the Marquis Wellesley’s administration was aj)- 
[)roaching its conclusion. Ilis successor was 07i the 
sea, commissioiK'd to dis])el, if j)ossible, the j’eineni- 
brance of all thi‘ glories which had irradiatiMl the 
brightest ])eriod of England’s connectioji with India, 
and to surrender a largo share oi‘ the solid advan- 
tnges which had been gained ; to throw ba(*k the 
country into the anarchy under Avhich it had so long 
groaned, and to lay the foundation of future alarms, 
future wars, and future expenses of fearful amount. 

The governor-general felt that ho could not (‘X])(^ct 
to conij)lete any large and extensive plan, similar to 
those upon which he had been accustomed to act, 
and, pressed by representations from home ofii tone 
and character peculiarly annoying to a noble S])irit, 
he resolved to sus])end o])erations, leaving his suc¬ 
cessor in a condition to resume them if he should 
think ])ropcr, or if his instruction should permit 
such a course. Such is the (explanation of the extra¬ 
ordinary change which has been related. 

Scindia had fled Avith his com])anion llolkar. The 
British territories Avere not menaced ; and though 
chastisement Avas deferred, it did not necessarily 
folIoAv that it Avas altogether abandoned. But the 
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tisli residency deputed to one of them, and the safety 
of the resident and liis attendants was an object of 
interest. On transmitting to Sciiidia Lord Lake’s 
re])ly to tlie chieftain’s letter, Mr. Jenkins adverted 
to the instructions whi(di lie had I’eccived to with¬ 
draw, and requested to be informed of the arrange¬ 
ments whicli the maharajah might jdeased to 
make for the purpose of facilitating liis dejxirture. 
Scindia rejdied that, as his minister, Sliirzcx^ llao, 
was absent, lie could not return a decided ansAver, 
but that in the course of two or three days a re])ly 
to Lord Lake’s letter would be prejxired. The 
resident shortly afterwards renevvc'd the aiqilication, 
€^x])ressinghis dissatisfaction at being ju'evented from 
complying with the orders of the commander-in-chief, 
and intimating that the cause assigned for delay w\as 
inajiplicable to the case, inasmuch as Lord Lake did 
not exj)ect any answ er to his letter, but would be 
justly sur]>rised if thc‘ British representative at 
Scindia’s court were not permitted to obey the 
orders of his oaaii goveJTiment. Mr. Jenkins further 
})ointed out the jiropriety of his d(‘parture taking 
place with the sanction and under the })rotection of 
Scindia; that established usage, as wull as the prin¬ 
ciples of justice and })ublic faith, reipiired that a 
person in his situation should be entirely free from 
restraint; and that a communication of Scindia’s 
intentions wtis necessary to enable the resident to 
excul|)ate himself from the charge of a voluntary 
deviation from orders which he was bound to obey. 
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Nothing satisfactory followed this re[>resentatioii, 
hilt Mr. Jenkins was informed that a co]>y of the 
coininander-iii-chief’s letter, together with the sub¬ 
stance of Mr. J(‘nkins’s messages on the sidiject of 
his departure, had bec'n conimimicat(‘d to the minis¬ 
ter, Shirzee Rao. To abate the resident’s solicitude 
to withdraw, the Mahratta officers expatiated with 
imudi powvr on the dangers to wliicli he w^ould b(‘ 
('xposed from the state of the country bc'tvviuni 
Scindia’s camj) and the head-([narters of tlie British 
army. To these r(‘])resentatious Mr. Jenkins had a 
D'ady answ(T—tliat A\henever a day should b(‘ hxed 
for his dejiarture, the commander-in-chief Avoiihl 
disj)atch a iorcv to meet him, and tliat ho should 
reipiire a (‘envoy of Scindia’s cavalry merely to sluwv 
that he had the maharajah’s ])rotection, and not to 
rej)el any danger. This ])roduced a representation 
that the advance of a British forc(^ was nnuec(‘ssary, 
for that wheiK'ver the departur(‘ should tak(‘ |)lac(', 
exclusively of about a thousand horse to be furnislKal 
in e(|ual ])roportions l)y Scindia, and Holkar, tlie 
British resident should receive the j)rote(dion of any 
force of infantry and guns that he might desire, and 
that for his safe conduct to the head-(juarters of 
the British army the maharajah would be fully re- 
S])onsible. 

On tlie 10th of May the confederates recom¬ 
menced their rnandi in the direction of Kotah, w ith¬ 
out dismissing the British residency. Mr. Jenkins 
had ])reviousIy suggested, with r(‘fereiu*e to the sys¬ 
tematic evasion and delay which characterize the 
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CHAP. XX. proceedings of a Maliratta court, that the com- 
niaiider-in*chief should address a separate letter to 
Sciudia, the object of which should be limited to 
the demand of safe conduct for the resident and tlie 
gentlemen of the residency to the British camp. 
Lord Lake acted on the suggestion—the letter was 
transmitted, and the ap])lication met with the same 
su(*cess which had attended former demands of the 
same descrij)tion.^ 

The confederated chiefs continued to move in a 
westerly direction towards Ajhneer. Tlieir ])rogress 
was marked by some extraordinary eyents : the first 
to be noticed demonstrates the power of llolkar in a, 
manner not Jess decidcMl than the seizure by that 
chief of Ambajee Inglia. Baptiste, already men¬ 
tioned as in the service of Scindia, Jiad made him¬ 
self obnoxious to the wrath of llolkar, and, it was 
said, meditated the seizure of that chieftain’s person. 

* The letter of Lord Lake was characterized by soldierlike 
brevity and decision; had it been supported by ins lordship’s ad¬ 
vance, it could scarcely have failed to produce the desired effect. 
The following is a translation of it:—‘‘ I have already written to 
your highness a reply to your letter, requesting that your high¬ 
ness would give safe conduct to Mr. Jenkins, and the other gen¬ 
tlemen attached to the residency at your highness's court, to the 
camp of the British army; but this has not hitherto taken place, 
and your highness appears disposed to delay and evade this requi¬ 
sition. Rao Gopaul Junnadur, whom you disi)atchcd to me, has 
been desired to return from the middle of his way. Adverting to 
your highness’s evasion and delay, I again write to your highness 
with the pen of friendship, to request that you will cause those 
gentlemen to reach me in safety; until which time I shall con¬ 
sider your highness and your adherents to be responsible for their 
lives and property, and for their protection from insult.” 
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The sjiirit of vengeance thus roused in Ilolkar’s chap. xx. 
breast found gratification in the appreliension of liis 
enemy, wlio was immediately su])jeeted to one of 
those barbarous inflictions of which native annals 
afford so many instances. The unliappy ])risoner 
was deprived of sight. He did not long endure tlu^ 
misery of the privation, the outrage' leading to his 
death. Thus did Ilolkar, the ('nemy of the British 
stab', act towards a servant of Scindia, its ]m)- 
tend('d ally ; and Scindia submitU'd. 

A still more remarkable evera followed, if any 
thing can be regarded as remarkable in a Maliratta 
court. Ambajee Inglia having been subjected to 
the ])rocess of plunder, and the ])lunder having bevn 
secured, was released from the restraint im])osed 
upon him for the purpose of drawing forth a contri¬ 
bution. This was not very remarkable. Tlie ob¬ 
ject being attained, the means by which it was to be 
procured were discontinued as no longer necessary. 

But the liberation of Ambajee Tnglia was followed 
by extraordinary honour. He was received by Scin¬ 
dia with the highest degree of rcsjiect and attentio]), 
and the ceremony of his reception was regarded as 
an indication of his intended a])pointm(mt to the 
charge of the executive authority in place of Shirzee 
Rao. Such instances of capricious change^ are, in¬ 
deed, but ordinary events among the Mahrattas.*^' 

The character of this people has been illustrated in the pro¬ 
gress of this work sufficiently, perhaps, to render unnecessary 
any endeavour to throw further light upon it. l^ut it may not 
he uninteresting to see their character drawn by one of themselves. 
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In the nieantime tlie British residency remained 
virtually, thougli not apparently, in a state of iinpri- 

Captain Sydenham, acting resident at Poona, in a letter dated 
the 27th of May, 1805, gives the following report of some re¬ 
marks made hy the Peishwa, called forth by the relative circum¬ 
stances of some of the Mahratta states and the British govern¬ 
ment. “ Ilis highness,’’ says Captain Sydenham, addressed 
me nearly in the following terms, as far as my recollection serves 
me :—* Your paths and those of the Mahrattas are dilferent; your 
way is open and straight—theirs is crooked and concealed. When 
you have a friend you are friendly ; when you have an enemy you 
shew your enmity and destroy him ; hut sometimes your enmity 
ends in frieiidshi])—their friendship always ends in enmity. I know 
you both; I have tried you both; and I speak from what I have 
felt. These men with turbans who were my servants sought my 
ruin ; you, who wear hats and are foreigners, saved me from 
destruction and gave me back my throne. While they were here 
I was insulted and o])pressed; now that you arc here I am at 
repose and do as I please. They took from their master crores 
of ru])ecs and still asked more; you have spent crores of rupees 
for a friend and demand no return.’ ” Of the persons involved 
in the existing wars and intrigues, the Peishwa said—“ ‘ Between 
‘ Scindia and Plolkar this is the difference—Scindia is a weak, 
foolish boy, who is himself incapable of government, and is led by 
the advice of others. If his servants advise well, he acts well; 
if his servants advise ill, he acts ill; great crimes are committed 
by his govcniment, but he himself is fixultless. Holkar is a bad 
man from his heart ; he loves disorder ; he hates repose. What¬ 
ever he does proceeds from himself; he is a monster who must be 
destroyed. Shir zee llao Ghatgay is almost worse than Holkar. 
While these men have power there cannot be repose; though 
they should have only a hundred men, still they would excite 
disorder. These are the men who have brought Scindia into 
difficulties, and in the end will ruin him. Let Lord Wellesley 
extirpate the guardians, but let the child be preserved. The 
Company must give Scindia good counsellors, and must keep its 
army at Oujein ; all will then be quiet.’ ” 

I’he traits of Mahratta character noticed in the former part of 
tile above quotation are, it must be admitted, faithfully portrayed ; 
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sonment. The eominander-in-cliief again denianded 
their release; and ultimately the governor-general 
addressed a letter to Scindia, requiring their dismis¬ 
sion within fourteen days from the receipt of the 
letter. It was dated tlie 25th July. On the 30th 
the Marquis Wellesley signed his last dc'spatch to 
the Secret Committee of the Court of Dirca^toi’s; 
and at six o’clock on the evening ol* that day, a 
salute from the battery announccMl that he was 
superseded in h\> high functions by the arrival of the 
Marquis Cornwallis, 

The ])olicy jmrsued by the Marquis Wellesley has 
already been reviewed in rcdei’ence to every im- 
])ortant act of his government, exc('])ting the Mali- 
ratta war. A few observations on this, and on the 
circumstanc(.‘s out of which it arose, are demandcal, 
not so much by the difticulty of rightly deciding, as 
by the misrejiresentations in which the subject was 
so Iona* enshrouded. It was the misfortune of the 

o 

Manjuis Wellesley that, duriii<r the latter years of 

but the sincerity of the painter is more than questionable. The 
Mahratta prince was himself probably displaying some of the 
more striking; qualities of liis countrymen. “ Mahrattas wishinj^ 
to be politic,” says Captain Duff, always disparage themselves, 
and in addressing a European nothing is more common than to 
speak of themselves as a treacherous, deceitful race of marauders, 
on whom no dcpendance should be placed. One unacquainted 
with their manners, or who has superficially observed them, would 
not readily suppose that they merely intend an indirect compli¬ 
ment, knowing how highly truth and plain dealing are estimated 
among us.”—History of the Mahrattas, vol. hi. page 151. 

Thus it appears that the Mahratta character is true to nothing 
but its own inherent depravity. 
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CHAP. XX. his administration, he was never cordially supported 
from home; and those who should have afforded to 
him countenance and encouragement were but too 
often ready to join individuals who reviled a policy 
w^hich they were unable to understand, or who from 
personal or party motives made that policy an object 
of attack. This observation does not a])ply ])(^culiarly 
to the autliority in direct communication with tlie 
governments in India. The conduct of the King’s 
government on various occasions was not such as 
the governor-general had reason to expect or ought 
to have exjK'rienced.^ Time, however, the best 
vindicator of the truly great, has well performed his 
offi(‘e with regard to the policy pursued by the? Mar¬ 
quis Wellesley. 

Those who have taken up tlieir o])iiiions from the 
statements of the marquis’s enemies will feel asto¬ 
nishment at the assertion that his policy was essen¬ 
tially pacific. Yet such was the fact. ^ His main 
object—that to which all his measures were directed, 
Avas to preserve the peace of India. After many 
probable causes of disturbance had been overcome, 
one calculated to excite constant and deep aj^pre- 
hensions remained in thc^ Mahratta confederacy. The 
Marquis Wellesley sought to remove this by uniting 
the chief of the Mahratta association in a defensive 

* Lord Castlereagli, while President of the Board of Commis¬ 
sioners for the Affairs of India, signalized himself by writing some 
diffuse notes upon Alahratta affairs, which will long be kept in 
memory, by the demolition which they received at the hands of 
the Duke of Wellington, then Major-General Wellesley. Both 
papers will be found in volume v. of the Wellesley Despatches. 
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alliance with the British government. But the chap. xx. 
Peishwa, very much in accordance with the custom 
of the Malirattas, was in subjection to a chief nomi¬ 
nally dependant upon him. It was not for the in¬ 
terest of that chief that such a connection should be 
form(‘d, and in consequence repeated overtures from 
the British government were rejected or evaded. 

Those overtures were not only in conformity with 
tlio general ])olicy of the Marquis Wellesley, but 
they had rofereucc' to a particular object—the pro¬ 
tection of the Nizam, on whom ilie Mahrattas made 
claims which, at any favourable op]X)rtunity, they 
were ready to assert by arms. They rni^ht have 
been defeated by the employment of a British force ; 
but those most loud in denouncing the jiolicy pur¬ 
sued in this instance will scarcedy deny that it is 
better to prevent invasion than to have occasion to 
rc]R^l it. 

The circumstances which led to the treaty of 
Bassein have lieen too recently noticed to need 
re])etition. Those circumstances afforded the go¬ 
vernor-general the opportunity so long sought, and 
previously so vainly, of bringing the Peishwa within 
the pale of British alliance. By the interference of 
the Company’s government the Peishwa was re¬ 
stored to his dignity, and to more of actual power 
than he had been accustomed to enjoy. But he 
could not have maintained himself on the throne 
without the aid of the power that placed him there; 
and this of necessity gave to that power a high de¬ 
gree of influence at his court. The existence of 
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CHAP. XX. this influeiico could not fail to be displeasing to 
those with whose ambitious projects it interfereHl: 
to Scindia, who wished to keep the Peishwa in a 
state of pupilage to himself; to IToIkar, wdio liad a 
rival Peislnva under his protection, wdiom lie in¬ 
tended to manage for his oAvn benefit, in the manner 
whicli Scindia had ])ractised with regard to Pajc'O 
Rao ; to tlie Rajah of Perar, wdio assumed, in virtiu' 
of his affinity to the Rajah of Sattara, to exercise 
the chief executive power in tlio Maliratta state. 
Tn the feelings of these ])arties originated the wiirs 
which ensued; and it may lie asked, did the Mar- 
(piis Wellesley foresee the consequences of tlie 
treaty witli the Peishwa? and if so, did he act wisely 
in risking them ? 

In regard to the first inquiry, In^ could not but 
foresee that to render the British influence [iredo- 
minant at Poona winild be oflensive to all who 
wished to exercise their own. This might lie fore¬ 
seen as certain. But that the malcontents should 
have recourse to arms, in the ho])e of winning back 
that which they had lost, or of obtaining that 
to whicli they aspired, could only be foreseen as 
possible. It did not follow that, because Scindia 
was discontented, he wiiuld engage in a contest in 
wiiicli he must almost have felt sure that he should 
be w^orsted; nor that the Rajah of Berar should 
take a similar course with similar prospects; rxor 
that llolkar should persist in provoking a powTU* 
wiiicli had the means of altogether crushing him; 
and the probability w^as not great that these parties, 
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with separate and hostile interests, slioiild unite to chap. xx. 
dispossess the English of authority, the exercise of 
which would immediately become a source of dis- 
]Kitos among themselv(‘s. Nor, in fact, did th(‘y ever 
so unite. While Scindia and the Ivajah of Th^rar 
were in arms against the hhiglish, Ilolkar ke]it aloof. 

When Scindia and Ilolkar united, the Rajah of 
Berar, though not indisposed to join them, was de¬ 
terred either by his fears or his jealousy irom adopt¬ 
ing such a course. When the treaty of Bassein Avas 
concluded, it must haA^e been obvious to all ])ersons 
acHjuainted Avith Mahratta affairs that some discon¬ 
tent AATHild be excited among the inferior meml)ers 
of the confederacy; but Avhether or not that dis- 
content would manifest itself in o])en acts of hos¬ 
tility, and if it should, at Avhat ])recise pcu'iod the 
manifestation woidd take place, could 1)0 reasonal)ly 
predicted by no one. The Manpiis Welhvsley AAas 
not without hope that other members of the Mah¬ 
ratta confederacy might, like the Peishwa, be in¬ 
duced to accept of an English alliance; and the 
hope was not unAAarranted. Foav native states have 
entered into such alliances from pure frieiidshii)— 
the connection has for the most part been the off¬ 
spring of convenience; and it was not im])robable 
that other Mahratta chieftains might be anxious 
to secure to their oAvn ]>OAver that stability which 
British protection had given to the authority of the 
PeishAva. In the East, as elsewhere—perhaps far 
more than elsewhere—poAver begets power, and 
success conciliates folloAvers. Even the lawless 
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CHAP. XX. spirit of a Maliratta bends before rising and pro¬ 
gressive greatness. 

If, however, the actual series of events that fol¬ 
lowed the conclusion of tlie treaty of Bassein could 
have been distinctly foreseen to be certain and in¬ 
evitable consequences of the treaty, the policy of 
that treaty would remain unim])ugned. The Mah- 
rattas were dangerous neighbours—dangerous to 
the British government, dangerous to its ally the 
Nizam. Freebooters by profession, they would 
never fail to find occasion for invading any state 
or territory where even temporary advantage was 
likely to ensue. Wherever their influence extend¬ 
ed—and its extent was nearly co-equal with that 
of India—there existed tlie elements of discord, 
waiting but the will of the most un[)rinci])l(Hl of 
men to bring them into action. To hope for the 
maintenance of the peace of India while the Mah- 
rattas wei’e free from restraint was absurd. Au 
opjiortunity offered for forming an alliance with 
their head, and thus obtaining the right and the 
power of enforcing, with regard to that prince at 
least, the laws and usages of civilized men. It was 
embraced; and the governor-general who, even iii 
the full conviction that war would follow, should 
have suffered it to unimproved would have 
been guilty of a gross dereliction of duty. It be¬ 
comes not the character of the British government 
to engage in an unjust war—as little is it becoming 
to decline a just and necessary one. The inferior 
Mahratta chiefs had no reasonable ground for dis- 
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content; and unreasonable dissatisfaction onglit not chap. xx. 
to 1)0 permitted to stand in tljo way of great and 
beneficial measures. 

The war, too, was not without obvious advantage 
—assuming the probability of conducting it, with 
success—in the jirospect which it affi>rd(Hl of reduc¬ 
ing the French ])ower, which, under the ])rote(*tion 
of Scindia, had grown to a size and strengtli for¬ 
midable oven to Scindia himself, and which, so long 
as it existed, vould be a constant ground of alarm 
and danger to the Fritish. The danger lieing past, 
it is easy to laugh at the fears formerly ex])ressed 
with regard to French ascendency in India, but 
at the time of the Marquis Wellesley’s adminis¬ 
tration the fear was not chimerical. A plan had 
been suggested for the establishment of a widely 
s})read French dominion, to be carried on in the 
name, and under the nominal authority, of the un¬ 
fortunate empm’or Shah Allum. Tlu' wreck of the 
Mahometan em})ire was to form the' foundation of 
a new European one. The ])lan may be derided as 
(extravagant; l)ut those who fec'l inclimed to take 
tl is view should previously rceilect on the extra¬ 
ordinary career of both the French and English in 
India, more especially the latter, and on that of 
the former nation in Europe. Tlie humble guise in 
which the English first ajipcnred in India afforded 
no token of their future graiKhair. Amid the early 
extravagancies of theFnundi revolution it would have 
been difficult to gather indications of the ap])roach- 
ing subjection of the continent of Europe to the 

2 o 2 
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CHAP. XX. people among whom those extravagancies were per¬ 
petrated. 

The prejudice which determines that in all trans¬ 
actions witli the native states of India England is in 
the wrong, has called forth two o])jections to the 
treaty of llassein and its effc^cts. The first is almost 
ludicrous. It has bc'en argued—and hy a man 
whose life was passed in high oflice^'—that as the 
Peishwa was hut the head of a confederation, no 
treaty ought to have been concluded with him with¬ 
out the consent of the remaining members. Such 
an objection scarcely deserves an answer. Tlic 
relations of the different members of the Mahratta 
confederacy were but nominal. No one respected 
them when any sufficiemt object was to be ]>romoted 
by forgetting tlnun. Tim Peislnva himself, supreme 
as he is sometimes represented, w^as, according to 
the fiction on which the coibederacy w^as based, 
only a servant, llis master, the Rajah of Sattara, 
he kept not only in de})endance but under restraint; 
although at certain seasons he made show of offering 
tokens of homage, and on occasion of wair never 
took the field without asking permission of the man 
whom he mocked by his affected allegiance. That 
which the Peishwa had effected with regard to his 
superior, other chiefs were desirous of pursuing 
with regard to him ; and they sometimes succeeded. 
The Peishwa ruled his master, and Scindia for a 

* The late Marquis of Londondery, when Viscount Castlereagh 
and President of the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of 
India. 
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season ruled the Peishwa ; while the llajah ofBerar 
aspired to tlie authority nominally enjoyed by one 
and actually exercised by tlie otlier of these chiefs. 
Tlie entire system was, practically, a series of usurpa¬ 
tions, and to claim respect for the constitution of 
th(^ Maliratta confederacy as described in woi'ds, as 
thouj»'h it had a real existen(*e, is the efleet either of 
ignorance or of a wilful intention to mislead. 

The second objection to be noticed is this—that 
the conduct of the British g« a ernment in seeking to 
obtain influence^, over the Beisiiwa was but the same 
as that of Sciiidia, who had jireviously ('xercised that 
influence. 'Jdie aiiswcT is, that the one ])arty exer¬ 
cised for good ])urposc's the power accpiired, the 
other exercised it for evil ])ur])oses. Any attempt to 
represent the object of the contending ])arties as the 
same must fail. No one Avill pretend that Scindia 
had any other ol)jc‘ct than ])ersonal advantage. No 
one can fail to ])ej*ceivc that the governor-gtaieral 
could have no such object, and that his ('ountry 
gained nothing but an additional security for the 
safety of her own dominions, and for the mainten¬ 
ance ultimately, if not immediately, of gcmeral peace. 
In this latter ol)jcict the Mahratta states had an in¬ 
terest not inferior to that of Great Britain. Th(\se 
chiefs did not, indeed, recognize it; but this does 
not invalidate the ])Osition that such was the fact. 
Those who live by the practice of dishonest arts 
will be slow to admit that they would become hap¬ 
pier as wcdl as better men by turning to respectable 
modes of life ; but the truth is not disproved by their 
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CHAP. XX. insensibility to it. So the Mahrattas, living by dis¬ 
turbance and plunder, might believe disturbance and 
plunder to be essential to their well-being; but it 
was not thus essential because their distorted moral 
views led them to believe it. The arts of industry 
and peace are far better instruments of ])ros])erity 
and wealth than those of rapine; and he must be 
de(‘])ly imbued with the Anti-British ])rejudice in 
resj)ect to India, wlio can think any wrong was in¬ 
flicted upon the Mahrattas by attem])ting to bring 
them to an f)utward o1)servance, if not to an inward 
conviction of the valm^ of the laws of peace and 
honesty. Tlie Mahrattas, from tlie commencement 
of tljeir existence as a ]>eo]>]e, had been continually 
(uigaged in the occupation of plundering; yet they 
had accumulated no wealth. Ever aj^propriating to 
themselves the pro])erty of others, they were vwy 
in want. The lessons of experience, however, were 
lost on these native freebooters, as tlu^y usually are 
on individual criminals ; and lost they must be, not 
less, on him who can maintain even the ])ossibility 
of the Mahrattas having been injured by the change 
which it was the tendency of British ])olicy to in¬ 
troduce among them. 

Tlie sum of the argument that has been adduced 
is this: that the conclusion of the treaty of Bassca'n 
was expedient, and that it involved no violation of 
right or justice—that the consequences which actu¬ 
ally followed could not have been certainly foreseen, 
though they might have been ap])rehended; but that, 
had they been foreseen, they ought to have been in- 
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currcd. Passing on to the consideration of the chap. xx. 
actual results of the wars wdiicli ensued, we find, at 
tlie period at which we have arrived, Scindia and tlie 
Rajaliof Berar, two of the most dangm'ous of thoMali- 
ratta chieftains, do])riv(}d of coiisiderahle power and 
dominion, and t\\o latter, with liis defeated colleague 
Holkar, in flight from tlie British arms; the French 
power annihilated; the emperor rescued from the 
hands of those who abused the possession of his 
person and nominal authoihy to their own ])ur- 
poses ; a considco’alile numb( r of minor states brought 
from under a dominion adverse to the Biatish go- 
vernnuait and })]aeed bencaith its jirotectiou ; the 
British territory not only ext(aidc‘d, but strengthened 
and rendered moia? defensilile; and the British go- 
vcnaiment assuming that ])osition to which th(‘ (amrse 
of evemts had long imjielled it, but from whi(*h the 
weakness of those byAvhom it had been conducted had 
kept it back—that of the great jiixalominant jioAver 
of India. The a(‘com])lishment of this object was 
reserved for tln^ Marcpiis Welk^skw. lie saw what 
some of his predecessors could not or would not 
disccTii—that the British government could not, 
either with safety or wdth honour, occupy a secondary 
place among the states of India—that it must bc^ 
first or nothing—and he had the vigour and the 
ability to act upon the ])erception. 

The only rational objection ever taken to his ad¬ 
ministration is on the ground of its (‘xjiense. But 
if the expense be viewed in comuK’tion with what 
was achieved, not merely of lirilliant reiuitatiou, but 
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CHAP. XX. of solid advantage, it will be fonnd to be the cheapest 
administration that ever existed in India. Latterly 
the views of the governor-general were in some de¬ 
gree cramped by the repeated orders for retrench¬ 
ment received from home, and to this circumstance, 
among otliers, it is to be ascribed that the perfidy 
of Scindia did not meet prompt and signal re¬ 
tribution. 

It has been said that the policy of the Marquis 
Wellesley wns essentially pacific, and such, in truth, 
it was. He sought to gather the states of India 
under the standard of tlu^ Britisli government, by 
whom the balance was to be held, the peaceable pro¬ 
tected, and the il]-disj)osed restrained. The system 
of subsidiary alliances did not originate with him, 
but he greatly extended its operation. On this system 
some observations have been made in a former ])art 
of this work, and though undoubtedly the system 
is oj)cn to objections, it is difficult to conceive by 
what other means, in the existing state of India, 
peace and order could be so eflectually maintained. 
In one of his dcsj)atches, after stating the extent of 
the subsidiary forces supported in different states, 
the Marquis Wellesley observes:—“The position, 
extent, and equipment of this military force, com¬ 
bined with the privilege which the British govern¬ 
ment possesses of arbitrating differences and dissen¬ 
sions between the several states with which it is 
connected by the obligations of alliance, enables the 
British power to control the causes of that internal 
warfare which, during so long a term of years, has 
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desolated many of the most fertile provinces of chap. xx. 
India, has occasioned a constant and hazardous fluc¬ 
tuation of power among the native states, has en¬ 
couraged a ])rodatory and military spirit among the 
inhabitants, and formed an inexhaustible source for 
the su])j)ly of military adventurers prejiared to join 
the standard of any turbulent chieftain for the })ur- 
poses of ambition, plunder, or rebellion.” It may 
be added, that the indirect eflect of Eurojiean prin- 
cijdcs and habits of thought, acting upon natives of 
influence and authority througli the re])resentativcs 
of the British government, cannot fail to be bene¬ 
ficial, although the develo])ement may be slow. 

“ This empire,” says Sir John Malcolm, speaking of 
that of CIrcat Britain in India, “ though raised by 
the o))cration of many and vaiious causes, has been 
chiefly established, andmust be constantly maintained, 
by the sword. But though we must continue to 
govern as conquerors, it is our duty to make our 
rule a benefit to maid<ind, and to carry among 
those whom wo have subdued the blessings of peace, 
knowledge, and im])rovcment in all the arts of civi¬ 
lized life; and at that stage which our ])ower in 
India has attained, we shall ju'obably find the accom¬ 
plishment of such an object easier and more conducive 
to our authority than all the wars and contests in 
which a selfish and neutral policy can ever involve 
our neighbours.” He adds—“ There would hardly 
appear to be a greater or more noble object for the 
exercise of human wisdom, or one more worthy of all 
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CHAP. XX. the attention of a great state, than that of establish¬ 
ing and maintaining, through the action of its influ¬ 
ence and ]»ower, union and tranquillity over a con¬ 
siderable ])ortion of the globe ; and of bringing to 
nations Avliom it found involved in continual dis¬ 
cord and war, the bl(^ssings of harmony and piaice.’' 
Tliese were tlie views avowed and actinl upon liy tlie 
Marquis Wellesley. On the suspension of hostilities 
with Scindia and the Itajah of J5erar, he made the 
following obsei’vations in reply to a congratuhitory 
address from the inlial)itants of Calcutta :—In the 
termination of hostilities my solicitude has been 
dir(‘ctc‘d to the im])ortant pur])ose of eHecting a 
general ])a(*ilication of Lidia on princijiles of reci- 
jirocal justice and moderation. The ])ower, rejiuta- 
tion, and dignity of the Lritish eni])ire in India 
will (U'rive additional staairity and lustn^ from the 
1 ‘stablishnu'nt of peace and good order among the 
native states. In the decline of intrinsic strength 
iiderior states may, jierhajis, have gained a tempo¬ 
rary safcdy by fomenting the discord of contiguous 
pow(U‘s. In any extremity such a poli(*y is unwar¬ 
rantable and disgraceful, nor can jiermanent rejiose 
b(‘ secured upon such prec'arious foundations in the 
actual condition of this empire. I am happy to 
declare that the concord of the established native 
states, the inde])end(mce of their separate autliorities, 
the internal pence of their respective dominions, and 
the tranquillity and hnppiiicss of their respective 
subjects, will tend to confirm and to fortify the 
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]B)Wor ami ivsourci^s of tlie British governmcBl, and chap. xx. 
Biust constitute tlie most desirable ol>je(‘ts of the 
Hritisli policy in India/' 


While tlie j)recedinof pa,i!;’es were ])assini»’ tlironu'h 
tlie ])ress, tlie Iiand of d(‘afh nanovcMl Ixwond tlic' 
reach of earthlv praisi* or (*(‘nsuri‘ tlu’ i^aa^at man 
whose ])oIicy tli(‘\ an' desiiiic'd to illnstrati'. IK' 
liad siirvivt'd tlie (‘Vcaits in yliicli he Avas llic' cliic'f 
actor so loni^; tliat ('ven diirini’* his lir(‘ tlmst' ('Vt'iits 
could ))(' conteni])lat('d with tluit ('aim siduh'ty of 
Judi>ni(‘iit Axliich distaiua' only can (‘iisiin'. Me is now 
numlx'ix'd with Ids pr('(h'C(‘ssors, and llu' voiet' ot‘ 
pubrn* ;[>ratitud(‘, tardily aroused, hut powc'rfully 
('Xio'tc'd, falls i]]M)n an ('ar nnconscious of its ntter- 
anc('. 

'Idle jnd^’nK'iit of tin' author of this work upon 
tlu' (*ld('f acts of till' Manjuis Wc'llesh'y’s adminis¬ 
tration lias h('en so fn‘(‘ly and so freipu'ntly <‘X- 
pressf'd in tlie course' of tin* narrative', that it (‘an 
scana'Iy Ixi iu'C('ssary to enter at lart^e' into any 
further discussion of those' a<*ts; and had ihe.^ life' oi’ 
the reve»‘ed statc'sinan he'e'ii lont>(‘r spare'd, tiu' vo¬ 
lume would have' t'nde'd with the' Avords ahe*ve (juoted 
from himself. His death see'ins to call tor a \v\s 
remarks upon his character; and thowglv it is a 
l)ainful task to sit in judgment upon a mighty s\>irit 
which has scarcely left its earthly tenement, the 
author does not feel justified in declining it. 
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CHAP. XX. The unrivalled brilliancy of the Marquis Welles¬ 
ley’s administration has j>erhaps tended to obscure 
the rare qualities wliich led to its success. The first 
of tliosii (|ualities was his extraordinary sagacity. 
He saw th(^ true position of the JBritish government 
in India—a vision withheld not only from liis pre¬ 
decessors, but from his contem])oraries. It is com¬ 
mon to say of the great minds whose genius stands 
out in bold rcdief amid univej*sal tameness, tluit they 
arc Ix'yond tluar age; and if ever this were true 
of living man, it is of the Marquis Wellesley. His 
mind was not led ca])tiv(^ by words—it was not to 
be trammelled by conventional (»pinions. He nei¬ 
ther gave er(‘denc(^ to tlu‘ ])r(‘vailing cant of his 
time on the sulyect of India, nor allected to give 
credence to it; and this l(‘ads to the notice of an¬ 
other striking point of his character—the manly 
bo]dn(‘ss with which he avowed and maintained 
oi)inions not lightly formed, and which he thenTore 
felt were not lightly to l)e «abandoned. 

The vigour with whicli he carried into action the 
great })lans which his gc'iiius suggested is scarcely 
less remarkal)le than his sagacity. When resolved 
to strike a blow at Mysore, he was met by diffi¬ 
culties which ordinary minds would have deemed 
insuperable. He determined that they should be 
overcome, and they were overcome. The same 
determination of i)ur]>ose—the same unshrinking 
energy, are manifest(‘d in his transactions with Arcot, 
with Glide, with tlu* Peishwa, and indeed in all the 
princi[)al acts of his government. Like all truly' 
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great men, lie Mas not the slave of eireiimstanc(‘s— chap. xx. 
he made <*ireumstanc(‘s promote* his ]nirposes. 

I'hnineut talents nre a ])h*ssing or a evirsc^ alike' to 
their posse'ssor and to tin* Morld, a<*(*ording to the 
us(' made of tliem. Those* of the* Man|uis A\hdh's- 
k'V \ve‘re invariably dire‘cte‘d to the* highest and Ix'st 
e'lids—tin* ])romotion of ])eae*e\ of the^ iiite'rc'sts of 
tlie tAVO e*ountrie*s Avith A\liich Ik* Avas (*oniK‘(*t(*(k 
Aviih one by birth and Avith both by o(li(*(*—anel to 
the^ ha])]>ine*ss o(‘ mankind, lie laid in India the 
femndations of pe‘aee and in(*rt'asing ])rosp(*rit A% and 
if the sn])erstrn(*ture Ave're* not e*(»m]det(‘d in ae(*ord- 
ance Avith the original eh'sign, the* e*rinn‘ rests on 
the heads of othe^rs. 

It is not less remarkabh* than laudalih* that a mind 
so vigorenis and d('t(*rmin(*d sheudd, in the* exe*reise 
e)f almost boundless poAver, have beeai ke'pt in con¬ 
stant subj(*ction to tin* di(*tate*s of justice*. That he 
thus AA'ithstood the te‘mptations of his position is a 
preiof of the* [)osse*ssion e»f moral stre'Ugth jiropor- 
tioned to his iutelle*ctual ability. 

To his disintere*st(*ehi('ss it is jKohaps less ne*ce‘ssary 
to advert, as the sordid vices are rarely asso(*iated 
with genius; but the unhapjiy e'xamplei of some* eif 
his ])rede'cesse)rs justifie'S some ne)tice‘ of his [nirity 
in this resjiect. Thew gras])e*el at Avealth, Avith little 
regareTte) the* means by Avhie‘h it aaus to be* ae*quire*d, 
or to the imjnitations which the*y might incur, lie 
on one extraordinary occasiem re*e*oileel from the^ ac¬ 
ceptance of a large sum tend(*r(‘d te> him unde*r 
circumstances which Avould, to most minds, have 
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CHAP. XX. ajjjieared to justify its recei])t, but which were not 
, such as could satisfy tlie sensitive honour which 
ever governed him. The king, in the exercise of 
his prerogative of disposing of prize, had deter¬ 
mined to allot to the governor-general a hundred 
thousand pounds frf)ra the fruits of the ca])ture of 
Seringa])atam ; but the royal favour was declined, 
because he for whose bem'fit it was intended would 
not enrich himself at the ex])ense of the brave 
men whose swords had won for his and their coun¬ 
try so noble a conquest. 

The same delicacv which h‘d him to decline his 
*! 

S(>\(‘r(Mgirs Ixmnty was iiianifested after liis ndiirii 
to England, in bis steady refusal to acec'pt office, 
tbongli re])eatedly pressed njxui liini, so long as the 
nialignant cdiarge^ inad(' against him were sus- 
])ended over his liiMd. Tie held that a man against 
whom sucli imputations were afloat ought not to 
have jdace in his Majesty's councils. When they 
fell to the ground, he r(*adily ndurned to the ser¬ 
vice of his country. 

In descril)ing the characters of great men, the 
speclv of human infirmity, which is to bc^ found in 
all, should not b(‘ ])ass(Hl (ner. The IManpiis Wel¬ 
lesley was ambitious; but his ambition sought gra- 
lificati(m not in mere ])ersonal aggrandizement, l)ut 
in connecting his own fame with that of the land 
to which he belonged, and of the government which 
he administered; — in the diffusion of sound and 
liberal knowledge, and the extension of the means 
of luippim^ss among millions of men who knew 
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not his ])orsoii, mul some of tliem scarcely his chap. 3^ 

name. That name is, lio\vev(‘i\ stam])e(l for evt'r 

on flieir history. Tlu* British Go\ernment in India 

mn} pass away—its duration, as far as liiimaii imnins 

are con(*eriUMl, Mill th^pend on the* deji^roe in which 

tlie policy (d* th(‘ Mar<)uis Wellesley is maiiUaiiUMl 

or abandoned—but ^^hate^er its fates or the length 

of its i‘\ist(au‘e, the uanu' and nnanory of th(‘ 

vst statesman by whom it was e\er administtusMl art" 

imperishabks 


rNf> vorcMi: m 
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